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rs have made a | 
tour of pleaitregtbhn /our iſland, it is 

not often that the Bayafayoured us with their 

remarks; and, perhaps, foreigners in general, as | 

being ignorant of the language, and paſſing with 

too great rapidity to form any accurate opinion, 

are little qualified to judge, or to diſcriminate. 

Yet it muſt be confeſſed, when we find a writer 

who cannot be prejudiced by any local attach- 

ments, honeſt enough to avow the truth, and 

likely, from his ſtyle of travelling, and previous, 

acquirements to know it, and to ſee manners un- 

diſguiſed—ſuch a one is not unworthy of the at- 

tention of the natives; as they may profit by his 

ſtrictures, and view their characters reflected 

through an impartial medium. 1 
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Of this deſcription is Mr. Moritz, an ingenious 
Pruſſian divine, who viſited our metropolis in 
1782, and made a tour, chiefly on foot, through 
various parts of England. The good humour 
which breathes thraugh his letters, on the ſubject 
of what he ſaw, the candour of his remarks, and 
his unaffected humility, cannot fail to prejudice 
every reader in his favour; and as it would de- 
ſtroy the chieſ charm of his compoſition, to ma- 
terially alter his manner, we have allowed him to 
ſpeak his own feelings, and to deſcribe, with lit- 
tle variation, ſave in dropping the epiſtolary 
form, the different, ſcenes he witneſſed, and the 
laces he viſited. He does not indeed boaſt of 
is reception among the-great, but he delineates 
views of national manners in humble life, that 
would never have fallen under the eye of a 
prouder traveller, or lefs curious obſerver. For 
civility, which is due to the loweſt, he appears 
grateful, nor does he inveigh with bitterneſs 
againſt the moſt unprovoked inſolence from vul- 
gar minds. . 
Mr. Moritz informs us, that he arrived in the 
Thames on the 31ſt of May, and on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of June, ſays he, thoſe of us who 
were fellow paſſengers together in the great ca- 
bin, being fix in number, requeſted to be ſet on 
more, in a boat, a little before the veſſel got to 
Dartford, which is ſtill ſixteen miles from Lon- 
don. This expedient 4s generally adopted, in- 
ſtead of going up the Thames, towards London 
e, on account of the aſtoniſhing number of 
Mips, which are always more crowded together 
the nearer you approach the city, it frequently 
requires many days before a ſhip can finiſn her 
paſſage. is 4 
| af 5 0 ths 
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As we left the veſlel, we were honoured with a 
general huzza, or, 1n the Engliſh phraſe, with 
three cheers, echoed from the German ſailors of 
our ſhip. This nautical ſtyle of bidding their 
friends farewel, our Germans have learned from 
the Engliſh. The cliff where we landed was 
white and chalky, and as the diſtance was not 
great, we reſolved to go on foot to Dartford, 
Immediately on landing, we had a pretty fteep 
hill to climb, and, that gained, we arrived at 
the firſt Engliſh village, where an uncommon 
neatneſs in the ſtructure of the houſes ſtruck me 
with a pleaſing ſurpriſe, eſpecially when I com- 
pared them with the long, rambling, inconveni- 
ent, and fingularly mean cottages of our peaſants; 
We now continued onr way through the differ- 


ent villages, each furniſhed with his ſtaff; and 


thus.exhibited no remote reſemblance of a cara- 
yan. The country, as we continued to advance, 
became more and more beautiful. Naturally, 
perhaps, the earth is every where pretty much 
alike, but how differeat is it rendered by art! 


Ho different is that on which I now tread from 


ours, and every other ſpot I have ever ſeen.— 
The ſoil is rich even to exuberance, the verdure 


of the trees and hedges, in ſhort, the whole of 


this paradiſaical region, is without a parallel! 
The reads too are incomparable. ' _. 

We breaktaſted at Dartford. Here, for the 
firſt time, I ſaw an Engliſh ſoldier, in bis red uni- 
form, his hair cut ſhort, and combed back on his 
forehead, fo as to afford a full view of his fine, 
broad, manly face. Here too I firſt ſaw (what 
I deemed a true Engliſh fight) two boys boxing 
in the ſtreet. | 


_- Our 
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Our little party now ſeparated, and got into 
two poſt-chaiſes. They may be compared to our 
extra poſts, becauſe they are to be had at all 
times. But theſe carriages are very neat, and 
lightly built, ſo that you hardly perceive their 
motion, as they roll along theſe firm, ſmooth 
roads ; they have windows in front, and on both 
ſides. The horſes are generally good, and the 
poſtillions particularly ſmart and active, and al- 
ways ride on a full trot. A thouſand charming 
ſpots and beautiful landſcapes, on which my eye 
would long have dwelt with rapture, were now 
rapidly paſſed with the ſpeed of an arrow. 
Our road appeared to be undulatory ; and our 
journey, like the journey of life, ſeemed to be a 
pretty regular alternation of up hill and down, 
and here and there it was diverſified with copſes 
and woods; the majeſtic Thames, every now and 
then, like a little foreſt of maſts, rifing to our 
view, and anon lofing itſelf among the delight- 
ful towns and villages. EY 

At length, ſtunned, as it were, by a conſtant 
rapid ſucceſſion of intereſting objects to engage 
our attention, we arrived at Greenwich, as. in 
a ſtate of ſtupefaction. | 

We firſt deſcried London enveloped in a thick 
ſmoke, or fog. St. Paul's aroſe, like ſome huge 
mountain, above the enormous maſs of ſmaller 
buildings. The monument, a very lofty column, 
erected in memory of the great fire of London, 
exhibited to us, perhaps, chiefly on account of 
its immenſe height, apparently ſo diſproportion- 
ed to its other dimenſion, an unuſual and fingu- 
lar appearance. Weſtminſter Abbey, the Tower, 
a ſteeple, one church and then anotber, opened 
ſucceſſively to our view; and we could now plain- 


. 


e 
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ly diſtinguiſh the high, round chimneys, on the 
tops of the houſes, which yet ſeemed to us to form 
an innumerable number of ſmaller ſpires, or 
ſteeples. | ; we 3 

At length we arrived at the magnificent bridge 
of Weſtminſter. , The proſpect from this bridge 
alone ſeems to afford one the epitome of a jour- 
ney, or a voyage in miniature. It is a little al- 
ſemblage of contraſts and contrarieties. Down the 
Thames, to the right, you ſee Blackfriar's Bridge, 
which does not yield much in beauty to that of 
Weſtminſter; on the left bank of the Thames 
are delightful terraces, planted with trees, and 
thoſe new, taſteful baildings, called the Adelphi. 
On the Thames itſelf are countleſs (warms of lit- 
tle boats, paſling and repaſſing, many with one 
maſt and one ſail, and many with none, in which 
perſons of all ranks. are carried over. Thus, there 
is hardly leſs ftir and buſtle on this river, than 
there is in ſome of its own, London's, crowded 
ſtreets, Here, indeed, you no longer ſee great 
ſhips, for they come no farther than London 
Bridge. 

We now drove into the city, by Charing Croſs, 
and along the Strand, to thoſe very Adelphi 
Buildings, which had juſt afforded us ſo charm- 
ing a proſpe& on Weſtminſter Bridge. : 

My two travelling companions, both in the 
ſhip and in the poſt- chaiſe, were two young Eng- 
liſhmen, who living in this part of the town, 
obligingly offered me any aſſiſtance and ſervices 
in their power; and, in particular, to procure 


me a lodging in their vicinity. 


In the ftreets, through which we paſſed, I muſt 
own, the houſes in general ſtruck me as if. they 


were dark and gloomy; and yet, at the fame 


B 3 time, 
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time, they appeared prodigiouſly great and ma- 
jeſtic. 


There are every where, leading from the 
Strand to the Thames, ſome well - built, leſſer, or 
ſubordinate ftreets, of which the Adelphi Build- 
ings are now, by far, the grandeſt. One diftrit 
in this neighbourhood goes by the name of York 
Buildings; and in this lies George Street, where 

my two travelling companions lived. - There 


reigns in thoſe ſmaller ſtreets, towards theThames, 


fo pleafing a calm, compared to the tumult and 
buſtle of people, and carriages, and horſes, that 


are conſtantly paſſing the Strand, that in going 


into one of them you can hardly help fancying 
yourſelf removed at-a diftance from the noiſe of 
the city, even whilſt the moſt buſting part of it 
is ſtill ſo near at hand. 

It might be about ten or eleven o'clock when 
we arrived here. After the two Engliſhmen had 
firſt given me ſome breakſact, at their lodgings, 
they went about with me themſelves, in their own 
neigbourhood, in ſearch of an apartment, which 
they at length procured for me, for fixtegn ſnil- 
lings 'a week, at the houſe of a taylor's widow, 
who lived oppoſite to them. It was very fortu- 
nate, on other accounts, that they accompanied 
me, for, equipped as I was, I might, perhaps, 


have found it difficult to obtain credit for good 


lodgings. 8 
It was a very uncommon, but pleaſing ſenſa- 


tion I experienced, on being now, for the firſt 
time in my life, entirely among Engliſhmen ; 
among people whoſe language was foreign, their 
manners foreign, and in a foreign climate, with 
whom, notwithſtanding, I could converſe as fas 


miliarly as though we had been educated a 
rom 
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from our infancy. It is certainly an ineſtimable 
advantage to underſtand the language of the 
country through which you travel. I did not at 
firſt give the people I was with any reaſon to ſuſ- 

weve pt ſpeak Engliſh ; but I ſoon found that 
the more I ſpoke, the more attention and regard 
I met with. 

The family in which I lodged, conſiſted of the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, her maid, and her two ſons, 
Jacky and Jerry; fingular abbreviations for John 
and Jeremiah. Theeldeſt, Jacky, about twelve 
years old, was a very lively boy, and often enter- 
tained me in the moſt pleaſing manner, by relat- 
ing to me his different employments at ſchool ; 
and afterwards deſiring me, in my turn, to relate 
to him all manner of things about Germany. He 
repeated his amo, amat, amavi, in the ſame fing- 
ing tone as our common ſchool-boys. As I hap- 
pened once, when he was by, to hum a lively 
tune, he ſtared at me with ſurpriſe, and then re- 


minded me it was Sunday; and fo, that I might 


not forfeit his good opinion, by any appearance 
of levity, I gave him to underſtand, that in the 
hurry of my journey, I had forgotten the day. 
He ſhewed me St. James's Park, of which I mean 
to give a ſhort deſcription. 


This celebrated park then, is nothing more 


than a ſemicircle, formed of an alley of trees, 
which incloſe a large green area, in the middle 
of which is a marſhy pond. 
The cows feed on this green turf, and their 
milk is ſold here, on the ſpot, quite new. 
In all the alleys, or walks, there are benches, 
where you may refit yourſelf, When you come 


through the Horſe-Guards, into the Park on the 


right hand is St. James's Palace, or the King's 
| place 
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place of teſidènce, one of the meaneſt public 
buildings in London. At the extremity of the 
lower end, is the Queen's Palace, .a handſome 
modern building, but very much reſembling a 
private houſe. As for the reſt, there are gene- 
rally every where about St. James's Park very 
good houſes, Which are a great embelliſhment 
to it. There is alſo, before the ſemicircle of the 
trees juſt mentioned, a large yacant ſpace, where 
the ſoldiers are exerciſed, .. Km : 
Ho little this famous park is to be compared 
with our park at Berlin, I need not mention. 
And yet one cannot but form a high idea of 
St. James's Park, and other public places in, Lon- 
don; this ariſes, perhaps, from their having 
been oftener mentioned in romances and other 
books than ours have. Even the ſquares and 
ſtreeis of London are more noted, and better 
kaown, than many of our principal towns. 

But what again greatly compenſates for the 
mediocrity of this park, is the aſtoniſhing num- 


ber of people who, towards evening, in fine 


- weather, ; reſort hither; our fineſt walks are 
never ſo fall, even in the midſt of ſummer. 
The exquiſite pleaſure of mixing freely with 
ſuch a concourſe of people, who are, for the 
moſt part, well-dreſſed and bandfome, I fully 
experienced here. N 
Anxious to ſee the vicinity in which I lived, 
I went down the little ſtreet to the Thames; 
and nearly at the end of it, towards the left, a 
few ſteps led me to a fingularly pretty terrace, 
. planted with trees, on the very brink of the 
river, | f | 
Here I had the moſt delightful proſpect you 
can poſſibly imagine. Before me was the 
X Thames, 
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Thames, with all its windings, and the ſtately 
arches of its bridges; Weſtminſter, with its 


venerable Abbey, to the right; to the left again 


London, with St. Paul's, ſeemed to wind with 
the courſe of the Thames ; and, on the other 
fide of the water, lay Southwark, which is now 
alſo confidered as part of London. Thus, from 
this ſingle ſpot, I could nearly, at one view, ſee 
the whole city, at leaſt that fide of it towards 
the Thames. | " 
My two Engliſhmen carried me, the day of 
my arrival, to a neighbouring tavern, or rather 
an eating-houſe, where we paid a ſhilling each 
for ſome roaſt-meat and a ſallad, giving, at the 
ſame time, nearly half as much to the waiter ; 
and yet this is reckoned a cheap houſe, and a 
cheap ſtyle of living. But it is unqueſtionably 
leſs expenfive to eat and drink at home, and 
this practice I afterwards adopted. Fra, 
Soon after I was ſettled, I got my trunk and 
all' my things from the ſhip. Not wiſhing to 
have it taken to the Cuftom-houſe, which oc- 
caſions a great deal of trouble, I was obliged to 
give a douceur to the officers, and thoſe who 
came on board the ſhip, to ſearch it. Having 
pacified, as I thought, one of them with a 
couple of ſhillings, another came forward, and 
proteſted againft the delivery of the trunk upon 
truſt, till I had given him as much 5 to him 


ſucceeded a third; ſo that it coſt me/fix ſhil- 
lings, which I willingly paid, becauſe'it would 


have coſt me ſtill more at the Cuftom-houſe. 


By the fide of the Thames were ſeveral por- 


ters, one of whom took my huge heavy trunk 
on his ſhoulders with aſtoniſhing caſe; and 


carried it till I met a hackney-coach. This I 
| | hired 
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hired for two ſhillings ; immediately ut the 
trunk into it; accompanying it myſelf. This 
is a great advantage in the Engliſh hackney- 
coaches, that you are allowed to take. with you 


whatever you pleaſe: for you thus ſave at leaſt 
one half of what you muſt to a porter, and, 


beſides, go with it yourſelf ; and are better ac- 


i commodated. The . and the ex- 


preſſions of the common people here have often 
firuck me, as peculiar : they are generally la- 
conic; but always much in earneſt, and fignifi- 


cant. When I came home, my Jandlady kindly 


recommended it to the coachman not to atk 
more than was juſt, as I was a foreigner: to 
which he anſwered; „ nay, if he were not a 
foreigner, I ſhould not overcharge bim.” 

My letters of recommendation to a merchant 
here, ſaved me a great deal. of trouble in the 
changing my money. I can now take my Ger- 


man money back to Germany; and when I re- 


turn thithet myſelf, refund to the correſpondent 
of. the . here, the ſum which be pays 
me in Englith, money. I ſhould otherwiſe have 
been obliged to ſell my Pruſſian Friedrick's d'or 
for what they weighed. | 

A foreigner has here nothing; to fear from 
being pretied as a ſailor ; unleſs, indeed, be 


| ſhould: be found at any. ſuſpicious. place. A 


ſingular invention, for this purpoſe of preſſing, 
is a veſſcl placed on Tower-hill, furniſhed with 


maſtis and all the appurtenances of a ſhip. The 


perſons, attending this ſhip promiſe Simple coun» 
try people, who happen to be ſtanding and 
ſtareing at it, to ſhew it to them, for a irifle ; 


and, as $ſoon as ny” are in; they are. ſecured as 
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in a trap; and, according to circumſtances made 
failors of, or let go again. : 
The footway paved with large ſtones on both 
fides of the ftreets, appears to a foreigner ex- 
ceedingly convenient and pleaſant ; as one may 
there walk in perfect ſafety, from the prodigions 
crowd of carts and coaches that fill the centre. 
However, politeneſs requires you to let a lady, 
or any one to whom you wiſh to ſhew reſt, 
paſs, not, as we do, always to the right, ut on 
the fide next the houſes or the wall wither 
that happens to be on the right, or et. 
People feldom walk in the middle 'of th. ts 
in London, excepting when they. ether 
which at Charing-croſs, and other places, herd 
ant ſexeral ſtreets meet, is ſometimes fta favzers 
ous. | 
mM It has a ſtrange appearance, eſpecial'y in the 
re. Strand, where there is a conſtant ſucccthon of 
-nt © {bop after ſhop; and where, not unfiequently, 
ys people of different trades inhabit the ſame lonſe, 
ve to fee their doors, or the tops of their windows, 
"or or boards expreſsly for the purpoſe, all written 
over from top to bottom, with Jarge painted 
am letters. Every perſon, of every trade or occu- 
3 who owns ever ſo ſwall a portion of a 
ouſe, makes a parade with a fign at his door ; 
and there is hardly a cobler, whoſe name and pro- 
feſſion may not be read in large golden characters, 
by every one that paſſes, It is here not ar all 
uncommon to ſee on doors, in one continued 
ſtcceffion, „children educated here; © ſhoes 
mended here ;” © foreign ſpirituous liquors ſold 
here; and © funerals furniſhed here,” Of all 
theſe inſcriptions, however, I am' ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, that dealer ia foreign ſpirituous liquors” 
2 fie 
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\| is by far the moſt frequent. And, indeed, it is 
i} allowed by the Engliſh themſelves, that the 
4 propenſity of the common people to the drink- 
ing of brandy or gin, is carried to a great ex- 
cels: and I own it ſtruck me as a peculiar 
phraſeology, when, to tell you, that a perſon 
is intoxicated, or drunk, you hear them ſay, | 
as they generally do, that he is in liquor. In Wl 
the late riots, which are ſtill the general topic 
of converſation, more people were found drad 
near empty brandy-caſks in the ſtreets, than were 
killed by the muſket-balls of regiments, that 
were called in, It gave me much real plea- 
— ſure, when I walked from Charing-croſs, up the 
Strand, paſt St. Paul's to the Royal-Exchange, to 
meet, in the thickeſt crowds, perſons, from the 
Pighel to the loweſt ranks, almoſt all well-look- 
g people, and cleanly and neatly dreſſed. I 
'Farcly ſaw, even a fellow with a wheelbarrow, 
who had not a ſhirt on; nor even a beggar, 
without both a ſhirt, and ſhoes and ſtockings. 
3 are certainly diſtinguiſhed for clean- 
| neſs. ; 
| It has a very uncommon. appearance, in this 
i tumult of people, where every one, with haſty 
and eager ftep, ſeems to be purſuing either his 
|  bufineſs or his pleaſure, to obſerve, as is not 
unfrequent, people puſhing one againſt another, 
4 only perhaps to ſee a funeral paſs. The Engliſh 
© coffins are made very economically, according 
| to the exact form of the body; they are flat, 
and broad at top ; tapering gradually from the 
middle, and drawing to a point at the feet, not 
very unlike the caſe of a violin. 
A few dirty-looking men, who bear the coffin, 
endeayour to make their way through the crowd, 
b 6 as 
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as well as they can ; and ſome mourners follow. 


The people ſeem to pay as little ſerious attention 
to ſuch a proceſſion, as if a hay-cart were driv- 
ing paſt. The funerals of people of diſtinction 
are, however, difterently regarded. 

Theſe funerals always appear to me the more 
indecent in a populous city, from the total in- 
difference of the beholders, and the perfect un- 
concern with which they are beheld. 

The body of a fellow-creature is carried to his 
long home, as though it had been utterly un- 
connected with the reſt of mankind. Whereas, 
in a ſmall town or village, every one knows 


every one; and no one can be ſo inſignificant, 


as not to be miſſed, when he is taken away. $ 
That ſame influenza, which TI left at Berlin, 
I had the hard fortune again to find here; all 
many people die of it. It is as yet very cold i 
the time of the year, and I am obliged every 
day to have a fire. I muft own, that the heat 
or warmth given by ſea- coal, burnt in the chim- 
ney, appears to me ſofter and milder, than thit 
given by our ſtoves. The fight of the fire has 
alſo a cheerful and pleaſing effect. Only you 
muſt take care, not to look at it long and ſtea- 
dily, leſt it ſhould affect the eyes. It is pro- 
bably owing to this caution, that there are ſo 
many young old-men in England, who walk 
and ride in the public ftreets with their ſpec- 
tacles on; thus anticipating, in the bloom of 
youth, thoſe conveniences and comforts, which 
were intended for old age“. 882 


Whether our, author makes this remark in kmplicity, or 
ridicule, we cannot take upon us to determine: the latter, 
however, ſeems the moſt probable, 5 


Vox. IV. 'G I would 
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I would always adviſe thoſe who wiſh to 
drink coffee in England, to mention beforehand, 
how many cups are to be made with half anounce, 
or elſe the people will probably bring them a pro- 
digious quantity of brown water; which (not- 
withſtanding all my admonitions) 1 have not 
yet been able wholly to avoid. The fine wheaten 


bread which I found here, beſides excellent but- 


ter and Cheſhire-cheeſe, made up for my ſcanty 
dinners. - For an Engliſh dinner, to perſons in 
my ſituation, generally conſiſts of a piece of 
half-boiled, or half-roafted, meat; and a few 
cabbage-leaves, . boiled in plain water; on which 
they pour a ſauce made ot flour and butter, the 
uſual method of dreſſing vegetables in England, 

The ſlices of bread and butter, which they 
give you with your tea, are as thin as poppy- 


© 


leaves. But there is another kind of bread and 


butter uſually eaten with tea, which is toaſted 
by the fire, and is incomparably good. 'This is 


called toaſt, ö 


The cuſtom of fleeping without a feather- bed 
for a covering, particularly pleaſed me“. You 
here lie between two ſheets, and are covered 
with blankets ; which, without opprefling you, 
keep you ſutficieatly warm. When the maid 
was diſpleaſed with me, ] heard her ſometimes, 
at the door, call me the German; otherwiſe, in 
the family, 1 went by the name of the Gentle- 


man. ' 
* 


From my lodging to the Royal-Exchange, was 
about as far as from one end of Berlin to the 
other; and from the Tower, and St. Catheride's, 


This allodes to the German cuſtom of fleeping between 


- where 
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where the ſhips arrive in the Thames, as far 
again. As it was quite dark, when I came back 
the-firſt evening from viſiting the ſhip in which 
I arrived, I was aftoniſhed at the admirable 
manner in which the ſtreets are lighted up; 
compared to which, our ftreets in Berlin make 
a moſt miſerable ſhow, The lamps are lighted, 
whilſt it is till day-light; and are ſo near each 

other, that even on the moſt ordinary and com- 
mon nights, the city has the appearance of a 
feſtive illumination; for which ſome German 
prince, who came to London for the firſt time, 
once, it is ſaid, actually took it, and ſerionſly 
believed it' to have been TU ordered on 
account of his arrival. 

On Sunday, the 9th of. June, I esche at the 
German chureh, on Ludgate-hill, for the Rev. Mr, 
Wendeborn. He is the author of © Der flatiſchen 
Beytrage zur nahern Kentniſs groſs Brittaniens.“ 
This valuable book has already been of uncom- 
mon ſervice to me; and I cannot but recommend 
it to every one, who goes to England. It is the 
more uſeful, as yon can with eafe carry it in 

your pocket ; and you find in it information on 
every ſubject. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
Mr. Wendeborn, who has now been a length of 
time in England, muſt have been able more fre- 
quently, and-with greater exaQnefs to make his 
obſervations, than thoſe who only paſs through, 
or make a very ſhort ſtay. It is almoſt impoth-" 
ble for any one, who has this book always at 
hand, to omit any thing worthy of notice in or 
about London; or not to learn all that is moſt 


material to know, of the fate and fitoation of 
the kingdom i in Fan, ee en 2008 th 
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Mr. Wendeborn lives in New Inn, near Tem- 

e-bar, in a philoſophical, but not unimprov- 
ing retirement. He is almoſt become a native; 
and his library conſiſts chiefly of Engliſh books. 

Here I ſaw, for the firſt time, a very uſeful 
machine, which is little known in Germany, or 
at leaſt not much uſed. 

This is a preſs in which, by means of very 
firong iron ſprings, a written paper may be 
printed on another blank paper, and you thus 
fave yourſelf the trouble of copying ; and at the 
ſame time multiply your own hand writing, 
Mr. Wendeborn makes uſe of this machine, 
every time he ſends manuſcripts abroad, of which 
he wiſhes to keep a copy. This machine was of 
mahogany ; and coſt pretty high. 

I ſuppoſe it is becauſe the inhabitants of Lon- 
don' riſe ſolate, that divine ſervice begins only at 
half paſt ten o'clock. I arrived juſt in time, at 
the church, where, after the ſermon, I was 
obliged to read a public thankſgiying for the 
ſafe arrival of our ſhip. The Germen clergy 
here dreſs exaQly the ſame as the Engliſh cler- 
g, that is, in long robes. with wide 3 in 

which I likewiſe was obliged to wrap myſelf. 

The day before, I waited on our ambaſſador, 
Count Lucy ; and was agreeably ſurpriſed at the 
fimplicity of his manner of living. His ſecre- 
tary lives up ſtairs, where alſo I met with the 
Pruſſian Conſul, who happened juſt then to be 

ying bim a viſit. Below, on the right hand, 
1 — immediately ſhewo into his excellency's 


toom, without being obliged to paſs through an 


anti- chamber. He wore a blue coat, with a red 
collar and red facings. He converſed with- me, 
as we drank a dith of coffee, on various learned 

topics, 
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topics, When came to take my leave, he de- 
fired me to come and ſee bim without cere- 
mony, whenever it ſuited me, as be ſhould be 
always happy to ſee me. 2 $14 

Mr. Leonhard, who has tranſlated ſeveral cele- 
brated Engliſh plays, ſuch as Ihe School for Scandal, 
and ſome others, lives here as a private perſon, 
inſtructing Germans in Engliſh, and Engliſhmen 
in German, with great ability. Healſp it is, who 
writes the articles concerning England, for the 
new Hamburgh newſpaper; for which he is paid 
a ſtated yearly ſtipend, I may add alſo, that he is 
the maſter of a German freemaſon's lodge in Lon- 
don, andrepreſentative of all the German lodges in 
England; an employment of far more trouble, than 
profit, to him: for all the world applies to him 
in all caſes and emergencies. I alſo was recom- 
mended to him from Hamburgh. He is a very 
complaifant man; and ſhewed me many civilities. 
He repeats Engliſh poetry with great propriety; 
and ſpeaks the language nearly with the ſame fa- 
Cility as he does his mother tongue. He is mar- 
ried to an amiable Englifhwoman. . 

One evening 1 viſited V auxhall. I had not 
far to go from my lodgings, in the Adelphi Build- 
ings, to Weſtminſter Bridge, where you always 
find a great number of boats on the Thames, 


which are ready, on the leaft fignal, to ſerve 


thoſe who will pay them, according to the diſ- 
tance. 3 | | , 3 
From hence, I went up the Thames to Vaux- 


hall, and as I paſſed along, I ſaw Lambeth; and 


the venerable old palace belonging to the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury, lying on my left. ; 
Vauxball is, properly ſpeaking, the name of a 
little village, in which the garden, now almoſ 
03 exclufiyely 
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exclufively bearing the ſame name, is fituated, 
You pay a ſhilling on entrance. | 

On entering it, I really found, or fancied I 
found, ſome reſemblance to our Berlin Vauxball; 
if, according to Virgil, I may be permitted to 
compare ſmall things with great ones. The 
walks at leaſt, with the paintings at the end, and 
1 the high trees, which, here and there, form a 
1 beautiful grove, or wood, on either fide, were 
1 ſo fimilar to thoſe of Berlin, that often, as I 
h walked along them, I ſeemed to tranſport myſelf, 
N in imagination, once more to Berlin, and forgot 
for a moment, that immenſe ſeas, and moun- 
tains, and kingdoms now lay between us. 1 was 


i the more tempted to indulge in this reverie, as [ 
= actually met with ſeveral gentlemen, inhabitants 
4 of Berlin; in particular Mr. S***r, and ſome 


wy others, with whom I ſpent the evening in the 
4 moſt agreeable manner. Here and there you 
are pleaſingly ſurpriſed by the ſudden appear- 
ance of the ſtatues of the moſt rerowned Engliſh 
ws poets and philoſophers; ſuch as Milton, Thom» 
| fon, and others. But what gave me moſt plea- 
ſare, was the ſtatue of the German compoſer, 
Handel, which, on entering the garden, is not 
far diſtant from the orcheſtra, : | 
This orcheſtra is among a number of trees, 
ſituated as in alittle wood, and is an exceedingly 
handſome one. As you enter the garden, you 
immediately hear the ſound of vocal and inſtru- 
mental mufic. There are ſeveral female fingers 
conſtantly hired to fing here. | 
- On each fide of the orcheſtra are {mall boxes, 
with tables and benches, in which you ſup. 
+ The walks before theſe, as well as in every other 
UE part of the garden, are crowded with people - 
: | | ; a a 
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all ranks. IT ſupped here with Mr. SK ur, and 
the ſecretary of the Pruſſian ambaſſador ; beſides 
a few other gentlemen from Berlin; but what 
moſt aftoniſhed me, was the boldneſs of the 
women of the town, who often ruſhed in upon 
us by half dozens, and in the moſt ſhameleſs 
manner importuned us for wine. Our gentle- 
men thought it eicher unwiſe, unkind, or unſafe, 
to refuſe them ſo ſmall a boon. 

When the evening was pretty far advanced, we 
were entertained with a fight, that is indeed fin- 
gularly curious and intereſting. In a particular 
part of the garden, a curtain was drawn up, and 
by means of ſome mechaniſm, of extraordinary 
ingenuity, the eye and the ear are ſo com- 
pletely deceived, that it is not eaſy to perſuade 
one's-ſelf it is a deception; and that one does 
not actually ſee and hear a natural waterfal from 
a high rock. As every one was flocking to 
this fcene in crowds, there aroſe all at once a 
loud cry of, Take care of your pockets.” This 
informed us, but too clearly, that there were 
ſome pick-pockets among the crowd, who had 
already made ſome fortunate ftrokes. | 

The rotunda, a magnificent circular building, 
in the garden, particularly engaged my atten- 
tion. va. ; | | 

By means of beautiful chandeliers and large 
mirrors, it was illuminated in the moſt ſuperb 
manner; and every where decorated with de- 
lightful paintings and ſtatues, in the contem- 
plation of which, you may ſpend ſeveral hours 
very agreeably, when you are tired of the crowd 
and the buſtle, in the walks of the garden. 
Among the paintings one repreſents the ſur- 
render of a beſieged city. If you look at this 

| : painting 
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painting with attention, for any length of time, 
it affects you fo much, that you even ſhed tears. 
The expreſſion of the greateſt diftreſs, even bor- 
. dering on deſpair, on the part of the befieged, 
the fearful expectation of the uncertain iſſue, 
and what the victor will determine, concerning 
thoſe unfortunate people, may all be read ſo 
_ plainly, and fo naturally in the countenances of 
the inhabitants who are imploring for mercy, 
from the hoary head, to the ſackling, whom his 
mother holds up, that you quite forget yourſelf, 
and in the end ſcarcely believe it to be a paiat- 
ing before you. | Wh 
You alſo here find the buſts of the beſt Eng- 
Aiſh authors, placed all round 6n the fides. Thus 
a Briton again meets with his Shakeſpear, Locke, 
Milton, and Dryden, in the public places of his 
amuſements; and there alſo reveres their mo- 
mory. Even the common people, thus become 
familiar with the names of thoſe who have done 
* honour to their nation; and are taught to men- 
tion them with veneration. For this rotunda is 
alſo an orcheſtra, in which the muſic is per- 
— in rainy weather. But enough of Vaux- 
al 0 2 . 
Certain it is, that the Engliſh claſſical authors 
are read more generally, beyohd all compariſon 
than the German. | | 
My landlady, who was only a taylor's widow, 
reads her Milton; and told me, that her late huſ- 
band fell firſt in love with her, on this very ac- 
count; becauſe ſhe read Milton with ſuch proper 
emphaſis. This fingle inſtance perhaps would 
prove but little; but I have converſed with ſeve- 
ral people of the lower claſs, who all knew their 
national authors, and who all have read many, 
LIES | if 
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if not all of them. This elevates the lower ranks, 1 
and brings them nearer to the higher, There is | 
hardly any argument, or diſpute in converſation, 
in the higher ranks, about which the lower can- 
not alſo converſe or give their opinion, Nowin 
Germany, fince Gelleſt, there has as yet been 
no poet's name familiar to the people. But the 
quick ſale of the claſſical authors, is bere pro- 
moted alſo, by cheap and convenient editions. 
They have them all bound in pocket volumes; 
as well as in a more pompous fiyle. I myſelf - 
bought Milton in duodecimo for two ſhillings, 
neatly bound ;- it is ſuch a one as I can, with 
great convenience, carry in my pocket At 
ſtalls, and in the ſtreets, you every now and then 
meet with a fort of bibliopoliſts, who ſell 
fingle or odd volumes; ſometimes ſo low as a 
penny; nay, even ſometimes for a halfpenny a 
. piece, Of one of theſe, I bonght the two vo- 
lumes of the Vicar of Wakefield, for fixpence. 
In what eſtimation our German literature is held 
in England, 1 was enabled to judge, in ſome de- | 
gree, by the printed propoſals of a book, which 
I ſaw. The title was The Entertaining Mu- 
ſeum, or Complete Circulating Library ;” which 
is to contain a liſt of all the Engliſh claſſical 
authors, as well as tranſlations of the beſt French, 
Spaniſh, Italian, and even German novels*. 

The only tranſlation from the German which 
has been particularly ſucceſsful in England, is 
« Geſner's Death of Abel.” The tranſlation of 
that work has been oftener reprinted in England, 
than ever the original was in Germany. 1 have 


/ 
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® Since the period of our author's travels, German litera» 
dure has become very faſhionable in England. Py 
aQually 
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actually ſeen the eighteenth edition of it.“ Klop- 
flock's Meſliah, as is well known, has been here 
but ill received: to be ſure, they ſay, it is but 
indifferently tranſlated. I have not yet been able 
to obtain a ſight of it. The Rev. Mr. Wende- 
born has written a grammar for the German lan- 
guage in Engliſh, for the uſe of Engliſhmen; 
which has met with much applanſe. 
I had often heard Ranclagh ſpoken of. On 
the evening of the 12th I taok a walk, in order 
to viſit this famous place of amuſement ; but I 1 
miſſed my way and got to Chelfea ; where I met 
a man with a wheelbarrow, who not only very 
civilly ſhewed me the right road, but alſo con- 
verſed with me the whole of the diſtance, which 
we walked together. And finding, on enquiry, 
that I was a ſubject of the king of Pruſſia, be de- 
fired me, with much eagerneſs, to relate to him 
ſore anecdotes concerning that mighty monarch. 
At length I arcived at Ranelagh ; and having 
paid my half-crown, on entrance, I ſoon en- | 
_ quired for the garden door, and it was readily 
ſhewn to me; when to my infinite aſtoniſhment, 
I found myſelf in a poor, mean- looking, and 
ill-lighted garden, where I met but few people. 
I had not been here long, before I was accoſted by 
a young lady, who alſo was walking there, and 
who, without ceremony, offered me her arm, 
aſking me why I walked thus ſolitarily ? I now 
concluded, this could not poſſibly be the ſplen- 
did, much-boaſted Ranelagh; and ſo, ſeeing not 
far from me a number of people entering a door, 
I followed them, in hopes either to get out 
again, or to vary the ſcene. 
But it is impoſſible to deſcribe, or indeed to 
conceive, the effect it had on me, when, com- 


ing 
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ing ont of the gloom of the garden, I ſuddenly 
entered a, round building, illuminated by many 
bundred lamps; the ſplendor and beauty of 
which ſurpaſied every thing of the kind I had 


ever ſeen before. Every thing ſeemed hereto be 
round: above, there was a gallery divided into 


boxes; and in one part of it an organ with a 
beautiful choir, from which iſſued both inſtru- 
mental and vocal muſic. All around, under this 
gallery, are handſome painted boxes ſor thoſe 
who wiſh to take refreſhments: the floor was 
covered with mats; in the middle of which are 
four high black pillars; within which there are 


neat fire -places for preparing tea, coffee, and 


punch: and all around alſo there are placed 
tables, ſet out with all kinds of refrechments. 
Within theſe four pillars, is a kind of magic ro- 
tundo, where all the bean-monde of London 
move perpetually round and round, 

I at firſt mixed with this immenſe concourſe 
of people, of all ſexes, ages, countries, and cha- 
raters: and I muſt confeſs, that the inceflant 
chavge of faces, the far greater number of which 
were ſtrikingly beautiful, together with the il- 
lamination, the extent and majeſtie ſplendor of 
the place, with the continued ſound of the matic, 
makes an inconceivably delightful impreſſion on 
the imagination. | 

Being, however, at length tired of the crowd, 
and being tired alſo with always moving round 
and round in 4 circle, I ſat down in one of the 


boxes, in order to take ſome reſreſhment, aud 
was now contemplating at my eaſe, this prodi- 


giovs collection and crowd of a happy, cheer- 
ful world, who were here enjoying themſelves 
deyoid of care, when a waiter very civily aſked 

"> | mo 
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me what refreſhment I wiſhed to have, and in a 


few moments returned with what I aſked for. 


To my aſtoniſhment, he would accept no money 
for theſe refreſhments; which I could not come 
prehend, till he told me that every thing was 
included in the half-crown I had paid at the 
door; and that I had only to command, if I 
wiſhed for any thing more; but that, if I pleaſed, 
I might give him as a preſent a trifting douceur. 
I now went up into the gallery, and ſeated 
myſelf in one: of the boxes there: and from 
thence, becoming all at once, a grave and mo- 
ralizing ſpectator, I looked down on the con- 
courſe of people, who were ftill moving round 
and round in the fairy circle; and then I could 


eaſily diftinguiſh ſeveral ftars, and other orders 


of knighthood ; French queues and bags con- 
traſted with plain Engliſh heads of hair, or pro- 


ſeſſional wigs; old age and youth, nobility and 


commonality, all paſting each other in the-mot- 
ley ſwarm. . An Engliſhman, who joined me 
during this my reverie, pointed out to me, on 
my enquiring, princes and lords with their daz- 
zling ſtars, with which they eclipſed the leſs 
brilliant part of the company. by 


- 


Here ſome moved round in an eternal circle, 


to ſee and be ſeen; there a group of eager con- 


noiſſeurs had placed themſelves before the orche- 


ſtra, and were feaſting their ears, while others, 
at the well-ſapplied tables, were regaling the 
parched roofs of their mouths, in a more ſub- 
ſtantial manner; and again, others like myſelf, 
were fitting alone, in the corner of a box in the 
gallery, making their remarks and reflections on 
ſo intereſting a ſcene. en 


I now 


I now and then indulged myſelf in the plea- 
ſure of exchanging, for ſome minutes, all this 
magnificence and ſplendor, for the gldom of the 
garden, in order to renew the pleaſing ſurpriſe I 
experienced on my firft entering the building. 


continual variation of entertainment; when the 
crowd now all at once began to leſſen, and I 
alſo took a coach and drove home. : 


At Ranelagh, the company appeared to me 


much better, and more ſelect than at Vaux- 


ball; for thoſe of the lower claſs, who go there, 


always dreſs themſelves in their beſt; and thus 
endeavour to copy the great. Here, even the 
pooreſt families are at the expence of a coach, to 
go to Ranelagh, as my landlady affared me, She 
always fixed on ſome one day in the year, on 
which, without fail, ſhe drove to Ranelagh. On 
the whole, the expence at Ranelagh is nothing 
near ſo great as it is at Vauxhall, if you confi» 
der the refreſhments; for any one who ſups at 
Vauxhall is likely, for a very moderate enter- 
tainment, to pay at leaſt half-a-guinea. 

To be in London, and not to ſee the parlia- 
ment houſe, would have argued a ſtrange want 
of curiofity. 12245 
One afternoon, therefore, about three o clock, 
at which hour, or thereabouts, the bouſe moſt 
commonly meets, I enquired for Weſtminſter- 
hall, and was very politely directed by an Eng- 
liſhman. ' Theſe directions are always given with 
the utmoſt kindneſs, 

Weſtminſter · hall is an enormous Gothic build- 


ing, whoſe yaulted roof is ſupported, not by pil- | 
lars, but inſtead of theſe there are on each fide, 
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Thus I ſpent here ſome hours in the night, in a 
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with a member, I was under the mortifying ne- 


landlady told me, I ſhould have given the well - 
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large, unnatural heads of angels, carved in wood, 
which ſeem to ſupport the roof. 

When you have paſſed through this long hall, 
you aſcend a few ſteps at the end, and are led 
through a dark paſſage into the Houſe of Com- 
mons; which, below, has a large double door; 
and above, there is a ſmall ſtair caſe, by which 


you go to the gallery, the One allotted for 
ſtrangers. 


The firſt time I went up this ſmall ſtair- caſe 
and had reached the ar ps I ſaw a very genteel 
man in black ſtanding there; I accoſted him, 
without any introduction, and I atked him he- 
ther I might be allowed to go into the gallery, 
He told — that I matt be introduced by a mem- 
ber, or elſe I could not get admithon there, 
Now as I had not the honour to be acquainted 


ceſlity of retreating, and again going down 
ſtairs; as I did, much chagrived. And now, 21 
I'was ſullenly marching back, L heard ſomething 
ſaid about a bottle of wine, which ſeemed to be 
addreſſed to me. I could not conceive what it 
eould mean, till I got home, when my obliging 


dreſſed man -half-a-crown, or a couple of ſhil- 
lings, for a bottle of wine. Happy in this in- 
formation, I went again the next day, when the 
ſame man, who before had ſent me away, after 
I bad given him only two ſhillings, very politely 
opened the door for me, and himſelf -recom- 
mended me to a good ſeat in the gallery, 

And thus I now, for the firſt time, ſaw the 


| vat of the Britiſh nation aſſembled in its re- 


preſentati ves, in rather a mean-looking building, 
that not 2 little reſembles a chapel. The ſpeaker, 
| . 21 


an elderly man, dreſſed in an enormous wig, with 
two knotted curls behind, and a black cloak, 
with his hat on bis head, ſat oppoſite to me on a 
lofty chair; before which ftands a table, like an 
altar; and at this there fit two men, calledclerks, 
dreſſed in black, with black cloaks. On the ta- 
ble, by the fide of the great parchment acts, lies 
a huge, gilt ſceptre, which is always taken away, 
and placed in a conſervatory under the table, as 
ſoon as ever the ſpeaker quits the chair; which 
he does as often as the houſe reſolves itſelf into a 
committee. A committee means nothing more 


than that the houſe pats itſelf into a fituation 


freely to diſcuſs and debate any point of difficul- 
ty and Moment, and, while it laſts, the ſpeaker 


partly lays afide his power as a moderator, As © 


ſoon-as this is over, ſome one tells the ſpeaker, 
that he may now again be ſeated; and immedi- 
ately on the ſpeaker's being again in the chair, 


the ſceptre is alſo e on the table before 
him. 


All round, on the fides of the houſe MY Sk the 
gallery, are bench for the members, covered 
with green cloth, always one above the other, in 
order that he who is ff peaking, may ſee over thoſe 


who fit before him. The ſeats in the gallery are 


on the ſame plan. The members of parliament 
keep their hats on, but the (peQators i in the gal- 


lery are uncovered. 


The members of the Houſe of Commons have 


nothing particular ia their dreſs; they even come 
into the houſe in their great coats, and with boots 
and ſpurs. It is not at all uncommon to ſee a 
member lying ſtretched out on one of the benches, 
while others are debating. Some crack nuts, 
-othars eat oranges, or 'whateyer elſe is in ſeaſon. 
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There is no end to their going in and out; and at 
often as any one wiſhes to go out, he places him- 
ſelf before the ſpeaker, and makes him his bow, 
as if, like a ſchool-boy, he aſked his tutor's per- 
miſſion. _ VSG | 
- Thoſe who ſpeak ſeem to deliver themſelves 
with but little, perhaps not always with even a 
decorous, gravity. , All that is neceſſary, is to 
ſtand up in your place, take /off your hat, turn 
to the ſpeaker, (to whom all the ſpeeches are ad- 
dreſſed) to hold your hat and ſtick in one hand, 
and with the other hand to make any ſuch mo- 
tions as you fancy neceſſary to accompany your 

ſpeech. 13 hs 

If it happens that a member riſes, who is but 
a bad ſpeaker, or if what he ſays is generall 
deemed not ſufficiently interefling; ſo much — 
is made, that he can ſcarcely diſtinguiſh his own 
words. This muſt needs be a diftrefling ſituation; 
and it ſeems then to be particularly laughable, 
when the ſpeaker, in his chair, like a tutor in a 
ſchool, again and again endeavours to reftore or- 
der, which he does, by calling out 2 order / 10 
erder ! | 

On the contrary, when a favourite member, 
and one who ſpeaks well, and to the purpoſe, 
riſes; the moſt perfe& filence reigns: and his 
friends and admirers, one after another, make 
their approbation known by calling out her lin! 
This is always regarded asa greatencouragement; 
and 1 have often obſerved, that one who began 
with : ſome diffidence, and even ſomewhat inati- 
ſpiciouſly, bas, in the end, been ſo animated, 


that he has ſpoken with a torrent of eloquence. : 


As all ſpeeches are directed to the ſpeaker, all 
the members always preface their ſpeeches with, 


Sir; 


ä 
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Sir; and he, on being thus addreſſed, generally 


moves his hat a little, but immediately puts it on 
again. This Sir is often introduced in the courſe 
of their ſpeeches, and ſerves to conne& what is 
ſaid: it ſeems alſo to ſtand the ſpeaker in ſome 
ſtead, when any one's memory fails him, or he is 
otherwiſe at a loſk for matter; for, while he is 
ſaying Sir, and has thus obtained a little pauſe, 
— recollects what is to follow. 

The firſt day that I was at the Houſe of Com- 
mons, an Engliſh gentlemag, who fat next to me 
in the gallery, very obligingly pointed out to me 
the principal members; ſuch as Fox, Burke, Rig- 
by; &e. all of whom I heard ſpeak. The debate 
happened to be, whether, befides being made a 
peer, any other ſpecitic reward ſhould be beftow- 
ed by the nation on their gallant admiral, Rodney. 
In the courſe of the debate, I remember, Mr. Fox 


was · very ſharply reprimanded by young Lord 


Fielding, for having. when miniſter, oppoſed the 
aber of Admiral * as a member for Weit- 
Mmmrrer. 


Fox was 6rting to the right of the en not 


fas from the table on which the gilt ſceptre lay. 
He how took lis place fo near it that he could. 
reach it with bis hand, and, thus placed, he 
gave it many a violent and hearty thump, either 
to aid, or to ſhew, the energy wich which he 
ſpoke. If the charge was vehement, his defence 
was no leſs ſo: he juſtified himſelf againft Lord 
Fielding, by maintaining, that he bad not op- 
poſed this election in the character of a miniſter, 
but as an individual, or private perſon: and that, 
as ſach, he hut freely and honeſtly given his vote 
for another. It is ipoffible for me to deſeribe. 
wur what fire, and porſualive eloqueiite: be 
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ſpoke, and how the ſpeaker in the chair inceſ- 1 
ſantly nodded approbation, from beneath his ſo- 
lemn wig; and innumerable voices inceſſantly 
called out, hear him! hear him!' and when 
there was the leaſt fign that he intended to leave 
off ſpeaking, they no leſs ci ferouſly exclaimed, 
go on] and ſo he continued to ſpeak in this 
manner for nearly two hours. 
Mr. Rigby in reply, made a ſhort, but humour- 
ous ſpeech, in which he mentioned of how little 
conſequence the title of lord and lady was without 
money to ſupport it, and finiſhed with the latin 
proverb, infelix paupertas—quia ridiculos mi- 
at facit. He very judiciouſly obſerved, that 
previous enquiry ſhould be made, whether Ad- 
miral Rodney had made any rich prizes, or cap- 
tures; becauſe, if that ſhould be the caſe, he 
would not ſtand in need of further reward in mo- 
' _ ney. I afterwards almoſt every day attended at 
the parliament houſe, and found the moſt rational 
-- amuſement, 9 | e 
The little leſs than downright, open ahuſe, 
and the many really rude things, which the mem- 
bers ſaid to each other, firuck- me much. For 
example; when one has finiſhed, another. riſes, 
and immediately taxes with abſurdity all that he 
honourable gemeleman (for with this title the mem- | 
bers of the Houſe of Commons always compliment 
each other) bad juſt advanced. It would indeed 
be contrary to the rules of the honſe, flatly to tell 
each other, that what have ſpoken, is falſe, 
dr even fooliſh: inſtead of this, they turn them 
ſelves, as uſual, to the ſpeaker, and ſo, whilſt 
| their addreſs is directed to him, they fancy they = 
Lviolate neither the rules of parliament, nor thoſe 
of good breeding and decoruw, by uttering = 
LS: 3 . mo 
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moſt cutting, perſonal ſarcaſms againſt the mem- 


ber, or the meaſure they oppoſe. | 

It is quite laughable to ſee, as one ſometimes 
does, one member ſpeaking, and another accon- 
panying the ſpeech with his ation. This I re- 
marked more than once in a worthy old citizen, 


who was fearful of ſpeaking himſelf, but when 


his neighbour ſpoke, he accompanied every ener- 
getic ſentence with a ſuitable geſticulation, by 


which means his whole body was ſometimes in 


motion. ; 
It often happens, that the jett, or principal 
point, in the debate, is loſt in theſe perſonal con- 
teſts and bickerings between each other. When 
they laſt ſo long as to become quite tedious and 
tireſome, and likely to do harm rather than good, 
the houſe takes upon itſelf to expreſs its diſap- 
probation; and then there ariſes a general cry, ot, 
the queſtion! the queſtion!' When the queſtion 
is put, and the —.— the ſpeaker ſays: 


© thoſe who are fo queſtion, are to ſay aye, 


and thoſe who are againfl it, 2 You then hear 


a confuſed cry of aye and no: but, at length, the 
ſpeaker ſays: I think there are more ayes than 
noes; or more noes than ayes. The ayes have it; 
or the noes have it; as the caſe may be. But 
all the ſpectators muſt then retire, from the gal- 
lery, on hearing the words, * withdraw | with» 
draw The ſtrangers are then ſhut up in a ſmall 
room, at the foot of the ſtairs, till the voting is 
over, when they are again permitted to take their 
places in the gallery. In this manner we, the 
ſtrangers, have ſometimes been ſent away two or 
three times, in the courſe of one fitting; and 
again permitted to returu. Among theſe ſpecta· 
tors are people of all ranks; aud even, not un- 

frequently 
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| frequent ladies. Two ſhort-hand writers have 
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bhetiines not far diftant from me, who en- 
dead out to take down the words of the ſpeaker ; 
and thus all that is very remarkable may gene- 


rally be read in print the next day. The ſhort- 


hand writers, whom I noticed, are ſuppoſed to 
be employed and paid by the editors of the dit- 
ferent newſpapers, and are conſtant attendants 
on the parliament ; and ſo. they pay the door- 
keeper a fee for the ſeſſion. I have now and then 
ſeen. ſome of the members bring their ſons, whilſt 
quite little boys, and carry them to their feats 
along with themſelves. nog 

There appears to be much more politeneſs and 
w_ courteous behaviour in the members of the 

upper houſe. But he who wiſhes to obſerve man- 


kind, and to contemplate the leading traits of 
the different charaQers, moſt ſtrongly marked, 


will do well to attend frequently the apt wh ra- 
ther than the other houſe. 

While I was in London, what is called king: 
ing day arrived. There was alſo a parliamentary 
election: I could only ſee one of the two fights; 
and therefore — y preferred the latter, while 


IJ only heard tolling at” a diftance the death-bell 


of the facrifite to juſtice. 

The cities of London and Weſtminſter Keil, 
the one four, and the other two members to par- 
liament: Mr. Fox is one of the two members 


for Weſtminfter; one ſeat was vacant; aud that 


wiitancy vas now to be filed. Sir Cecil Wray, 
hom For had before oppoſed to Lord Hood; 


_ was' now publicly choſen. 1 was told, chest ut 


theſe elections, when there is a ſtrong oppoſition 


5 party, there is often W work; bay this ele- 
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tion was, in the electioneering phraſe, a hollow 
Shs. \ \ 

The election was held in Covent Garden, a 
large market-place, in the open air. There was 
a ſcaffold erected juſt before the door of a very 
handſome church, which alſo is called St. Paul's; 
but which, however, is not to be compared te the 
cathedral. bp 

A temporary edifice, formed only of boards 
and wood nailed together, was erected on the oc- 
cafion, It was called the huftings: and filled 
with benches; and at one end of it, where the 
benches ended, mats were laid; on which thoſe 
who ſpoke to the people flood. In the area be- 
fore the huſtings, immenſe multitndes of people 
were aſſembled; of whom the greateſt part ſeem- 
ed to be of the loweſt order. To this tumultuous 
crowd, however, the ſpeakers often bowed very 
low, and always addreſſed them by the title of 
gentlemen, Sir Cecil Wray was obliged to ſtep 
forward, and promiſe theſe ſame gout , with 
hand and heart, that he would faithfully fulfil 
his duties as their repreſentative. He alſo made 
an apology, becauſe, on account of his journey 
and ill health, he had not been able to wait on 
them, as became him, at their reſpective houſes. 
The moment that he began to ſpeak, even this 
rude rabble became all as quiet as the raging ſea 
after a ſtorm; only every now and then rending 
the air with the parliamentary cry of, © hear him! 
hear him!" and as ſoon as he had done ſpeaking, 
they again vociferated a loud and univerſal huzza, 
every one at the ſame time waving his bat. 

And now, being formally declared to have 
been legally choſen, he again bowed moſt pro- 


foundly, and returned thanks for the great ho- 


nour 
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nour. done him: when a well-dreiled man, whoſe 
name 1 could not learn, ſtepped forward, and in 
a well-indited ſpeech, congratulated both the 
choſen and the chuſers. Upon my word,” ſaid 
a gruff carter, who ſtood near me, that man 
ſpeaks well.“ & 

Even little boys clambered up, and hung on 
the rails and on the lamp-poſts; and, as if the 
ſpeeches had alio been addreſſed to them, they 
too liſtened with the utmoſt attention; and they 
too teſtified their approbation of it, by joining 
luſtily in the three cheers, and waving their hats. 
All the enthuſiaſm of my earlieſt years, kin- 
dled by the patriotiſm of the illuſtrions heroes of 
Rotne, was now revived in my mind: and, 
though all I had juſt ſeen and heard, is, in fact, 
dut the ſemblance of liberty, and that too tribu- 
nitial liberty, yet, at that moment, I thought it 
charming, and it warmed my heart. When we 
here ſee how, in this happy country, the loweſt 
and meaneſt member of ſociety, thus unequivo- 
cally teſtiſies the intereſt which he takes in every 
thing of a public nature; when we ſee, that a 
carter, a common tar, or a ſcavenger is ftill a 
man, nay, an Engliſhman; and as ſuch, has his 


rights and privileges defined and known .as ex- 


actly and as well as bis king, or as his king's mi- 
niſter—it is impoſſible not to feel very differently 
affected from what we are, when ſlaring at our 
ſoldiers, in their exerciſes at Berlin. 
| When Fox, who was among the voters, ar- 
rived at the beginning of the eleQion, he too was 
received with an univerſal ſhout of joy. At 


length, when it was nearly over; the people took 


it into their heads to hear him ſpeak, and every 
one called out Fox | Fox!” I know not why, 
. but 


— 
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but I ſeemed to catch ſome of the ſpirit of the 
lace and time, and fo I alſo bawled, Fox! 

Fox 1” and he was obliged to come forward and 
ſpeak; for no other reaſon, that I could find, 
but that the people wiſhed to hear him ſpeak. 

When the whole was over, the rampant ſpirit 
of liberty, and the wild impatience of a genuine 
Engliſh mob were exhibited in 1 In a 
very few minutes, the Whole ſcaffolding, benches, 
and chairs, and every thing elſe, were completely 
deſtroyed; and themgt, with which it had beenco- 
yered, torn into ten thouſand long ftrips, or pieces, 
with which they encircled multitudes of people 
of all ranks. Theſe they hurried along with them, 
and evety thing elſe that came in their way, as 
trophies of joy; and thus, in the midſt of exulta- 
tion and triumph, they paraded through many of 
the moſt populous ftreets of London. j 

Whilſ in Pruſſia, poets only ſpeak of the love 
of country, as one of the deareſt of all human 
affections, here, there is no man who does not 
feel, and deſcribe with rapture how much he 
loves his country. Yes,' for my country II 
ſhed the laſt drop of my blood |” often exclaimed 
little Jacky, the fine boy in the honſe where 1 
lodged, who is yet only about twelve years old. 
The love of their country, and its unparalleled 
feats in war, are, in general, the ſubject of their 
ballads and popular ſongs, which are ſung about 
the ſtreets by women, who ſell them for a few 
farthings. | | 

It muſt,-I think, be owned, that upon the 
whole, London is neither ſo handſomely nor ſo 
well built as Berlin is, but then it certainly has 
far more fine ſquares. Of theſe there are many 
that, in real magniſicence and beautiful ſymme- 
es | 1 try, 
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try, far ſurpaſs our Gens d' Armes Markt, our 
Denhoſchen, and William's Place. Theſe ſquares, 
or quadrangular places, contain the beſt and moſt 
beautiful buildings of London: a ſpacious ſtreet, 
next to the houſes, goes all round them, and 
within that there is generally a graſs- plot, fenced 
with iron-rails, in the centre of which, in many 
of them, there is a ſtatue, ſometimes equeſtrian 
and gilt. In Groſvenor Square, inſtead of this 
green plot, or area, there is a little, circular wood, 
I no doubt, to give one the idea of ras in 
be. 2 
Deſirous of breathing a little freer air, I took 
a walk from Paddington to Iſlington; where, to 
the left, you have a fine proſpect of the neigh- 
bouring hills, and, in particular, of the village of 
Hampſtead, which is built on one of them; and 
to the right the ſtreets of London furniſh an end- 
leſs variety of intereſting views. _. 
Ils ſoon had the happineſs to become acquainted 
with the Rev. Mr. Woide, who, though well 
known, all over Europe, to be one of the moſt 
learned men of the age, is yet, if poſſible, leſs 
efiimable for his learning, than he is for his un- 
affected goodneſs of heart. He holds a reſpecta- 
ble office in the Britiſh Muſeum, and was oblig- 
ing enough to procure me permiſſion to ſee it. 
In general, you muſt give in your name a fort- 
night before you can be admitted. But, after all, 
I am ſorry to ſay, it was 'the rooms, the glaſs 
caſes, the ſhelves, or the repofitory for the books, 
in the Britiſh Muſeum which I ſaw, @nd not the 
Maſeum itſelf, we were hurried on ſo rapidly 
through the apartments. The company, who 
Nw it when and as 1 did, was various, and ſome 
| of all forts; foie, J beliere, of the yery Jowet 
. _ clafſcy 
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clafſes of the people, of both ſexes; for, as it is 

the property of the nation, every one has the ſame 

right to ſee it, that another has. I had Mr. 

Wendeborn's book in my pocket, and it, at leaſt, 
enabled me to take a ſomewhat more particular 
notice of ſome of the principal things; ſuch as 

the Egyptian mummy, a head of Homer, &c. 
The reſt of the company, obſerving that I had 
ſome aſhſtance, which they had not, ſoon ga- 
thered round me; I pointed out to them, as we 
went along, from Mr, Wendeborn's German 
book, what there was moſt worth ſeeing here. 

The gentleman, who conducted us, took little 
pains to conceal the contempt which be felt for 
my communications, when he found out that it 
was only a German deſcription of the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum I had got. The rapidly paſſing. through 
this vaſt ſait of rooms, in a ſpace of time, little, 
if at all, exceeding an hour; with leiſure juſt to 
caſt one poor, longing look of aſtoniſhment on all 
theſe ſtupendous treaſures of natural curioſities, 


antiquities, and literature; in the contemplation 


of which you could, with pleaſure, ſpend years, 
and a whole life might be employed in the ſtudy 
of them quite confuſes, ſtuns, and overpowers 


one. In ſome branches this collection is ſaid to 
be far ſurpaſſed by ſome others; but taken all 
together, and for ſize, it certainly is equalled by 


none. > HOUR e 7 Fes 

The. Rev. Mr. Woide lives at a place called 
Liſſon Street, not far from Paddington; a very 
village-looking, little town, at the weft end of 
London. It is quite a rural and pleaſant ſitua - 
tion; for here I either do, or fancy I do, already 
breathe/a purer and freer air than in the midſt of 
the town. Of his great abilities, and particularly 
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in oriental literature; it is unneceſſary for me to 
ſpeak. He is aQually meditating a fac-fimile edi- 
tion of the Alexandrian MS*. 

The winter theattes being ſhut, I twice attend- 
ed that in the Haymarket. The firſt time, The 
Nabob was repreſented, of which the late Mr. 
Foote was the author, and for the entertainment, 
a very pleaſing and laugbable, muſical farce, call. 
ed The Agreeable Surpriſe; the ſecond time, I 
ſaw The Englith Merchant; which piece has 
been — into German, and is known 
among us by the title of The Scotchworan 4 or 
The Coffee Houle. 

A very few excepted, the comedians, whom 
I ſaw, were certainly nothing extraordinary. For 
a ſeat in the boxes you pay five ſhillings, in the 
pit-three, in the firſt gallery two, and in the ſe- 
bond, or upper gallery, one ſhilling. And it is 
the tenants in this upper gallery who, for their 
ſhilling, make all that noiſe and uproar, for which 
the Eogliſh playhouſes are ſo famous. I was in 
the pit, —— gradually riſes, amphitheatre - wiſe, 
from the orcheitra, and is furniſhed with benches, 
one above another, from the top to the bottom. 
Often and often, whilſt I ſat here, did a rotten 
orange, or pieces of the peel of an orange, fly paſt 
me, or paſt ſome of my neighbours, and once one 
of them actual iy bit my hat, without my daring 
to look round, for fear . mi ight come plump 
in my face. 

Befides this perpetual peltivg from the gallery, 
which renders an En gliſh playhouſe ſo uncom- 
fortable, there is no end to * 3 out, und 
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0 knocking with their ſticks, till the curtain is 
— drawn up. I ſaw a miller's, or- a baker's boy, 
thus, like a huge booby, leaning over the rails, 
' and knocking, again and again, on the outfide, "4 
© with all his might, without being in the leaſt 
2 aſhamed or abathed. I ſometimes heard too the 
t, le in che lower or middle gallery quarrelling 
tA with thoſe of the upper one. Behind me, in the 
I pit; fat a young fop who, in order to di (play his 
1 cofily 4. buckles with the utmoſt brilliancy, 
n 9 — put his foot on my bench, and even 
or ſometimes upon my coat; which I could avoid 
only by 3 bim as much ſpace, from my por- 
m tion of the ſcat, as would make him a footſtool. 
or In the boxes, quite in a corner, ſat ſever ſer» 
ne Wl vants, who were ſaid to be placed there, to keep 
e- Il the feats for the families they ſerved, till they 
is MW fhould 3 they ſeemed to fit remarkably cloſe 
ir and — on of which, I was told, Was 
ch pprehen ſion of being pelted; for, if one of 
in — — but to look out of the box, be is im- 
ſe, medintely ſaluted with a ens of orange-peal 
es, from the gallery... ... 
m. In Foote's Nabob there are ſandry local an 
en WW perſonal ſatires, which are entirely loſt to a fo- 
aft W reigner. The character of the Nabob was per- 
ne formed by a Mt. Palmer, The jett of the cha- 
ng I racer is, this Nabob, with- many affected airs, 
vp and conſtant aims at gentility, is "Gill but a filly 
| fellow, unexpeRedly come into the poſſeſſion of 
ry, immenſe riches, and therefore, of — paid 
m- much court to by certain deſcriptions of perſons, 
nd who play upon his vanity and weakneſs. One of 
| the laſt »ſcenes. was beſt received; it is that -in 
rn ¶ which-the Nabob's friend and ſobool- fellow vii 
| him; and ot bim, without ceremony, by his 
ing aner E 2 chriſtian 
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cbriſtian- name; but to all their queſtions. of, 
« Whether he does not recolle& them?—Whe- 
ther he does remember ſuch and ſuch a play; or 
ſuch and ſuch a ſcrape; into which they bad fall- 
en in their youth?“ He uniformly anſwers, with 
a look of ineffable contempt, only No, Sir!“ 
Nothiv g can polhbly be more ludicrous, nor more 
comic. - 

\ The. entertainment, The Agreeable: Surpriſe, 
is really a very diverting farce. | The ſame per- 
ſon who, in the play, performed the ſchool-fellow 
of the Nabob, with a great deal of nature and 
original humour, bere acted the part of Lingo; 
his name is Edwin, and he is, without doubt, 
one of the beſt actors of all that IJ have ſeen. 
This Lingo is in love with a certain country 
girl, whoſe name is Cowſlip, to whom he makes 
a declaration; of his paſſion in a ſtrange, mytho- 
Jogical, grammatical ſtyle and manner, and to 
whom; among other fooleries, he ſings, quite en- 
raptured, the following air, and | ſeems to work 
_ himſelf, at leaſt; up to ſuch a e of pon 
Hon, as drr * — him. 

B . | r 

eee I love a lass, 8 

As a cedar tall and lender, i 
Sweet Cowllip's grace, 


n Is her nominative caſe, © © 
A eee eee 


Thoſe two ſentences, i in particular, nomina- 
tive caſe, and in the feminine gender, he affeQs 
to ſiog in a particularly languiſhing air, as if 
canfident that it was irreſiſtible.” This Edwin, 
in all his comic characters, till preſerves ſome- 
2 ſo 1 ene in his coun- 

tenance, 
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tenance, that notivithftauding all his burlechues, 
and even groteſque buffoonery, you cannot bug 


be pleaſed with him. Nothing could equal the 


tone and countenance of ſelf- ſatisfaction, ' with 


which he anſwered one, who atked him Whe: 
ther he was a ſcholar?” “, Why, I was a maſter” 


of ſobolars.” A Mrs. Webb repreſented a cheeſes 
monger, and played the part of a woman-of;the 
lower claſs ſo naturally, as 1 _ no'where-elie 
ever {een equalledz. {+9 1:4 herncnt 
Poor Edwin wasobliged to fing ; bimſelf almoſt 
hoarſe, as he ſometimes was called ono t 
his ſongs, two or three times, only — it 
pleaſed the upper gallery, or the gadi as the Eng. 
lich call them, to bar out encore!” Add toalt 
this, he was farther forced to thank them wilt 
a low bow, for the e . menen 
their applauſ. edge t 
One of the higheſt comic dude in the piece 
ſeemec to me to confiſt ina le, which — 
Betame more and more enormous in the mouths 
of . thoſe who told it again, during the whole'of 
the piece. This kept the audience in almoſt a 
continual fit of laughter. This faroe is not et 
printed, or I really think I ſhould be tcempted to 
venture to make a tranflation; or ratfier an dᷣmi- 
tatien;of it. % on e d ,vriiguas: 
The Eungliſn Merchant, or The: Scotchwoman, 
I have ſeen; much bettet performed abroad, you 
it was here. Mr. Fleck, at Hamburgh, 10 pa — 


ticalar, played the part of the Englith — 
with more intereſt, truth,. and \propriety, than 


one Aickin did here. He ſeemedi to me to fail 


totally in expreſſing the peculiar and original cha- 
racter of Freeport ;-inftead of which, by his mea- 


2 ſteps and. "i affected: Wanner f 
1884 ſpeakingz. 
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| ſpeaking, he converted him into a mere fine 


I 


gentleman, 8 | 
- The character of Amelia was performed by an 
actteſs, who made her firſt appearance on the 
flags; and from a timidity natural on ſuch an oc- 
edtion, and not unbecoming, ſpoke rather low, 


10 that ſhe could not every where be heard, 
Speak londer! ſpeak louder!” cried out ſome 
_ rude fellow from the upper gallery; and ſhe 
immediately, with infinite condeſcenſion, did 


all ſhe could, and not unſucceſsfully, to pleaſe 
even an upper gallery critic. a, - a8 
perſons near me, in the pit, were often 


extra: gantly laviſh. of their applauſe. They 


ſometimes clapped a fingle-ſolitary ſentiment, 
that was almoſt as unmeaning as it was ſhort ; 
Fit happened to be pronounced only with ſome 
little emphaſis, or to contain ſome little point, 


. . ſome. popular doQrine, a ' ſingularly pathetic 


firoke; or-torn of wit. - 
The Agreeable Surpriſe was repeated; and I 


ſaw ita ſecond time with unabated pleaſure. 
The houſe was both times welF-flled; - 


_  As-ſome knowledge of the; modes of education 


is eſſentially. neceſſary; for an obſerver, I found 


messe es tha regulation of one ſeminary of 


learning, here called an academy. Of theſe places 


of education, there is avprodigious number in 


London and its vicinity; thaugh/notwithftandirig 
their pompous names, they are, in reality, no- 


thing more than ſmall ſchools, ſet up by private' 
. perſons, ſon children and goung people. 
One of tnc Engliſhinen, who were my travel - 
liag companibns, made me acquainted with a 
De. G***#, who lives near 5. , and keeps 
aun academy for the ed 


ucation of twelve young 
5 people, 


r . rr 
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people, which number is never exceeded, and 
the ſame plan has been adopted and followed by 
many others, both here and elſewhere. - 

At the entrance, I perceived over the door of 
the houſe, a large board, and written on.it, Dr. 
G#***'s Academy. Dr. G. received me with 

reat courteſy as a foreigner, and ſhewed me his 
chool-room, which was furniſhed. juſt in the 
ſame manner, as the claſſes in our public ſchools 
are, with benches, and a profeſſor's chair, or 

ulpit. by. 
* The uſher, at Dr, G****'s, is a young clergy- 
man, who, ſeated alſo in a ne or deſk, inſtructs 
the boys in the Greek and Latin grammar. 

We went in, during the hours of attendance, 
and he was juſt hearing the boys decline their 
Latin, which he did in the old, 1og-trot way; 
and I oon it had an odd ſound to my ears, 
when, inſtead of our mode of provtuciatien, 
I heard the Engliſh, 

Mr. Gn rx us to dinner, den I was 
introduced to his wife; a very genteel young 
woman, whoſe behaviour to the children was 
fach, that ſhe migbt be ſaid to contribute more 
to their education than any one elſe. From ſorty 
to fifty pounds is the molt that. 18 generally. paid 

w'theſe.academies. 

I told-him of our intimate in the man- 
ner of alucation ; and alſo fpoke to him of the 
apparent great worth of charaRer of his uſber. 
He liſtened very attentively, but ſeemed. to 
have thought litiſe bimſelf on this ſubje&, Be- 
ſore and. Ho dinner the Lord s Prayer Was re- 
peated in French, which is done in ſevetal 
places, as if they were eager not to waſte, with - 
out ſors e. eten this opportunity 
K 0, 
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alſo, to -aRiſc the French, and thus, td ces. 
accompliſh two points. 

After dinner, the boys had here to * in a 
very ſmall yard, which in moſt ſchools, or aca- 
demies, in the city of London, is the ne! f 
ultru of their liberty, in their hours of recteafibn, 
But Mr. G**** has another garden at the end 
of the town, where he N takes thein-40 
wn 9 

After dinner, Mr. G himſelf infiruged 
the children in writing, arithmetic, and French; 


all bich ſeemed to be well taught here; eſ- 


rue writing, in which the young people in 
ngland far ſurpaſs, I believe, all others. This 
may, perhaps, be owing to their having ooca- 
ſion to learn only one * of letters. As the 
midſummer botidey s were now approaching,” at 
which time the children, in all the academies, 
go home for four weeks, every one was obliged, 
with the utmoſt care, to copy a written model, 
in otder to ſhew it to their parents; for this 
article is moſt particularly examined, as every 
body « cn tell what is, or is not, good writing. 
It is, in general, the clergy, who have ſmell 
incomes, who ſet up theſe ſchools both it town 
and country ; and grown-up people, who ure 
foreigners, are alſo admitted here to learn the 
Egli language. harr G##*+- charged for 
board, lodging, and inſtrudtion in the Fogliſh, 
two guineas a weck. Hef however, Who is 
deſirous of perfeQing himſelf in the Eugliſh, 
will do better to go ſome diſtance into "the 
country, and board himſehf with any m, 
who takes ſcholars, whete/be wilt hear nothing 


but Engliſm ſpoken, and may at every oppor- 
. There 


oy be tavgit both by young an old. 
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There are in England, beſides the two Uni- 
verſities, ſeveral great ſchools, or colleges, be- 
ſides numerous grammar ſchools, with endow- 
ments; in general, however, they are private 
inſtitutions, in which there reigns a kind of 
family education, which is certainly the moſt 
natural, if properly conducted. 

In the fireets of London are ſeen great and 
little boys running about, in long blue coats, 
a which, like robes, reach quite down to the feet, 
and little white bands, ſuch as the clergy wear, 
. Theſe belong to a charitable inſtitution, or 
A ſchool, Which bears the name of the Blue Coat 
16 School“. The finging of the choriſters in the 
fireets, ſo uſual with us, is not at all cuſtomary 
here, Indeed, there is in England, or at leaſt 
it in London, ſuch: a conſtant walking, riding, 
0 and driving up and down, in the ſtreets, that 
g. it would not be very practicable. Parents, bert 
, in general, nay even thoſe of the loweſt claſſes, 
is I ſeem to be kind and indulgent to their children; 
„ and do not, like our common people, break 
'7 I their ſpirits too much by blows and ſharp lan- 
11 | guage. Children ſhould certainly be enured 
on early to ſet à proper value on themſelves; 
os whereas, with us, parents of the lower claſs 
he bring up their children to the ſame ſlavery un- 
ror der which they themſelves groan. 
th, Notwithſtanding, the conſtant new appetites 
i end calls of faſhion, they here remain faithful 
. to nature till a certain age. What a contraſt, 
me ben 1 figure to [myſelf our petied, pale faced, 
aw, Berlin boys, at fix years old, with a large bag, 
ug nd all the parade. of n WE a. 
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even with laced coats; and here, on the con- 
trary, ſee nothing but fine, ruddy, ſlim, active 
boys, with their boſoms open, and their hair 
cut on their: forehead, whilſt behind it flows 
naturally in ringlets. It is ſomething uncommon 
here to meet a young man, and more eſpecially 
a boy, with a pale or ſallow face, with deform- 
ed features, or diſproportioned limbs.— With 
us, alas! it is not to be concealed, the caſe is 
very much otherwiſe; if it were not, handſome 
people would hardly firike us ſo very much as 
they do in this country. 1 © © 0 
This free, looſe, and natural dreſs, is often 
worn till they are eighteen. It is then, indeed, 
diſcontinued: by the bigher ranks, but with the 
common people it always remains the ſame, 
They then begin to have their hair dreſſed, and 
curled with irons, to give the head a large, 
buſhy appearance, and half their backs are 
covered; with powder. I muſt here obſerve, 


that the Engliſh hair - dreſſers are alſo barbers, an 


offices, however, which they perform very badly 
indeed ; though I cannot but conſider ſhaving 
as's far mon proper employment for tbeſe petit 
maltres, than it is for ſurgeons, who, in dur 
country,” are obliged to ſhaye us. It is inere- 
dible bow much the Engliſn, at preſent, frenchi- 
fy thernſelves; the only things yet wanting are 
bags and ſwords, with Which, at leaſt, I. ſaw 
no one walking publicly, but I am told they are 
worn at court. ES 7;  xb093 0 AS „ 
In the morning, it is uſaal to walk out in a 
ſort of negligée, or morning: dreſe, /your' Hair 
not dreſſed, but merely rolled: up in rollers, and 
in a frock and boots. In Weſtminſter, the 
morning lafts till four or five o'clock, at which 
* e time 
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time they dine; and ſupper and going to bed 
are regulated accordingly. They generally do 
not break faſt till ten o'clock. The farther you 
go from the court, into the city, tbe more re- 
gular and domeſtic the people become; and 
there they generally dine about three o'clock, 
or, as ſoon as the buſineſs or Change is over. 
Trimmed ſuits are. not yet worn, and the moſt 
uſual dreſs is, in ſummer, a ſhort, white waiſt- 
coat, black breeches, white filk ſtockings, and 
a frock, generally of very dark blue cloth, which 
looks like black. Officers rarely wear their uni- 
forms, but dreſs like other people, and are to be 
known to be officers only by a cockade in thei 
hats. 6+ gs | 3 
It is a common obſeryation, that the more 
ſolicitous any people are about dreſs, the more 
effeminate they are. I attribute it entirely to 
this idle, adventitious paſſion for finery, that 
theſe people are become ſo over and above care · 
ful of their petſons; they are for ever, and on 
every occaſion, putting one another on their 
guard, againſt catching cold; you'll certainly 
catch cold,” they always tell you, if you bappen 
to be a little expoſed to the draught of the air, 
or if you be not clad, as they think, ſufficiently 
warm. The . general; topic of converſation in 
ſummer, is, on the important objects of whe» 
ther ſuch and ſuch an acquaintance be in town, 
or ſuch a one in the country. Far from blaming 
it, I think it natural and commendable, that 
nearly one half of the inhabitants of this great 
city, ſhould migrate into the country in ſummer, 
Electricity happens at preſent to be the pup- 
pet-ſhow:of the Engliſh. Whoever at all under- 
lands electricity, is ſure of being noticed and 
z 1 | ducceſsful. 
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ſucceſsful. This, a certain Mr. Katterfelto ex- 


periences, who gives himſelf out for 4 Pruſſian, 
ſpeaks bad Engliſh, and underſtands, beſide the 
the uſual electrical and philoſophical experi- 
ments, ſome leger-de-main tricks, with which, 
(at leaſt, according to the papers) he ſets the 
whole world in wonder. For, in almoſt every 
- newſpaper that appears, there are ſome verſes 
on the great Katterfelto, which ſome one or 
other of his hearers are ſaid to hare made ex- 
tempore. Every ſenfible perſon confiders Kat- 
terfelto as a puppy, an ignoramus, a beser 
docio, and an impoſtor; notwithſtanding which 
he has a number of followers. He has demon- 
ſtrated to the people that the influenza, is oc- 
caſioned by a ſmall kind of inſect, which poiſons 
the air, and a noſtrum, which he pretends to 
have found out, to prevent or deftroy it, is 
eagerly bought of him*. This man publiſhes 
the moſt extravagant accounts of his perform- 
ances in the newſpapets. Such kind of rodo- 
montade is very finely expreſſed in Engliſh by 
the word puff, which, in its literal ſenſe, fig- 
nifies a blowing, or violent guſt of wind; and 
in the metaphorical ſenſe, a boaſting, or brag- 
C gs 

Of ſuch puffs the Engliſh newſpapers are daily 
full; particularly of quack medicines andempirics; 


by means of which many a one here (and among. 


others, a German, who goes by the name of the 
German Doctor) are become rich. An adver- 
tiſement of a lottery in the papers begins with 
capitals in this manner: Ten Thoofand Pounds 

:® Riſum teneatis ! What muſt foreigners think of a nation 
that can be duped-by ſuch ridiculous impaſitions? s 
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for a Sixpence | Yes, however aftoniſhing it may 
ſeem, it is nevertheleſs undoubtedly true; that, 
for the ſmall flake of fixpence, ten thonſand 
pounds, and other capital prizes may be won, 
&c.—But enough, for this time, of the puffs of 
the Eogliſh. 

I one day dined with the Rev. Mr. Schrader, 
ſon-in-law to Profeſſor Foſter of Halle. He is 
chaplain to the German chapel at St. James's, 
but beſides himſelf, he has a colleague, and a 
reader, who is alſo in orders, but bas only fifty 
pounds yearly ſalary. Mr. Schrader alſo inſtructs 
the younger princes and princeſſes of the royal 
fachily in their religion. At his houſe I ſaw the 
two. chaplains, Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Kritter, 
who went with the Hanoverian troops to Minorca, 
and who were returned with the garriſon. They 


were expoſed to every danger along with the 


troops. The German clergy, as well as every 
other perſon in any public ftation, immediately 
ander government, are. obliged to pay a con- 
ſiderable tax out of their ſalaries. | 

The Engliſh - clergy, and I fear, thoſe ſtill 
more particularly who live in London, are very 
free, in their way of life, During my reſidence 
in England, one fought a duel in Hyde-Park, 
and ſhot his antagoniſt. He was tried for the 
offence, and it was evident the judge thought 


dim guilty of murder: but the jury declared 


him guilty only of manſlaughter. . 

One Sunday, Mr. Wendeborn and I paſſed - 
an Engliſh church, in which, we underſtood, 
the ſermon was not yet quite finiſhed. On this 
we went in, and then I heard a young man 
preaching, with a tolerable good voice, and a a 
proper delivery; but, like the Engliſh in general, 
Vor. IV. 7 his 
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his manner was unimpaſſioned, and his tone 
monotonous. From the church we went to a 
coffee-houſe, oppoſite to it, and there we dined, 
We had not been long there before the ſame 
clergyman, whom we had juſt heard preaching, 
alſo came in. He called for pen and ink, and 
haftily wrote down a few ſentences on a "lang 
ſheet of paper, which he put into his pocket. He, 
too, ordered ſome dinner; which he had no 
ſooner ate, than he returned immediately to the 
ſame church. We followed him, and 5 again 
mounted the pulpit, where he drew from his 
pocket a written paper, or book of notes, and 
delivered, in all probability, thoſe very words 
which Sy had juſt before compoſed in our pre- 
ſence at the = uf rar i & 

In theſe coffee-houſes there generally prevails 
a very decorous ſtillneſs and ſilence. Every one 
ſpeaks ſoftly to thoſe only who. fit next him. 
The greater part read the newſpapers, and no one 


ever Uiſturds another. The room is commonly 


on the ground floor, and the ſeats are divided 
by wooden wainſcot partitions. Many letters 
and prqjects are here written and planned, and 
many of thoſe that are inſerted in the papers 
are dated from ſome of theſe coffee-houſes. 
There is, therefore, nothing incredible, nor very 
extraordinary, in a perſon's compoſing a ſermon 
here, excepting that one would i imagine it might 


have been done better at home. 


Among other places I viſited, was Freemaſon' $ 
Hall, at the 4 of the ſame name. This 
ball is of an aſtoniſhing height and breadth, and 


to me it looked almoſt like a church. The or- 


cheftra is very much raiſed, and from that you 


| is a fine view of the whole hall, which makes 


4 a & majeſtic 
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2a majeſtie appearance. The building is ſaid to 
have coſt an immenſe ſum. But to that the 
lodges in Germany alſo contributed. Free- ma- 
ſonry ſeems to be held but in little eflimation in 
England, perhaps, becauſe moſt of the Jodges 


are now degenerated into mere drinking elubs; 


though, I hope, there ſtill are ſome who aſſemble 


for nobler and more eſſential purpoſes.* The 


Duke of Cumberland is now Grand Maſter. 
When I firſt entered St. Paul's, I muſt own 
that an uncommon vacancy, 'which ſeemed to 
reign in it, rather damped, than raiſed, an im- 
preſſion of any thing majeftic in me. All around 
me, I could ſee nothing but immenſe bare walls 
and, pillars. Above me, at an aſtoniſhing height, 
was the vaulted ſtone roof; and, beneath me, a 
plain, flat, even floor, paved with marble. No 
altar was to be ſeen; or any other ſigu that this 
was a place where mankind afli to adore 
the Almighty. For, the church itſelf, or proper - 
ly that part of it where they perform divine ſer- 
vice, ſeems as it were a piece Ruck on, or added, 
to the main edifice; and is ſeparated from the 
large, round, empty ſpace by an iron gate. Con- 
fidered Gmply- as a work of art, and as if mete- 
ly intended to ſhew the amazing extent of hu- 
man powers, I ſhould certainly gaze at St. Pauls 
with admiration and aſtoniſhment: bat then 1 
wiſh rather to contemplate it with awe and 


veneration. But, I perceive, I am wandering 


out of 7 wey's 1 Paul's is ndoubretly a 


„What noble and este * free-maſons meet fors 
we have no right to judge, as never having been initiated ; 
but we hope the E oy lodges vill ws b be free from the 
Rigma thrown on 'thoſs of Germany, of being ſeminaries of 


anarchy lie, 
23 .: noble 
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noble pile, and not unworthy this great nation. 
For a ſmall ſum of money, I was conducted 
all.over the church, by a man, whoſe office it 
ſeemed to be, and he repeated to me, I dare ſay, 
exactly his leſſon, which, no doubt, be had 
perfecly got by rote; of how many feet long 
aud broad it was; how many years it was in 
building, and in what year built: much of this 
rigmarole ſtory, which, like a parrot, he re- 
peated mechanically, I could willingly have dif- 
penſed with In the part that was ſeparated 
from the reſt by the iron gate, above-mentioned, 
was what 1 call the church itſelf; furniſhed 
with benches, - pews, pulpit, and an altar; and 
on each fide; feats for the chorifters, as there are 
in our cathedrals. This church ſeemed to have 
been built purpoſely in ſuch a way, that the 


biſhop, or dean, or dignitary, who thould preach 


there, might-not be obliged-to firain his voice 
too much. F: . 
I was next conducted to that part, which is 
called the whiſpering gallery, which is a cir- 
cumference of prodigious extent, juſt: below the 
cupola. Here [ was directed to place myſelf in 
a part of it directly oppoſite to my conduQor, on 
the other ſide of the gallery, ſo that we had the 
whole breadth of the church between us; and, 
as I ſtood in this poſition, he, knowing his cue, no 
doubt, flung to the door, with all his force, which 
gave a ſound that I could compare to nothing 
leſs than a peal of thunder. I was next defired 
to apply my car to the wall, which, when I did, I 
heard the words of my conductor, « can your hear 
me?” which he ſqfily whiſpered quite on the 
other fide, as plain and as loud, as one. common» 
Iy ſpeaks to a deaf perſon. This ſcheme to oe 
en | denſe 


A # 
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| denſe and invigorate ſound at ſo great a diſtance, 


is really wonderful. I once noticed ſome ſound 
of the ſame ſort, in the ſenatorial cellar at Bre- 
men; but neither that, nor I believe any other 
in the world, can pretend to come in eqs wot 
tion with this. 

I now aſcended ſeyeral ſteps to the great gal- 
lery, which runs on the outſide of the great 
dome, and here I remained nearly two hours, as 
I could hardly, in leſs time, ſatisfy myſelf with 


the proſpe&t of the various intereſting objects 


that lay all round me; and which can no where 
be — ſeen, than from bence. 

Every view, and every object I dudied atten · 
tirely, by viewing them again and again on every 
fide; for I was anxious to make a laſting im- 
pretſion of it on my imagination. Below me 


lay ſteeples, houſes; and palaces, in countleſs 


an the ſquares with their graſs plots in 
their middle, that lay agreeably diſperſed and 


anjermixed, with all the huge cluſter of build- 


ings, forming, a pleafing contra, and A relief 


* the jaded eye. 


At one end roſe the Tower, itſelf a * with 
a wood of maſts behind it; and at the other 


Weftminſter Abbey with its ſteeples. There I 


deheld, clad with ſmiles, thoſe beautiful green 
hills, that ſkirt the environs of Paddington and 
Iſliogton : here, on the oppoſite bank of the 
Thames, lay Southwark; the city itſelf it ſeems 
to be impoſſible for any eye to take in entirely ; 


poſſible to 


aſcertain, either where it ended, or where the 


cireumjacent villages began: far as the eye could 
reach, it ſeemed to be all one 2 — _ of 
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I well remember how large | thought Berlin, 
when 1 firſt ſaw it, from the ſteeple of St. Mary, 
and from the Temple Yard Hills: but how did 
it now fink and fall in my imagination, when [ 
compared it with London! | 

It is, however, idle and vain to attempt giving 
in words, any deſcription, however faint and 
imperfect, of ſuch a proſpect. He who wiſhes 
at one view to ſee a world in miniature, muft 
come to the dome of St. Paul's. 

The roof of St. Paul's itſelf, with its two leſſer 
ſteeples, lay below me, and as I fancied, looked 
ſomething like the back ground of a ſmall ridge 
of hills, which you look down upon, when you 
have attained the ſuramit of ſome huge rock or 
mountain. I ſhould gladly have remained here 
ſometime longer, but a guſt of wind, which in 
this fituation, was ſo powerful, that it was 
hardly poſſible to withſtand it, drove me down. 

Notwithftanding that St. Paul's is itſelf very 
higb, the elevation of the ground on which it 
ands contributes greatly to its height. 

What elſe I ſaw in this fiately cathedral, was 
only a wooden model of this very edifice; which 
was made before the church was built, and 
which ſuggeſts ſome not unpleaſing reflections, 
when one compares it with the enormous build» 
ing itſelf. 

The church-yard i is indloſed with an iron rail: 
and its area is very conſiderable. 

Owing to ſome cauſe or ot her, the fi ight of Bt. 
| Paul's irikes you, as being conſined; and it is 
certain, that this, beautiful church, is on every 
fade too cloſely ſurrounded by houſes. 

A marble ſtatue of Queen Anne, in an in- 
cloſed "oy of ground, in the weſt front of the 
5 church, 


: 
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church, is ſomething of an ornament to that fide. 

The fize of the bell of St. Paul's is alſo wor- 
thy of notice, as it is reckoned one of thoſe that 
are deemed-the largeſt' in: Europe. It takes its 
place they ſay next to that at Vienna. 

Every thing that I ſaw in St. Paul's, coſt me 
only a little more than a ſhilling, which I paid 
in pence and half-pence, according to a regulated 
price, fixed for every different curioſity, - _. 

On a very gloomy, diſmal day, juſt ſuch a one 

as it ought to be, 1 went to ſee Weltminfter 
Abbey. 
"IM crea at a ſmall door, which beende me 
immediately to the Poet's corner, where the mo- 
numents and buſts of the principal poets, W 82 
generals, and great men are placed. | 

Not far from the door, immediately on my en- 
trance, I perceived the ſtatue of Shakeſpeare, 
as large as life; with a band, Kc. in the dreſs 
uſual of his time. 

A paſſage out of one of Shakeſpeare's own 
plays, (the Tempeſt,) in which he deſcribes, in 
the molt ſolemn and affecting manner, the end, 

or the diffolution of all things, 1s here, with great 
propriety, pat up as bis 88 b; as though none 
but Shakeſpeare could do juſtice to Shakeſpeare, 
Not far from this immortal bard, is Rowe 
monument, which, as is intimated in a few 
lines that are inſcribed as his epitaph, he himſelf 
had defired to be placed here. 

At no great diſtance, I ſaw the buſt of that 
amiable writer, Goldſmith; to whom, as well as 


to Butler, whoſe monument is in a diftant part 


of the Abbey, though they had ſcarcely neceſſary 
bread to eat during their lifetime, handſome 
monuments are now raiſe, Here too you ſee, 


Nee _ almoſt. 
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almoſt in a row, the monuments of Milton, Dry+ 
den, Gay, and Thomſon. The inſcription | on 
Gay's tomb-ftone is, if not actually immoral, 
yet "farile and weak, men be is aid to * 


* it himſelf, 


20 . Life is a jet, ** all things ſbew it, - 3 E 
« I thought ſo once, but now I know it.“ | 


Our Handel has alſo a monument here, where 


he is repreſented as large as life. ; 
An adreſs, Pritchard, and Booth, an aQr, 


| haye alſo very diſtinguiſhed monuments FFI. 


hexe to their memories. 

For Newton, as was proper, there is a very 
coſtly one. It is above, at the entrance of the 
choir, and exactly oppoſite to this, at the end 
of the church, — 5 is erected, which refers 
you to the former. 

As I paſſed along the fide walls of Weſtmins 
ſter 1 I hardly ſaw any thing but marble 
monuments of great admirals, but -which were 
all too much loaded with finery and ornaments, 
to, make, on me at leaſt, the intended impreſ- 

=: 

I always returned with moſt pleaſure to the 
Poet's Corner, where the moſt ſenſible, the moſt 
able, and molt learned men, of the different ages 
were reaſſembled; and particularly where the 
elegant fmplicity of the monuments, made an 
elevated and affecting impreſſion on the mind, 
while a perfect recollection of ſome favourite paſs 
ſage, fp a Shakeſpeare, or Milton, recurre ta 
my idea, and ſeemed for a moment to reani- 
mate and bring back the 5 of thoſe truly 
great men, | | | 
| Time 
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Time would not then permit me to viſit the 
vaults where the kings are buried, and ſome 
other things worth notice in tbe abbey. 

Tired of London, I was for a long time unde- 
eided which way I ſhould go, whether to the 
Iſle of Wight, or to Derbyſhire, which is famous 
for its natural e and alſo for its ro- 
mantic fituation. At length I determined on 
Derbyſhire, and made the neceſſary preparations 
for my excurſion. Four guineas, ſome linen. 
my Engliſh book of the roads, and a map and 
pocket-book, together with Milton's Paradiſe 
Loft, which I put in my pocket, * the 
whole of my equipage. 

l ſet out on the 21ſt of June, for Micha 

and for the firſt time, had the luxury of being 
driven in an Engliſh ſtage. Theſe coaches are, 
at leaſt in the eyes of a foreigner, quite elegant, 
lined in the infide, and with two ſeats large 
enough to accommodate fix perſons : but it muſt 
be owned, when the carriage is full, the com- 
phoy are rather crowded. 

The only paſſenger, at firſt, was an elder] 
lady; but as we drove along, it was ſoon fill 


4 moſily by ladies, there being only one more \ 


gentleman, and myſelf, The converſation of 
the ladies among themſelves, who appeared to 
be a little acquainted with eack other, ſeemed to 
me to be but very infipid and tireſome. All U 
could do, was, I drew out my book of the roads, 
and marked the way we were going. | 
Before you well know that you are out of 
London, you are already in Kenfington, and 


Hammerſmith ; becauſe there 2 all che Py 
houſes © on both fides, wes 
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It was a fine day, and there were various de- 
| lightful proſpects on both fides, on which the 
eye would willingly have dwelt longer, bad not 
our coach rolled on paſt them, ſo provokingly 
quick. The man who was with us in the coach, 
pointed out to us the country ſeats of the lords 
and great people, by which we patled ; and en- 
tertained us with all kinds of ſtories of robberies, 
which had been committed on travellers, -here- 
abouts: ſo that the ladies, at laſt, began to be 
rather afraid; on which he began to ſtand up for 
the ſuperior honour of the Engliſh robbers, when 
compared with the French: the former he ſaid 
N only; the latter, both robbed and mur- 
d 
Notwithfanding this, there are in England, 
another ſpecies of villains, 'who alſo murder, and 
that oftentimes for the mereſt trifle, of which 
they rob the perſon murdered. Theſe are called 
Footpads, and are the loweſt claſs of Engliſh 
rogues ; amongſt whom, in general, their reigns 
ſometbing like ſome regard to:charaQer. - \ 
The higheſt order of thieves: are the pick- 


pockets, or cutpurſes, whom you find every 


where; and a even in the beft compa- 
nies. They are generally well and handſomely 
dreſſed, fo that you take them to be perſons of 
condition; as indeed may ſometimes be the caſe: 
perſons who, by extravagance-and exceſſes, have 
reduced themſelves to want, and find themſelves 
_ obliged at laſt to yy_ recourſe to pilfering and 
thieving. 

Next to them, come the highwaymen, who 
rob on horſeback ; and often, they ſay, even 
with unloaded piſtols, they terrify” travellers, in 
| order to put themſelves in poſſeſſion of their 
purſes, 
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purſes. Among theſe perſons, however, there 
are inſtances of true greatneſs of ſbul ; there are 
numberleſs inſtances of their returning a part of 
their booty, where the party robbed has appeared 
to be particularly diſtreſſed; and they are ſeldom 
guilty of murder. md | 
Then comes the third and loweſt, and worſt of 
all thieves and rogues, the footpads before men- 
tioned, who are on foot, and often murder in 
the moſt inhuman manner, for the ſake of only 
a few ſhillings, any unfortunate people who hap- 
pen to fall in their way. Of this ſeveral mourn- 
ful inſtances may be occafionally read in the 
Engliſh papers. Probably they murder, becauſe * 
they cannot, like highwaymen, aided. by their 
horſes, make a rapid flight; and therefore ſuck 
peſts are frequently pretty eaſily purſued and 
taken, if the perſon robbed giyes timely inform- 
ation of his misfortune. | | | 
But, to return to our ſtage. I muſt obſerve, 
that they have here a curious way of riding, not 
in, but upon a ſtage- coach. Perſons, to whom 
it is not convenient to pay a full price, inſtead of 
the infide, fit on the top of. the coach, without 
any ſeats, or even a rail, By what means paſ- 
ſcngers thus faſten themſelves ſecurely on the 
roof of theſe vehicles, I know not; but you con- 
ſtantly ſee numbers ſeated there, apparently at 
their eaſe, and in perfect ſafety. S 
This they call riding on the outſide : for which 
they pay only balf as much as thoſe pay who 


are within: we had ſoon fix of theſe paſſengers | 


quently made ſuch a noiſe and buſtle; as ſome- 
times almoſt frightened us. He who can pro- 
perly balance himſelf, rides not incommodiouſly 
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on the outſide; and in ſummer time, in fine 


weather, on account of the proſpeQs, it certainly 
is more pleaſant than it is within. 


In Kenſington, where we ſtopped, a Jew ap- | 


plied for a place along with us; but as there was 
no ſeat vacant in the inſide, he. would not ride 
on the outfide; which ſeemed not quite to pleaſe 
my travelling companions. 'They could not help 
thinking it ſomewhat prepoſterous, that a Jew 
ſhould be aſhamed to ride on the outſide, or on 
any fide, and in any way: fince, as they added, 
he was nothing more than a Jew. This anti- 
pathy and prejudice againſt the Jews, I have 
noticed to be far more common here, than it is 
even with us, who n are not partial to 
them. | 
Of the beautiful country ſeats and villas which 
we nom paſſed, I could only through the win- 
dows of our coach, gain a partial and indiftin& 
proſpect; which led me to wiſh, as I ſoon moſt 
earneſtly. did, to be releaſed from this move- 
able priſon. Towards evening we arrived at 
Richmond. In London, before I ſet out, I 
had paid one ling; another was now de- 
manded. 
As ſoon as I had alighted at an inn, and bad 
drank my tea, I went — immediately to ſee the 
town and the eircumjacent country. 
Even this town, though hardly out of Gght 
of London; has a pleaſant, rural aſpe&, and the 
houſes are not ſo much blackened by ſmoke. The 
people alſo appeared to me more ſociable, and 


more boſpitable. I ſaw ſeveral ſitting on benches 
| before their doors, to enjoy the cool breeze of 
tme evening. On a large, green area, in the mid- 

| dle ot the * a number of boys, and eren 
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oung men, were enjoying themſelves, and play- 
ing at trap-ball. In the ſtreets here reigned a 


pleaſing, rural tranquillity; and I breathed a 


purer and freſher air. 

I now went out of the town over a bridge, 
which lies acroſs the Thames, and where you pa 
a penny as often as you paſs it. The bridge is 
lofty, and built in the form of an arch, and 
from it you enter immediately into a moſt charm- 
ing valley, that winds all along the banks of the 
Thames. | 

It was evening, the ſun was juſt ſhedding his 
laſt parting rays on the valley ; but ſuch an even- 
ing, and ſuch a valley! O, it is impoſlible I 
ſhould ever forget them. The Terrace, at Rich- 


mond, afſuredly affords one of the fineſt pro- 


ſpects in the world. Whatever is charming in 
nature, or pleaſing in art, is to be ſeen here. 


Nothing I had ever ſeen is to be compared to it. 


My feelings, during the few, ſhort, enraptured 
minutes that I ſtood there, it is impotiible for 
any pen to deſcribe. 
One of my firſt ſenſations was, chagrin and 
ſorrow for the days and hours I had waſted in 
London ; and I vented a thouſand bitter re- 
proaches on my irreſolution, that I had not long 
ago quitted that huge dungeon, to come here, 
and paſs my time in paradiſe. 

In every point of view, Richmond is aſſuredly 


one of the firſt ſituations in the world. Here it 
was that Thomſon and Pope gleaned from nature 


all thoſe beautifol paſſages, with which their in- 


Imitable writings abound!  ___ * 
Inſtead of the inceſſant, diſtreſſing noiſe in 


London, I ſaw here at a diſtance, ſundry little 


family parties, walking arm in arm along the 
Vo. IV. | .G danke 
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banks of the Thames. Every thing breathed a 


ſoft and pleafing calm, which warmed my heart; 
and filled it with ſome of the moſt pleafing ſen- 
ſations, of which our nature is ſuſceptible 
Beneath, I trod on that freſh, even, and ſoft 
verdure, which is to be ſeen only in England; 
on one fide of me lay a wood, than which nature 
cannot produce a'finer; and on the other, the 
Thames, with its ſhelvy bank, and charming 
lawns, rifing like an amphitheatre ; along which, 
here and there, one eſpies a piQureſque, white 
houſe, aſpiring in majeſtic fimplicity, to pierce 
the dark foliage of the ſurrounding trees; thus, 
ſtudding, like ſtars in the galaxy, the rich ex- 
panſe of this charming vale. 74 

Sweet Richmond ! never, no never, ſhall I for- 
get that lovely evening, when from thy fairy hills 
thou didſt ſo hoſpitably ſmile on me, a poor, 
lonely, infignificant ſtranger ! As I traverſed to 
and fro thy meads, thy little ſwelliog hills, aud 
flowery dells, and above all, that queen of all 
rivers, thy own majeſtic Thames, I forgot all 
ſublunary cares, and thought only of heaven and 
| heavenly things. Happy, thrice happy am I, 
I again and again exclaimed, that I am no lon- 
ger in yon gloomy city, but here in Elyfium, in 

ichmond! | | 

Of the evening [ paſſed at Richmond, I ſpeak 
feebly, when I content myſelf with ſaying only, 
ge one of the pleaſanteſt I ever ſpent in wy 

E. F* : 
L reſolved, however, to go to bed early, with 
. a firm purpoſe of alſo riſing early the next day, 
to reviſit this charming walk. For I thought to 
myſelf, I have now ſeen this Tempe of the mo- 


dern world imperfectiy; I have ſeen it only vi 
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moon-light: bow much more charming muſt it 
de, when gliſtening with the morning Yew | 
Theſe fond hopes, alas} were all. diſappointed. 
In all great ſchemes of enjoyment, it is, I be- 
lieve, no bad way always to figure to yourſelf 
ſome poſhble evil that may ariſe ; and to ahtici- 
pate a diſappoihtment. If I had done fo, I 
ſhould. not, perbeps, have felt the mortiflcation 
I theh experienced, quite ſo pungent. - By ſome. 
means or other | ſtaid too long out, and when I 
returned to Richmond, I had forgot the name 
and the fign of the inn, where I had before ftop-- 
pedy it coſt me no little trouble to find it again. 
When at laſt, I got bark, 1 told the people, 
what a ſweet walk I had had; and they then ſpoke 
much of a proſpe&; from a neighbouring bill, 


known. by the name of Richmond Hill, Which 


was the very ſame hill, from the top of which I 
had juſt been gazing at the houſes in the vale, 
the preceding cveniag. From this fame hill, 
therefore, 1 reſolved the next morning to ſee the 
ſun riſe. YET bed n. | 
The landlady was a notable one; and talked 
ſo much and ſo. loud to her ſervants, that I could: 
not get to ſleep; till it was pretty late. How» 
ever, I was up next morning at three o clock : 
and was now particularly fenhble of the great 
ineonveniencies they ſuſtain in England, by their. 
bad cuſtom of rifing ſo late; for, as I was the 
only one in this family who was up, I could not 
get oat of the houſe. This obliged me to ſpend 
three' moſt irkſome and heavy hours, till fix 
oclock/; when a. ſervant, at length, opened the 
door; and I ruſhed out, to climb: Richmond» 
hill, To my infinite diſappointment, however, 


within the ſpace of an hour, the {ky had become 


G32. overcaſt, - 
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overcaſt, and it was now ſo cloudy, that I could 
not even ſee, nor of courſe enjoy, one half of the 
delightful proſpe& that lay before me. 

On the top of this hill, is an alley of cheſnut- 
trees, under which here and there ſeats. are 
placed. Behind the alley is a row of well-built 
gentlemen's country ſeats : one does not wonder 
to ſee it thus occupied. I never ſaw a palace, | 
which, (if I were the owner of it,) I would not 
give for one of the houſes on Richmond Terrace. | 

The deſcent of the hill to the Thames, is co- | 
vered with verdure. The Thames, at the foot | 
of it, forms nearly a ſemicircle; in which it 
ſeems to embrace woody plains, with meadows | 
and country ſeats in its boſom. On one fide you 
ſee the town, with its ' magnificent bridge, and 
on the other a dark wood. © + 

At a diſtance you could perceive, peeping out | 
among the meadows and woods, ſundry ſmall vil- ' 
lages, ſo that, notwithftanding the dulneſs of the 
weather, this proſpe&, even then, was one ot 
the fineſt I had ever ſeen. * 174 1 

Having finiſhed my breakfaſt, I once more 
ſeized my ftaff, the only. companion I had, and 
prepared again, ſet out on my romantic journey 
on foot. | q TT 3 . 

A traveller on foot in this country ſeems, how- 1 
ever, to be confidered as a ſort of wild man, or t 

an out-of-the-way being, who is ſtared at, pitied, \ 
ſuſpected, and ſhunned by every body that meets 
him. My hoſt could not ſufficiently expreſs his iſ £ 
ſarpriſe, that I intended to venture to walk as t 
far as Oxford, and ſtill farther. He, however, Nr 
was ſo kind as to ſend his ſon, a clever little boy, e 
to ſhew me the road leading to Windſor. FF t 
At 
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At firſt I walked along a very pleaſant footway, 
by the fide of the Thames; —— eloſe ta my 
right, lay the king's garden. On the oppoſite 
bank of the Thanges was Ifleworth, a ſpot that 
ſeemed to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome . gen- 
ueman's country ſe — and gardens. Here I was 
obliged to ferry thꝭ river, in order to get into the 
Oxford road, which alſo leads to Wiadſor. 

When I was on the other fide of the water, I 
came to a houſe, and aſked a man, who was 
ſanding at the door, if I was on the right road 
to Oxford. Yes,” ſaid be, © but you want a 
carriage.to carry you thither: when I anſwered 
him, that I intended wMking it, he looked at 
ms ſignificantly, thook his head, and went into 
the houſe again. 

I I was now on the road 3 Itis is a charmy 
ing, fine, broad road; and I met on it carriages 
without number; which, boweyer, on account 
ofthe heat; occaſioned a duſt hat was extremely 
trouble ſome and diſagreeable. Ibe fine green 
bedges, which border the roads in England, con- 
tribute greatly to render them pleaſant, This 
was the caſe'in the road I now travelled: for, 
when I was tired, I ſat down in the ſhade under 
one of theſe hedges, and read Milton. But this 
relief was ſoon: rendered diſagreeable to me; for, 


thoſe who rode, or drove paſt me, 2 at me 


with aſtoniſkiment; and made many ſignificant 
geſtures, as if they thought my head — 
$0 ſiagular muſt it needs have appeared to them 
to ſee a man' fitting along the fide of a public 
road, and reading. I therefore found myſelf 
obliged; when. I wiſhed to reſt myſelf and 2 
to look out 0 retired ſpot 4 in * mn lane, or 
crofs-road, 

4 6 9 When 
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When I again walked, many of the coachmen 
who drove by, called out to me, ever and anon, 
and aſked if I would not ride on the dutſide; and 
when, every now and then, a farmer on horſe» 
back met me, he ſaid, and ſeemingly with an air 
of pity for me. tis warm walking, Sir!” and 
when I paſſed through a village, every old wo- 
man teſtified” her pity, by an * of — 
*« Good God!“ 

As far as Hounſlow, the way was very vlea- 
ſant : afterwards I thought it not quite ſo agree- 
able. It lay acroſs a common, which was of con- 
ſiderable extent, and bare and naked; _— 
that here and there I ſaw ſheep feeding. 

I now began to be rather tired; when, to my. 
' aſtoniſhment, I ſaw a tree in the middle of the 


common, bat. ſtood quite ſolitary, and ſpread a 


ſhade like an atbour around it: at the bottom, 
round the trunk, 'a bench was placed, on which 
one may fit down; Beneath thes thade of this 
tree, I repoſed myſelf a little, read ſome of Mil- 
ton, and made a note in my memorandum book, 
that I would remember this tree, which had ſo 
charitably and hoſpitab)y received, under _ 
ſhade, a weary traveller. 
The ſhort, Engliſh miles. are delightfal * 
walking. I cout accomphſh four Engliſh miles 
in an hour} it uſed to take'me pretty nearly the 
ſame time for one German mile. When I was 
about ſeventeen miles from London, I came to 
an inn, where, for a little wine and water I was 
obliged to pay fixpence. An Engliſhman, who 
happened to be fitting by the fide of the innkeep- 
er, found out that I was a German; and, of 
courſe, from the country of his queen; in praiſe 
of whom he was quite laviſh ; obſerving, —_ 
SP | an 
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than -once, that England never had had ſach a 
queen, and would not eafily get ſuch another. 
--It now began to grow hot. On the left hand, 
almoſt cloſe to the big road, I met with a fingu-: 
larly clear rivulet. this I bathed, and was 
much refreſhed ; and afterwards, with freſh ala- 
crity, continued my journey. 

I had now got over the common: and was, 
once more, in a country rich and well cultivated, 
beyond all conception. This continued to be the 
caſe as far as Slough, which is twenty miles and 
a half from London, on the way to Oxford; and 
from which, to the left, there is a road leading to 
Windfor, whoſe high, white caſtle I had already 
ſeen at a diſtance. 

It ſtrikes a foreigner as comething particular 
and unuſual, when, on paſſing through theſe fine 
Engliſh towns, he obſerves none of thoſe circum- 
ſtances; by which the towns in Germany are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the villages, no walls, no gates, - 
no ſentries, nor garriſons. No ſtern examiner 
comes here to ſearch and inſpec us, or our bag- 
page z no imperious guard here demands a fight 

of our paſſports; perfoctly free and — 
we kere walk through villages and towns, as un- 
concerned as we ſhould through a houſe of our 
o Wu. 1 8 

Juſt before I got to Windſor, I paſſed Eton 
College, one of the firſt public ſchools in Eng- 
land, and perhaps in the — It lay on my 
left 3 and on the right, directly oppoſite to .It, 
was an inn, into which I went. 

I ſuppoſe it was during the hour of recreation, 
or in playtime, when I got to Eton: for I ſaw the 
boys, in the yard bein the college, which was 


incloſed 


: 
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incloſed by a low wall, in great nen walke 


ing and running up and down. 

Their dreſs ſtruck me particularly: Fan the 
bigsedt to the leaſt, they all wore black cloaks, 
or gowns, over coloured clothes; through which 
there was an aperture for their arms. They alſo 
wore, beſides, a ſquare hat, or cap, that — 
to he covered with velvet, ſuch as ourelobgyinbe 
in many places wear. 

"They were differently employed: ſome talking 
together, ſome playing, and ſome had their 
bovuks in their hands, and were reading; but I 
was ſoon obliged to get out of their. fi ty inf 
ſtared at me G, as ' came along, all as d 
with my ſtick in my hand. . © 

As I entered the inn, and defired to 13 Gorhe- 
thing to eat, the countenance of the walter ſoon 
gave me to onderfiand, that I hoald-there find 
no very friendly reception. Whatever I got, they 
ſeemed to give me with ſuch an air, as ſhewed 
too plainly how little they thought of me; and 
as if they confidered me but as a beggar. I muſt 
#0 them the jaftice to own, however, that they 
ſuffered me to pay like a gentleman. Perhaps 
this was the firſt time this pert, bepowdered pup- 
py bad ever been called on to wait on a poor de- 
vil, who entered their place on foot. I was tired, 
and aſked for a bed- room, where I might ſleep. 
hey fhewed me into ane, that much reſembled 
py priſon for malefaQars. I requeſted that I might 
haye a better mom at night. On which, without 
any apology, they told me, that they had no in- 
tention of lodging me, as they had no room for 
ſuch/guefſs3 but that I might go back to Slough, 
f — very 3 1 "wight get a nights 
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With money in my pocket, and a conſciouſ- 
neſs moreover that I was doing nothing that was 
either imprudent, unworthy, or really mean, I 
own it mortified and vexed me, to gol myſelf 
obliged to put up with this impudent, ill uſage 
from people, Who ought to reflect, that they are 
but the ſervants of the public; and little likely 
to recommend themſelves to the high, by being 
inſolent to the low. I had juſt paid my reckon- 
ing, and was preparing to ſhake off the duſt from 
my ſhoes, and quit this inhoſpitable St. Chriſto- 
pher, when the green hills of Windſor ſmiled ſo 
friendly upon me, that they ſeemed to invite me 
firſt to viſit them. . 

And now trudging through the ſtreets of Wind- 
ſor, I at length mounted a ſort of hill: a ſteep 
path led me on to its ſummit, cloſe to the walls 
of the caſtle, where I had in uncommonly exten 
five and ſine proſpe&, which ſo much raiſed my 
heart, that, in a moment, 1 forgot not only the 
inſults of waiters and tavern-keepers, but the 
hardſhip of my lot, in being obliged to travel in 
2:manner that ex poſed me to the ſcorn of a peo- 
ple whom [ wiſhed to reſpect. Below me lay the 
moſt beautiful landſcapes in the world; all the- 
nich ſcenery that nature, in her beſt attire, can 
exhibit. Here were the ſpots that furniſhed 
thoſe delightful themes, of which the muſe of 
Denham and Pope made choice. I ſeemed to view 
a whole world at once, rich and beautiful beyond 
wnception, 4H 

The venerable caſtle, that royal edifice, which, 
in every part of it, has ſtrong traces of antiquity, 
{miles through its green trees, like the ſerene 
countenance of ſore hoary ſage, who, by the vi- 

gour 
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gour of a happy conſtitution, ſtill retains matiy 
of the charms of youth. - - Fx 

Nothing, — inſpired me with more ve- 
neration and awe, than the fine old building. St. 
George's church; which, as you come down from 


the caſtle, is on your right. At the fight of it, 


paſt centyries ſeemed to. revive in my imagina · 


tion. The ſurly fellow, who, for a ſhilling, Con» 


daQed me round the church, had nearly, with 
his chattering, deſtroyed the fineſt impreſſions, 
Henry VIII. Charles I. and Edward IV. are bu 
ried here. After all, chis church, both within 
and without, is formed to inſpire melantholy 
muſing. 

I now went down a gentle detlivity into tbe 
delightful park at Windſor: at the foot of which 


it looks ſo ſombrous and gloomy, that I could 


bardly help fancying it was ſome vaſt, old, Go- 
tbic temple. This foreſt certainly; in point of 


beauty, ſurpaſſes every thing of the kind you ea 
conceire. 1 its own charms, when I ſaw it, 


there were added a moſt — and philoſophi- 
cal ſolitude; the coolneſs of an evening breeze ; 


all aided by the ſoft ſounds: of muſic, E bich at 
this — from the caſtle, from whence it iſ- 
ſued. was inexpreflibly ſweet. It threw me into 
a ſurt of enthufiaſtic and 8 reverie, which 
made me ample amends for the fatigues, diſcour- 
teſies, and continued croſs accidents, I had en- 
countered in the courſe of the day. 4:4 

Returning towards the cafile, I meg the 
large, round tower, and as I withdrew; I ſaw 


the king driving up, in a very plain, two-wheel- 


ed; open carriage. The people here were po- 
3 tbaal uſed to think they were in London : 


for, 
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for, I did not ſee a fingle perſon, high or low, 
who did not pull off their hats, as their ſovereign 
paſſed them. | 

I was now again in Windſor; and found my- 
ſelf not far from the caſtle, oppoſite to a very ca- 
pital inn, where I ſaw many officers, and ſeveral 

rſons of conſequence, going in and out. And 
— at this inn, contrary to all expectation, I 
was received by the landlord with great civility, 
and even kindneſs; very contrary to the haughty 


and inſolent airs, which I had experienced at the 


inn in Eton. | ; 
However, it ſeemed to be my fate to be till a 
ſcandal and an eye-ſore to all the waiters. The 
maid, by the order of her maſter, ſhewed me a 
room, where I might adjuſt my dreſs a little; 
but I could hear her mutter and grumble, as ſhe 
went along with me. Having put myſelf a little 
to rights, I went-down into the coffee-room, and 


told the landlord, that I was inclined to have yet 


one more walk. On this, he obligingly directed 


me to ſtroll down a pleaſant field behind his 
houſe, at the foot of which, he ſaid, I ſhould 
find the Thames, and a good bathing-place. 

I followed his adyice, and this evening was, 
if poſſible, finer than the preceding. Here again 
I found the Thames, with all its gentle windings; 
Windfor ſhone nearly as bright over the green 


vale, as thoſe charming houſes on Richmond 


Hill, and the verdure was not leſs ſoft and deli- 


cate. . The field I was in ſeemed to ſlope a little 


towards the Thames. 1 ſeated myſelf near a buſh, 
and there waited the going down of the ſun. 
At a diftance I ſaw a number of people bathing 
in the Thames. When, after ſun-ſet, they were 


a little. diſperſed, I drew near the ſpot I bad been 


directed 


— 


. 
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directed to; and here, for the firſt time, I ſport- 
ed in the cool tide of the Thames. 
Refreſhed and firengthened by this cool bath, 
1 took a long walk by moonlight on the banks of 
the Thames; to my left were the towers of Wind- 
ſor, before me a little village, with a ſteeple, the 
top of which peeped out among the green trees; 
at a diſtance two inviting hills, which I was to 
climb in the morning; and around me the green 
corn- fields. Oh! how indeſcribably beautiful 
was this evening, and this walk !—At a diftance, 
among the houſes, I could eaſily deſcry the inn 
where I lodged, and where I ſeemed to myſelf at 
length to have found a place of refuge, and a 
home. Lf 
How ſoon did all theſe pleaſing dreams vaniſh! 
On my return, the waiters received me gruffly, 
and as if they were ſorry to ſee me again. This 
was not all: I had the additional mortification to 
be again roughly accoſted by the croſs maid, who 
had before ſhewn me to the bed-chamber; and 
who, dropping a kind of half courteſy, with a 
ſupprefled laugh, ſneeringly told me, I might 
look out for another lodging, as I conld not fleep 
there, fince the room the had by miſtake ſhewa 
me, was already engaged. It can hardly be ne- 
ceſſary to tell you, that 1 loudly proteſted againſt 
this ſudden change. At length the landlord came, 
and I appealed to him; and he, with great cour- 
teſy, immediately defired another room to be 
ſhewn me, in which, however, there were two 
beds, ſo that I was obliged to admit a companion. 
Thus was 1 very near being a ſecond time turned 
out of an inn. | op | 
Direaly under my room was the tap-room; 
from which I conld plainly hear too much of the 
ny aa couyerſation 
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converſation of ſome low people, who were drink- 
ing, and finging ſongs, in which, as far as I 
could underſtand them, there were many paſſages 
at leaſt as vulgar and nonſenſical as ours. 

This company, I gueſſed, conſiſted chiefly, of 
ſoldiers, and low fellows, I was hardly well fol 
ed to ſleep by this burley-burley, when my chum 
came ſtumbling into the room, and ran againſt 
my bed. At length he found his own, into which 
be threw himſelf juſt as he was, without ſtaying 

to pull off either clothes or boots, 

Next morning roſe very early, as I bad pro- 
poſed, in order to elimb the two bills, which 
preſented me with ſo inviting a proſpect; and in 
particular that one of them, on the ſummit of 
which a high, white houſe appeared ng the 
dark green trees. 

1 found no regular path leading to theſe hills; 
and therefore went ſtraight forward, without 
minding roads; only keeping iu view the object 
of my aim. Tbis certainly ereated me ſome na 
ble: 1 had ſometimes a hedge, and,ſometimes a 
bog to walk round; but at length I had attained 
the foot of the ſo earneſtly wiſbed - ſor hill, with 
the high, white houſe om its ſummit, when, juſt 
as | was going to aſcend it, and was already pleaſ- 
ivg myſelf in the idea with the proſpet 1 7 the 
bole houſe, behold Þ read theſe words on a 
board: Take care; there are ſleel traps and 
ſpring guns here.” - All my labour was loſt, and L 
how went round to the other bill; but here were 
alſo * fteel- traps and ſpring guns,” though pro- 
bably never intended toanhpy ſuch. a wanderer as 
myſelf, who wiſhed only to enjoy he fine. marn- 
ing air from this eminence. | , | 
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Thus diſappointed in my hopes, I returned to 
my inn, when I received from the ill-tempered 
maid, who ſeemed to have been ftationed there, 
on purpoſe to plague and vex me, the polite wel- 

come, that on no account ſhould I ſleep another 
night there. Luckily that was not my intention, 

As I was going away, the waiter who had ſery- 
ed me with ſo very ill a grace, placed himſelf 
on the ftairs, and ſaid, © Pray remember the 
waiter!” I gave him three halfpence; on which 
he ſaluted me with the heartieſt imprecation on 
my head I had ever heard. At the door ſtood the 
croſs maid, who alſo accoſted me with “ Pray 
remember the chamber-maid!” “ Yes, yes,” ſaid 
I, * I ſhall long remember your moſt ill- manner- 
ed behaviour, and ſhameful incivility;” and ſol 

gave her nothing. I hope ſhe was ſtung and 
nettled at my reproof: however, ſhe ftrove to 
ſtifle her anger by a contemptuous, loud, horſe 
laugh. Thus I left Windſor literally followed by 
abuſe and curſes. + 
I took my way through Slough by Salt Hill, Pe 
to Maidenhead. At Salt Hill, which can hardly © 
be called even a village, I faw a barber's ſhop; IU V* 
and fo I reſolved to get myſelf both ſhaved and  ! ! 
dreſſed. For putting my hair a little in order, and N ! 
ſhaving me, 1 was forced to pay him a ſhilling. W 
Between Salt Hill and Maidenhead, I met with 
the firſt very remarkable and alarming adventure 
that has occurred during my pilgrimage. 
 Hitherto I had ſcarcely met a fingle foot paſ- 
ſenger, whilſt coaches without number every mo- 
ment ralled paſt me; for there are few roads, ſur 
eren in England, more crowded than this, which .'® 
leads to Bath and Briſtol, as well as to o_ 
| now 
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I now alſo began to meet numbers of people on 
horſeback, | | 
In one place the road led along a low, ſunken 
piece of ground, between high trees, ſo that I 
could not ſee far before me, when a fellow, in a 
brown frock and round bat, with a ſtick in his 
hand a great deal ſtronger than mine, came up to 
me. His countenance immediately ſtruck me, 
as having in it ſomething ſuſpicious. He, how- 
ever, paſſed me; but before I was aware, he turn- 
ed back, and atked me for a halfpenny, to buy, 
as he ſaid, ſome bread, as be had ate nothing 
that day. I felt in my pocket, and found that 
I had no halfpence; no, nor even a fixpence; in 
ſhort, nothing but ſhillings. I told him the cir- 
cumftance, which I hoped would excuſe me: on 
which he ſaid, with an air and manner, the drift 
of which I could not underſtand, © God bleſs my 
ſoul!” This drew my attention till cloſer to the 
huge, brawny fiſt, which graſped his ſtick; and 
I determined immediately to put my hand in my 
pocket, and give him a ſhilling. Meanwhile a 
coach came up. The fellow thanked me, and 
went on. Had the coach come a moment ſooner 
I ſhould not eafily have given him the ſhilling: 
which, God knows, I could not well ſpare. 
Whether this was a footpad or not, I will not - 
pretend to ſay; but he had every appearance of 
it, | | 
I now came to Maidenhead Bridge, which is 
five and twenty Engliſh miles from London. 
The Engliſh mile-ftones gave me much plea- 
ſure; and they certainly are a great convenience 
to travellers. For, beſides the diftance from 


London, every mile-ftone informs you, that to 


the next place is ſo many miles ; and where there 
H2 ars 
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are croſs-roads, there are direQion-poſts, ſo that 
It is hardly poſſible to loſe one's ſelf in walking. 

From Maidenhead Bridge there is a delightful 
proſpeR towards a hill, which extends itſelf along 
the right bank of the Thames: and on the top 
of it there are two beautiful country ſeats. The 
neareſt is called Taplow, and a little farther is 
Cliefden, both belonging to the Earl of luchi- 

_ ----*- 
2 "Theſe villas have green meadows in front, and 
are emboſomed in thick woods, which are alto- 
gether moſt charming. 

My knowledge of places on the road I gained 
chiefly from my Engliſh guide ; which I conſtant- 
Iy had in my hand; and in which every thing 
moſt worthy of notice, in every mile, is marked. 
Theſe notices I got confirmed or refuted by the 
; poopie at whoſe houſes I ſtopped; who wondered 

ow a foreigner became ſo well acquainted with 
their country. | 
| Maidenhead is a place of little note: for ſome 
mulled ale, which I defired them to make me, I 
was obliged to pay nine-pence. I fancy they did 
not here take- me to be either a great or a very 
rich man. For I heard them ſay, as I paſſed on, 


A ſtout fellow!” This, though perhaps not un- 


true, did not ſeem to ſound in my ears as very 

reſpectful. 5 | | 
From hence I went to Henley, which is ele- 
ven miles from Maidenhead, and thirty - ſix from 
London. Oy; | 833 
Having walked pretty ſaſt for ſix Engliſh miles 
together, and being now only five miles from 
Henley, I came to a rifing ground, where there 
juſt happened to be a mile-ſtone, near which l 
ſat down to enjoy one of the moſt delightful pro- 
ſpects; 
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ſpects: the contemplation of which I recommend 
to every one, who may ever happen to reach this 
ſpot*, Cloſe before mg roſe a ſoft hill, full of 
green coru-fields, fenced with quick hedges; and 
at the top it was encircled with a wood. 


At ſome little diſtance, in a large ſemicircle, 


one green hill roſe after another, all around me, 
gently raiſing themſelves aloft from the banks of 
the Thames, and on which woods, meadows, 
arable lands, and villages, were interſperſed in 
the greateſt and moſt beautiful variety ; whilſt at 
their foot, the Thames meandered, in moſt pic- 
tureſque windings, among villages, gentlemen's 
ſeats, and green vales. ; 

The banks of the Thames are every where beau- 
tiful, every where charming: how delighted was 
] with the ſight of it, when, having loſt it for a 
ſhort time, I ſuddenly and unexpectedly ſaw it 
again With all its beautiful banks. In the vale 
below, flocks were feeding ; and from the hills, 
I heard the ſweet chimes of diſtant bells. 

The circumſtance that renders theſe Engliſh 
proſpects ſo enchantingly beautiful, is a concur- 
rence and anion of the tout enſemble. Every thing 
coincides and conſpires to render them fine, mov- 
ing pictures. It is impoſſible to name, or find a 
ſpot, on which the eye would not delight to 
dwell. Any of the leaſt beautiful of the land- 
ſcapes I bave noticed in England, would in Ger- 
many, be deemed a paradiſe. 

Reinforced, as it were, by this gratifying pro- 
ſpeR, to ſupport freſh fatigues, I now walked a 


It is the opening view of Hurley bottom; and it does cre-. 
* to our traveller taſte to admire it, for it is indeed delight 
tul, eo 
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quick pace, both up and down hills, the five re- 
maining miles to Henley; where I arrived about 
four in the afternoon. 

To the left, juft before I got to Henley, on 
this fide of the Thames, I ſaw on a hill a fine 
park and a magnificent country ſeat, belonging 
to General Conway. 973 

Juſt before my entrance into Henley, I walk- 
ed a little, directly on the banks of the Thames; 
and ſat down in the high graſs, whilſt oppoſite to 
me, on the other fide, lay the park on the hill. 
As I was a little tired, I fell afleep, and when I 
awaked, the laſt rays of the ſetting ſun juſt ſhone 
upon me. | | | 

Invigorated by this ſweet, though ſhort ſlum- 


ber, I walked on, and entered the town. Its ap- 


pearance, however, indicated that it was too fine 
a place for me, and ſo I determined to ſtop at an 
alehouſe on the road fide; ſuch a one as the 
Vicar of Wakefield well calls the refort of in- 
digence and frugality.” 

The worſt of it was, no one, even in theſe 
Places of refuge, would take me in. Yet, on this 
road, I met two farmers, the firſt of whom 1 
aſked, whether he thought I could get a night's 
Jodging at a houſe which I ſaw at a diftance, by 
the road fide. « Yes, Sir, I dare ſay you may! 
he replied. But he was miſtaken: when I-came 
there, | was accofted with that ſame barſh ſaluta- 

tion, which though, alas! no longer quite new 
to me, was ſtill unpleaſing to my ears, We 
have got no beds; you can't ſtay here to-night!” 
It was the ſame at another houſe on the road: I 
was therefore obliged to determine to walk on as 
far as Nettlebed, which was five miles farther; 


where J arrived rather late in the evening. 
8 . Every 
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Every thing ſeemed to be alive in 
village; there was a party of militia, who were 
dancing, finging, and making merry. Imme- 
diately on my entrance into the village, the firſt 
houſe that I ſaw, lying on my left, was an inn, 
from which, as uſual in England, a large beam 
extended acroſs the ſtreet to the oppoſite houſe, 
from which hung dangling an aſtoniſhing large 
fign, with the name of the proprietor. 

« May I ſtay here to-night?” 1 atked with ea- 
gerneſs: “ Why, yes, you may; an anſwer 
which, however cold and ſurly, made me ex- 
ceedingly happy. | 

They ſhewed me into the kitchen, and ſet me 
down to ſup at the ſame table with ſome ſoldiers 
and the ſervants. I now, for the firſt time, found 
myſelf in one of thoſe kitchens which I had fo 
often read of in Fielding's fine novels; and which 
certainly give one, on the whole, a very accurate 
idea of Engliſh manners. 

While 1 was eating, a poſt-chaiſe drove up; 
and in a moment both the folding-doors were 
hrown open, and the'whole houſe ſet in motion, 
in order to receive, with all due reſpect, theſe 
gueſts, who, no doubt, were ſuppoſed to be per- 
ſorls of conſequence. The gentlemen alighted, 
however, only for a moment, and called for no- 
thing but ſome beer,'and then drove away again. 
Notwithſtanding, the people of the houſe be- 
haved to them with all poſſible attention, for they 
came in a poſt-chaiſe. 

When I retired, I was ſhewn into a carpeted 
bed - room, with a very good bed; and next morn- 
ing J put on clean linen, and dreſſed myſelf as 
well as I could. And now, when 1 thus made 


my appearance, they did not, as they had the 
evening 
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eveninefore, ſhew me into the kitchen, but 
into the Parlour; a room that ſeemed to be al- 
lotted for ſtrangers, on the ground floor. I was 
alſo now addreſſed by the moſt reſpedtful term, 
Sir; whereas, the evening before I had been call - 
ed only Maſter. 

It being Sunday, all the family were in their 
beſt attire. I now began to be much pleaſed 
with this village, and ſo I reſolved to ſtop at it 
for the day, and attend divine ſervice. For this 
peers I borrowed a prayer-book of my hoſt. 

r. Illing was his name, which ſtruck me the 
more, perhaps, becauſe it is a very common 
name in Germany. During my breakfaſt, I read 
over ſeveral parts of the Engliſh liturgy. 

Its being called a prayer-book, rather than, 
like ours, a hymn-book, ariſes from the nature 
of the Engliſh ſervice, which is compoſed yery 
little of ſinging; and almoſt entirely of praying. 
The Pſalms of David, however, are here tranſlat- 
ed into Engliſh verſe, and are generally printed 

at the end of Engliſh prayer-books. | 

The prayer-book, which my landlord lent me, 
was quite a family piece; for all his children's 
births and names, and alſo his own weddipg-day, 
were very carefully ſet down in it. Even on this 
account alone the book would not have been un- 
intereſting to me. | 

At halt paſt nine the ſervice began. Diredly 
| 1 to the inn, the boys of the village were 

drawn up, as if they had been recruits to be 

_ drilled: all well-Loking, healthy lads, neat and 
decently dreſſed, and with their hair cnt ſhort, 
and combed on the forehead, according to the 

Engliſh faſhion. Their boſoms were open, and 
the white frills of their ſhirts turned back on 


each 
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each fide, They ſeemed to be drawn up here, 
at the entrance 7 of the village, merely to wait 
the arrival of the clergyman. 

At length came the parſon on horſeback. The 
boys pulled off their hats, and all made him very 
low bows. He appeared to be rather an elderly 
man, and wore his own hair, round and decently 
drefſed ; or rather curling naturally. 

The bell now rung in, and ſo I too, with a ſort 
of ſecret, proud ſenſation, as if I alſo had been 
an, Engliſhman, went with my prayer-book un- 
der my arm to church, along with the reſt of 
the congregation ; and when 1 got into the 
church, the clerk very civilly ſeated me cloſe to 
the pulpit. 

Nothing can poſſibly be more Staple, apt, and 
becoming than the few decorations of this church, 

Direcly over the altar, on two tables, in large 
letters, the ten commandments were written, 
There ſurely is much wiſdom and propriety in 
thus placing, fall in the view of the people, the 
ſum and ſubſtance of all morality. 

Under the pulpit, near the fteps that led up to 
it, was a deſk, from which the clergyman read 
the liturgy. The reſponſes were all regularly 
made by the clerk, the whole congregation join- 
ing occaſionally, though but in a low voice. 

The Engliſh ſervice muſt needs be exceedingly 
fatiguing to the officiating miniſter, inaſmuch 
as, beſides a ſermon, the greateſt part of the li- 
turgy falls to his ſhare to read, beſides the pſalms 
and two leſſons. The joining of the whole con- 
gregation in prayer has ſomething exceedingly 
lolemn and affecting in it. 

The ſervice was now pretty well advanced, 
when I obſerved ſome little ſtir in the deſk; the 


clerk 
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clerk was buſy, and they ſeemed to be preparing 
for ſomething new and ſofemn; and I alſo per- 
ceived ſeveral mufical inſtruments. The clergy- 
man now _—_— and the clerk then ſaid, in a 
loud voice, Let us fing to tbe praiſe and glory 
of God, the forty-ſeventh pſalm.” 
+ I cannot well expreſs how affecting and edi - 
fying it ſeemed to me, to hear this whole, order- 
ly, and decent congregation, in this ſmall, coun- 
try church, joining together, with vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſic, in the praiſe of their Maker. 
It was the more grateful, as having been. per- 
formed, not by mercenary muſicians, but by the 
— and pious inhabitants of this ſweet vil- 
ge. I can hardly figure to myſelf any offering 
more likely to be grateful to . 
© The congregation ſang and prayed alternately 
ſeveral times; and the tunes of the pſalms were 
particularly lively and cheerful, though, at the 
ſame time, ſufficiently grave, and uncommonly 
intereſting. I am a warm admirer of all ſacred 
_ - muſic; and I cannot but add, that that of the 
church of England is particularly calculated to 
raiſe the heart to devotion. I own it often af- 
feated me even to tears. 

The clergyman now ſtood up, and made a 
ſhort, but very proper diſcourſe on this text: 
% Not all they who ſay, Lord, Lord! ſhall enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” His language was par- 
ticularly plain, though forcible; his arguments 
were no leſs plain, convincing, and earneſt; but 
eontained nothing that was particularly ſtriking. 

This clergyman had not perhaps a very pre- 
poſſeſſing appearance: I thought him alſo alittle 
diſtant and reſerved; and I did not quite like his 
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returning the bows of the farmers wich a very 
formal nod. 
I Raid till the ſervice was quite over; and then 


vent out of the church with the congregation, 


and amuſed myſelf with reading the inſcriptions 


on the tomb-ftones, in the church - yard; which, 


in general, are fimpler, more pathetic, and bet- 
ter written than ours. | 
There were ſome of them which, to be ſure, 
were ludicrous and laughable enough. Among 
theſe is one on the tomb of a ſmith, which, on 
account of its fingularity, I copied, = 


My ledge and anvil lie declin'd, 

My bellows too have loſt their wind; 

My fire's extinct, my forge decay'd, 

And in the duſt my vice is laid; : 
My coals are ſpent, my iron's gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is 


In the body of the church I ſaw a marble mo- 
nument of a ſon of the celebrated Dr. Wallis, 
with the following fimple and affecting . 
tion : 


* 


The ſame good ſenſe which qualified him for every wy 
employment, | 


Taught him to ſpend his life here i in retirement. 


All the farmers whom I ſaw here; were dreſſ- 
ed, not as ours are, in coarſe frocks, but with 
ſome taſte, in fine, good cloth; and were to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the people of the town, not ſo 
much by their dreſs, as by the greater ſimplicity 
and modety of their bebaviour. 

Some ſoldiers, who probably were ambitious 
of being thought to know the world, and to be 
wits, joined me, as I was looking at the —_— 
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and ſeemed to be quite aſhamed of it; as they 
ſaid, 1t was only a very miſerable church. On 
which I took the liberty to inform them, that no 
church could be miſerable, which contained or- 
derly and good people. 15 1 
I ſtaid here to dinner. In the afternoon there 
was no {ſervice ; the young people, however, went l 
to church, and there ſang ſome few pſalms, ] 
Others of the congregation were alſo preſent. ! 
This was conducted with ſo much decorum, that 1 
I could hardly help confidering it as actually a 1 
kind of church ſervice. I ftaid, with great plea-  t 
ſure, till this meeting alſo was over. I 
\ 
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I ſeemed, indeed, to be enchanted, and as if I 
could not leave this village. Three times did [ 
get off, in order to go on farther, and as often 
returned, more than half reſolved to ſpend a 
week, or more, in my favourite Nettlebed. 
But the recollection that I had but a few weeks 
to ſtay in England, and that I muſt ſee Derby- 
ſhire, at length drove me away. I caſt back 
many a longing, lingeriog look on the little ſ. 
church fteeple, and thoſe hoſpitable friendly i h 
roofs, where, all that morning, I had found my- t! 
ſelf ſo perfectly at home. | 
It was now nearly three o'clock in the after- ft 
noon when I left this place; and I was ftill eigh- II 
teen miles from Oxford. However, I intended I ai 
to make more than one ſtage to Oxford, that ſeat ¶ v 
of the. Muſes, and ſo, by paſling the night about © m 
five miles from it, to reach it in good time next | tc 
morning. 
The road from Nettlebed ſeemed to me but 26 g. 
one, long, fine. gravel-walk in a neat garden. pe 
And my pace in it was varied, like that of one fic 
| walking 1 
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walking in a garden: I ſometimes walked quick, 
then flow, and then ſat down and read Milton. 
When I had got about eight miles from Nettle- 
bed, and; was now not far from Dorcheſter, I 
had the Thames at ſome diſtance on my left; 
and on the oppoſite fide, I ſaw an extenſive hill, 
bebind which a tall maſt ſeemed to riſe. This 
led me to ſuppoſe, that on the other fide of the 
hill there muſt needs alſo be a river. The pro- 
ſpe& I promiſed myſelf from this hill could not 
poſſibly be paſſed; and ſo I went out of the road 
to the left, over a bridge acroſs the Thames, and 
mounted the hill, always keeping the maſt in 
view. When I hadattained the ſummit; I found, 
and not without ſome ſhame, and much chagrin, 
that it was all an illuſion, There was, in fact, 
nothing before me but a great plain: and the 


maſt had been fixed there, either as a May-pole 


only, or to entice curious people-out of their 
way. CE | 
I therefore now again, ſlowly and ſullenly, de- 
ſcended the hill, at the bottom of which was a 
houſe, where ſeveral people were looking out of 
the window, and, as 1 ſuppoſed, laughing at me. 
Not far from Dorcheſter I had another delight- 
ful view. The country here became ſo fine, that 
I pofitiyely could not prevail on myſelf to quit it, 
and ſo I laid myſelf down on the green turf, 
which was ſo freſh and ſweet, that I could al- 
moſt have been contented, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
to have grazed on it. The moon was at the full; 


the ſun darted his laſt parting rays through the 
green hedges; to all which was added, the over- 


powering fragrance of the meadows, the diverfi- 
ted ſong of the birds, the hills that ſkirted the 
Thames, ſome of them of a light, and others of 

Vol. III. os a a dark 
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a dark, green hue; with the tufted tops of trees 
diſperſed here and there among them, | 
arrived rather late at Dorcheſter. This is © 
only a ſmall place, but there is in it a large and 
noble old church. As I was walking along, I ſaw 
ſeveral ladies, with tbair heads dreſſed, leaning 
out of their windows, or ftanding before the 
houſes; and this made me conclude, that this 
was too fine a place for me; and ſo I determined 
to walk on to Nuneham, which place is only five 
miles from Oxford. When I reached Nuneham 
I was not a little tired, and it was alſo quite dark. 
The place confiſts of two rows of low, neat 
houſes, built cloſe to each other, and as regular 
and uniform as a London ſtrert. All the doors | 
ſeemed to be ſhut; and even a light was to be 
ſeen only in a few of them. | 
At length, quite at the end of the place, I | 
perceived a great ſign hanging acroſs the ſtreet, 
and the laſt houſe to the left was the inn, at | 
which every thing ſeemed to be ſtill in motion, | 
I entered without ceremony, and told them 
my errand; which was, that I intended to fleep 
there that night. By no means!” was the an- 
ſwer; © it was utterly impoſſible; the whole 
houſe was full, and all their beds engaged; and, 
t 
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as I had come ſo far, I might even as well walk 
on the remaining five miles to Oxford? 
Being very hungry, I requeſted that, at leaf, 
they would give me ſomething to eat. To this 
they anſwered, that, as I could not ſtay all night 
there, it would be more proper for me to ſup F 
where I lodged, and ſoI might go on. 

At length, quite humbled by the untoward- WW 
neſs of my circumſtances, I aiked for a pot of : 
beer, and that they did vouchſafe to give ** 0 

of 
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for ready money only : but a bit of bread, to 
eat with it, for which alſo I would willingly 
have paid, they peremptorily refuſed me. 

Such unparalleled inhoſpitality I really could 
not have expected in an Engliſh inn: but, re- 
ſolving, with a kind of ſpiteful indignation, to 
ſee how far their inhumanity would carry them, 


1 begged that they would only let me ſleep on a 


bench, and merely give me houſe-room ; adding, 
that if they would grant me that boon only, I 
would pay them the ſame as for a bed; for, that 
I was ſo tired I could not proceed. Even in the 
moment that I was humbly ſoliciting this hum- 
We boon, they banged the door to full in my 
ace, 1 

As here, in a ſmall village, they had refuſed 
to receive me, it ſeemed to be preſumption to 
hope, that I ſhould gain admittance at Oxford. 
What could I do? I was much tired, and ſo as 


it was not a very cold night, I reſolved to paſs | 


it in the open air. In this reſolution, bouncing 
from the door, I went to look out for a conve- 
nient ſpot for that purpoſe, in an adjoining field, 
beneath ſome friendly tree. Juſt as I bad found 
a place, which I thought would do, and was 
going to pull off my great coat, to lay under 
my head, by way. of pillow, I heard ſome one 
behind me, following me with a quick pace. At 
firſt, I was alarmed, but my fears were ſoon 
diſpelled by a voice aſking, © if I would accept 

of company.” | | 
As little as any-one is to be truſted, who thus 
follows. you into a field in a dark night, yet it 
was a pains to me to find that there were ſtill 
ſome beings not quite inhuman; and at leaſt 
one perſon, who ftill 1 himſelf about 
2 me: 


* 
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me: I therefore ſtopped, and as he came up 
to me, he ſaid that if I was a good walker, we 


might keep each other company, as he was alſo 


going to Oxford. I readily accepted of his pro- 
poſal, and ſo we immediately ſet pff together. 
Now, as I could not tell whether my travel- 
ling companion was to be truſted or not, I ſoon 
took an opportunity to let him know that I was 
r and much diſtreſſed. To confirm this, I 
told him of the inhumanity with which I had 
Juſt been treated at the inn; where they refuſed 
a poor wanderer. ſo much as a place to lay his 
head, or even a morſel of bread for his money. 
My companion ſomewhat excuſed the people, 
by ſaying, that the houſe was really full of peo- 
le, who had been at work in the neighbour- 
hood, and now ſlept there. But that they had 
refuſed me a bit of bread, he certainly could 
not juſtify. As we went along, other topics of 


converſation were ſtarted, and, among other. 


_ aſked me where I came from that 
ay > | 

I anſwered, from Nettlebed, and added, that 
T had attended divine ſervice there that morning. 

As you probably paſſed through Dorcheſter, 
this afternoon, ſaid he, you might have heard 
me preach alſo, had you come into the church 
there, for that is my curacy, from which l am 
juſt come, and am now returning to Oxford. So 
vou are a clergyman, ſaid I, quite overjoyed that, 
in a dark night, I had met a companion on the 
road, who was of the ſame” profeſſion as my- 
ſelf. And J alſo, ſaid I, am a preacher of the 
ws though not of this country. And now, 

thought it right to give him to underftand 
that it was not, as I had before intimated, out 


: 
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gut of abſolute poverty, but with a view of be- 
coming better acquainted with men and man- 


ners, that I thus travelled on foot. He was as 


much pleaſed with this agreeable meeting as 
myſelf; and before we took a ſtep farther, we 
cordially ſhook hands. 4 

He now began to addreſs me in Latin, and 
on my anſwering him in that language, which 
I attempted to pronounce according to the Eng- 
liſh manner of ſpeaking it, he applauded me 
not a little for my correct pronunciation. 

The converſation now turned on various theo- 
logical matters; and among others on the novel 


notions, of a Dr. Prieſtly, whom be roundly 


blamed. I was not at all diſpoſed to diſpute 
that point with him, and ſo, profeſſing with 
great fincerity, a high eſteem for the church 
of England, and great reſpe& and regard for its 
clergy, I ſeemed to gain his good opinion. 

Beguiling the tediouſneſs of the road by ſuch 
diſcourſe, we were now got, almoſt without 
knowing it, quite to Oxford. 


As we entered the town, now, ſays my com- 


panion, I introduce you into Oxford, by one of 
the fineſt, the longeſt, and moſt beautiful fireets, 


not only in this city, but in England, and I may 


ſafely add, in all Europe. 


The beauty and the magnificence of the fireet 


I could not diſtinguiſh ; but of its length I was 


perfectly ſenſible by my Tatigue ; for 1 thought 


it would have no end; nor had I any affurance 
that I ſhould be able to find a bed for myſelf in 


all this famous ſtreet. At length my companion 


ſtopped to take leave of me; and ſaid, he ſhould. 


now go to his college. 
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And I, ſaid I, will ſeat myſelf for the night 
on this ſtone-bench, and await the morning, as 
it will be in vain for me, I imagine, to look for 
ſhelter in a houſe at this time of night. | 

Seat yourſelf on a ſtone, ſaid my companion, 
and ſhook his head: No! no! come along with 
me to a neighbouring ale-houſe, where, it 1s 
poſſible, they mayn't be gone to bed, and we 
may yet find company. We went on, a few 
houſes farther, and then knocked at a door. It 
was then nearly twelve. They readily let us in; 
but how great was my aftoniſhment, when, on 
our being ſhewn into a room on the left, I ſaw 
ſeveral gentlemen in academic dreſs, fitting 
round a large table, each with his pot of beer 
before him. My travelling companion intro- 
duced me to them, as a German clergyman, 
whom he could not ſufficiently praiſe, for my 
correct pronunciation of the Latin, my ortho- 
doxy, and my good walking. | 

L now ſaw myſelf, in a moment as it were, 
all at once tranſported into the midſt of a com- 
pany, all apparently very reſpectable men, but 
all ftrangers to me. And it appeared to me ex- 
traordinary, that I ſhould, thus at midnight, be 
in. Oxford, in a large company of Oxonian 
clergy, without well knowing how I had got 
there. Mean while, however, I took all the 
Pains in my power to recommend myſelf to my 
company, and, in the courſe of converſation, I 
gave them as good an account as I could of our 
German univerſities, neither denying, nor con- 
cealing, that, now and then, we had riots and 
diſturbances. O, we are very unruly here, 
too,” ſaid one of the gentlemen, as he took a 
hearty draught out of his pot of beer, and _— 

ed 


* 
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ed on the table with his hand. The converſation 
now became louder, more general, and a little 
confuſed: they enquired after Mr. Bruns, at 
123 Proſeſſor at Helmſtadt, and who was 

nown by many of them. | 

Among theſe gentlemen, there was one of the 
name of Clerk, who ſeemed ambitious to paſs 
for a grept wit, which he attempted, by ſtarting 
| ſundry ebjeQions to the Bible. I ſhould have 
liked him better, if he had confined himſelf to 
punning and playing on his own name, by tell- 
L ing us, again and again, that he ſhould ftill be, 
7 at leaſt, a Clerk, even though he ſhionld never 
7 become a clergyman. Upon the whole, how- 
r 
— 


ever, he was, in his way, a man of ſome hu- 
mour, and an agreeable companion. 
X On one or two occafions, where he weakly and 
y impiouſly attempted to be witty at the expence, 
* of Scripture, I bad the good fortune to be able 


to convia him of his ignorance of its language 
e, and meaning. 


a- After this he remained quiet; and made no 
at farther objections to the Bible. My health was, 
R therefore, drank in ſtrong ale; which, as my 
be company ſeemed to like ſo much, I was * 1 
an eould not like. It either intoxicated or ſtupiſied 
rot me; and I do think it overpowers one much 
he ſooner than ſo much wine would. The conver- 
my ſation now turned on many other different ſub- 
* jedts. At laſt; when morning drew near, Mr. 
our Maud, the gentleman who introduced me, ſud- 
on- denly exclaimed, rather emphatically, I muſt 
and read prayers this morning at All SouP's ! oo 
re, Before he went away, however, he invited 


ka me to go and fee him in the morning; and very 
ck- | politely offered himſelf te ſhew me the curioſi - 
4d, | | ties 


\ 
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ties of Oxford. The reſt of the company now 
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alſo diſperſed ; and as I had once, though in fo 

ſingular a manner, been introduced into fo re- 
putable a ſociety, the people of the houſe made 
no difficulty of giving me lodging, but, with 
great civility, ſhewed me a very decent bed- 
chamber. 1 am aſhamed, however, to own, that 
next morning, when I awoke, I had got fo 
dreadful a head-ach, from the copious and nu- 
merous toaſts of my jolly and reverend friends, 
that I could not poſſibly get up; till leſs could 
I wait on Mr. Maud at his college*. 

The inn where I was, goes by the name of 
The Mitre. Compared to Windſor, I there found 
prince-like attendance. Being, perhaps, a little 
elevated the preceding evening, I had, in the 
gaiety, or perhaps, in the vanity of my heart, 
told the waiter, that he muſt not think, becauſe 
I came on foot, that therefore I ſhould give him 
leſs than others gave. It was, probably, not a 
little owing to this aſſurance, that I bad ſo much 
attention ſhewn me. 

I now determined to flay at leaſt a couple of 
days at Oxford: it was neceſſary and proper, if 
for no other reaſon, yet merely that I might 
have clean linen, No people are ſo cleanly as 
the Engliſh; nor ſo particular about neat and 
clean linen. For, one afternoon, my ſhirt not 
having been lately changed, as I was walking 
through a little ſtreet, I heard two women, who 
were ſtanding at a door, call after me, look 


Ho natural it is for trayellers to be impoſed on, and 
to form a wrong eſtimate of the characters of ſocieties, from 
the few perſons that accidentally fall in their way. Perhaps 
the Univerſity would not have furniſhed ſuch another aſſem · 
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at the gentleman there ! a fine gentleman, in- 
deed ; who cannot afford even a clean ſhirt !” 

I dined below with the family, and a few 
other perſons ; and the converſation, in general, 
was agreeable ehongh. I was obliged to tell 
them many wonderful ſtories concerning Ger- 
many, and the king of Pruſſia, They could 
not ſufficiently admire my courage, in deter- 
mining to travel on foot, although they could 
not help approving of the motive. At length, 
however, it came out, and they candidly owned, 
that I ſhould not have been received into their 


| houſe, had I not been introduced as I was, 
I was now confirmed in my ſuſpicions, that, 


in England, any perſon undertaking ſo long a 


journey on foot, is ſure to be looked upon, and 
conſidered as either a beggar, or a vagabond, or 


ſome neceſſitous wreteh, which is a character 
not much more popular than that of a rogue; 
ſo that I could now eaſily account for my re- 


ception in Windſor, and at Nuncham. But, 


with all my partiality for this country, it is im- 
poſſible, even in theory, and much leſs ſo in 
practice, to approve of a ſyſtem which confines 


all the pleaſures and benefits of travel to the 


rich. A poor peripatetic is hardly allowed even 
the humble merit of being honeft. 

As I ſtill intended to purſue my journey to 
Derby ſhire, I' was adviſed, at Jeaft till I got far- 
ther into the country, to take a place in a poſt- 
coach. They told me, that the farther I got 
from London, the more reaſonable and humble 
I ſhould find the people; every thing would be 


cheaper; and every body more hoſpitable. This 


determined me to go, in the poſt-coach, from 
Oxford to Birmingham; where 1 had been re- 
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commended to a Mr. Fothergill, a merchant ;\ 


and from thence to continue my journey on foot. 
Monday I ſpent at Oxford, but rather un- 
pleaſantly, on account of my head-ach. Mr. 
Maud himſelf came to fetch me, as he had pro- 
miſed he would, but I found myſelf unable to 
go with him. 1 | 
Notwithſtanding this, in the afternoon, I took 
a little walk up a hill, which lies to the north 
of Oxford ; and from the top of which I could 
ſee the whole cityz which did not, however, ap- 
pear to me nearly ſo beautiful and magnificent 
_ as Mr. Maud had deſcribed it to me during our 

laſt night's walk. 

The colleges are moſtly in the Gothic taſte, 
and much overioaded with ornaments, and built 
with grey ſtone ; which, perhaps, while it is 
new, looks pretty well, but it ſoon contracts a 
dingy, dirty appearance. | 7 

The dreſs of the ſtudents, I muſt own, pleaſes 
me far beyond the boots, cockades, and other 

frippery, of many of ours. Nor am I leſs de- 

 ——_— the better behaviour and condu& 
Which, in general, does ſo much credit to the 
ſtudents of Oxford. 


The next morning, Mr. Maud, according to 


his promiſe, ſhewed me ſome of the things moſt 
worthy of notice in Oxford, And firſt he took me 
to his own room, in Corpus Chriſti College, 
which was on the ground floor, very low, and 
dark, and reſembled a cell, at leaft-as much as a 
place of ftudy. He next conducted me to All 
Souls College, a very elegant building, in which 


1 _ the chapel is particularly beautiful. Mr. Maud 


alſo ſhewed me, over the altar here, a fine paint- 
ing of Mengs, at the fight of which, he _ 
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far more ſenſibility, than I thought him poſſeſfed 
of. He ſaid that, notwithſtanding he ſaw that 


painting almoſt daily, he never ſaw it without 


being much affected, _ 
This painting 1 Mary Magdalen, 
when ſhe firſt ſuddenly ſees Jeſus flanding before 


her, and falls at his feet. In her conntenance, 


pain, joy, grief, in ſhort, almoſt all the ſtrongeſt - 


of our paſſions, are expreſſed in ſo maſterly a 
manner, that no man of trae taſte, was ever 
tired of contemplating it; the longer it is looked 
at, the more it is admired, He now alſo ſhewed 
me the library of this college, which is provided 
with a gallery round the top; and the whole is 
moſt admirably regulated and arranged. 
Afterwards Mr, Maud conduQed me to the 
Bodleian Library, which is not unworthy of be- 
ing compared to the Vatican at Rome ; and next 
tothe Theatre, where the Public orations are de- 
livered. This is a circular building with a gal- 
lery all round it, which is furniſhed with benches 
one above the other, on which the doQors, maſ- 
ters of arts, and ſtudents fit, and directly op- 


poſite to each other are erected two roſtra, or 


pulpits, where ſpeakers ſtand. 

Chriſt Charch and Queen's College are the 
moſt modern, and, I think, indiſputably the beft 
built of all the colleges. Baliol College ſeems 
particularly to be diſtinguiſhed on account of its 
antiquity, and its complete Gothic ſtyle of build- 
ing, A 

Mr. Maud told me he had been now eighteen 
years at-this Univerfity, and might be made a 
doctor, whenever he choſe it; he was a maſter 
of arts, and according to his own account, gave 
lectures in his college on the claſſies. He _ 
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did the duty, and officiated as curate,  occafion- 
ally, in {ome of the neighbouring villages, Go- 
ing along the ſtreet, we met the Engliſh Poet 
Laureat, Warton, now rather an; elderly man; 
and yet be is ftill the fellow. of a college. His 


greateſt pleaſure, next to poetry, is, as Mr. Maud 
told me, ſhooting wild ducks *. 


Mr. Maud, ſeemed upon the whole, to be a 
moſt. worthy and on AHA man. He told 
me that where he now. officiated, the clerk wag 
dead, and had, left a numerous family, in the 
_ greateſt diftre(s; and that he was going to the 
place next day, on purpoſe to try if he could 
dring about the election of the ſon, a lad about 
fixteen years of age, in the place of his deceaſed 
Father, as, clerk, to ſupport a neoeſſitous family. 

The afternoon, before I left Oxford, Mr. 
Maud took me to the different walks in the en- 
vicons, and often remarked, that they were not 
only tbe fineſt in Th but, he believed, in 
Europe. Lown, I dd not think, he over: rated 


their merit. There is one, in particular near 


the river, and cloſe to ſome charming meadows, 
*.bebiad Corpus Chriſti College, which may fairly 
challenge the world. _ - 

Wie here ſeated ourſelves on a bench, and Mr. 
Maud drew a review from his pocket, where, 
among other things, a German book of Profeſſor 
Beckman's was reviewed, and applauded. Mr. 
: Maud ſeemed, on this occaſion, to ſhew ſome 

repent for German eee. At length we 


l * For the memory of — Ke WO man, and accompliſhed 
 Ktholar, Mr. Warton, the writer of this entertains the moſt 
enthufiaſtie reſpect. He had the honour, and he eſteems it 2 


real one, to know him; but be never heard before, of his 


caſte fo#ſhogting wild ducks, 
E £59 7 | parted ; 
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parted; he went to fill up the vacancy of the clerk's 
place at Dorcheſter, and [ to the Mitre, to pre- 
pare for my departure from Oxford; which 
took place next morning at three o'clock, in the, 
poſt coach. Conſidering the 2 4 if not 
kind attention ſhewn me here, 1 own, I thought 
my bill not unreaſonable : though to be ſure, it 
a made a great hole in, my little - *. 
d In the coach there was another young man; 
0 who, though dreſſed in black, yet to judge from 
e the el in his hat, might be an officer. The 
outſide was quite full, with ſoldiers and their 
c 
d 


wives, The women of the lower claſs here wear 

a kind of ſhort cloak, made of red cloth; but 

women in general, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
b, wear hats, which differ, from each other leſs in 
. faſhion, than they do in ſineneſsse. 
* Faſhion is ſo generally "attended to among the 
t Englith women, that the pooreſt maid ſervants 
N is ra Wh to be i in the faſhion. They ſeem to be 
a particularly ſo, in their hats or bonnets, which 
r they all wear: and they are, in my opinion, far 
more becoming than the very unſightly hoods and 


y caps which our German women, of the rank of 
citizens, wear. There is, through all ranks here, 

's not near ſo great a diſtinction between high * 
5 low, as there is in Germany. 

r I had, during this day, a little head- ach; 

. which rendered me more ſilent and reſerved to 
- my company, than is either - uſual in England, 
C or natural to me. The Engliſh are taxed, per- 


haps too haftily, with being ſhy and diſtant to 
ſtrangers, I do not think this was, even for- 
- merly, their true character; or that any ſuch 
ſentiment is conveyed in Virgil's © Hoſpitibus ' 
| fares... Be this as it may, the caſe was here re- 
; Vox. IV. K verſed, 
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verſed, The Engliſhman here ſpoke to me 6 | 
veral times in a very friendly manner, while I 1 
teſtified not the leaſt inclination to enter into 
converſation with bim. i 
He, however, owned afterwards, that this 
very apparent reſerve of mine, firſt gained me 
his opinion. 1 
e ſaid, he had ſtudied phyfic, but with no 
immediate view of practiſing it. His intention, 
he ſaid, was to go to the Eaſt Indies; and there, 
. firſt, to try his fortune as an officer. And he 
was now going to Birmingham, merely to take 
leave of his three fiſters, whom he much loved, 
and who were at ſchool there. | 


J endeavoured to merit his confidence by tel]- an 
ing him, in my turn, of my journey on foot ll 
through England; and by relating to him a few ho 

of the moſt remarkable. of my adventures; be Wl 


frankly told me, he thought it was venturing a 
great deal; yet he applauded the defign of my "= 


Journey; and did not ſeverely cenſure my plan. MW * 

On my aſking him, why Engliſhmen, who were 

ſo remarkable for acting up to their own notions -_ 

and ideas, did not, now and then, merely to ſee * 

life in every point of view, travel on foot: O * 

ſaid he, we are too rich, too lazy, and too 7 
Proud *. 5 


And moſt true it is, that the pooreſt Engliſh- 15 
man one ſees, is prouder and better pleaſed to 

expoſe himſelf to the danger of having his neck li 
broken, on the oatfide of à ſtage, than to walk 
any conſiderable diftance, though it might be 4 
done ever ſo much ˖ at his eaſe. I own, I was * 


fri ghteved and diſtreſſed, when I ſaw the women, 0 
eres it is ivpotiible to albign theee better reaſage. tl 
' | f 5 when 
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when we occaſionally topped, get down from 
the top of the coach. One of them was actually 
once in much danger, of a terrible fall from the 
roof, becauſe, juſt as ſhe was going to alight, 
the horſes all at once unexpectedly went on. 
From Oxford' to Birmingham is fixty-two 
miles: but all that was to be ſeen between the 


two places, was entirely loſt to me, for I was 


again mewed up in a poſt-coach, and driyen along 
with ſuch velocity, from one place to another, 
that I ſeemed. to myſelf as doing nothing leſs than 
travelling. "EP 

My companion, however, made me amends, 
in ſome meaſure, for this loſs. He ſeemed to be 
an exceedingly good tempered and intelligent 


man; and I felt, in this ſhort time, a prepoſfſeſ- - - * 


fion in his favour, one does not eaſily form for an 
ordinary perſon. This, .I flattered myſelf, was 


alſo the caſe with him; and it would mortify 


me not a little to think he had quite forgotten 
me, as I am ſure I ſhall never forget him. 
Juſt as we had been ſome time eagerly converſ- 
ing about Shakeſpeare, we arrived at Stratford 
upon Avon, Shakeſpeare's birth place, where our 
coach ſtopped. We were ſtill two and twenty 
miles from Birmingham; and ninety-four from 
London. I need not remark what our feelings 
were, on thus ſetting our feet on claſſic ground. 
It was here that, perbaps, the greateſt genius 
nature ever produced, was born. Here he firſt 
liſped his native tongue; here firſt conceived the 
embryos of thoſe compoſitions which were after» 
wards to charm a liſtening world; and on theſe 
plains the young Hercules firſt played. And 
here too, with a few friends, he happily ſpenc 
the decline of his life, after having retired from 
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the great theatre of that buſy world, whoſe 
manners he had ſo faithfully pourtrayed. 

We went to ſee Shakeſpea | 
of all the houſes at Stratford, I think is now the 
worſt; and one that made the leaſt appearance. 


Yet, who would not be proud to- be the owner of 
it? There now, however, lived in it only two 


old people, who ſhew it to ſtrangers for a trifle ;. 


and what little they earn thus, is their chief 
income. _ Fe an 

Shakeſpeare's chair, in which he uſed to fit 
before the door, was ſo cut to pieces, that it hardly 
looked like a chair; for every one that travels 
through Stratford cuts off a chip, as a remem- 
brance, which he carefully preſerves, and deems 
a precious relic. I alſo cut myſelf a piece of 
It; but, reverencing Shakeſpeare as I do, I am 
almoſt aſhamed to own that I have loſt it. 

As we travelled, I obſerved every ſpot with 
attention.*fancying to myſelf, that ſuch or ſuch 
a ſpot might be the place where ſuch a genins 
as Shakeſpeare's firſt dawned, and received thoſe 
_ fart impreſflions from ſurrounding nature, which 
are ſo ſtrongly marked in all his works. The 
firſt impreſſions of childhood, I knew, were 
ſtrong and permanent: of courſe, I made ſure 
of ſeeing here, ſome images at leaſt of the won- 
derful conception of this wonderful man. But 
my imagination miſled me, and I was diſap- 
pointed ; for I ſaw nothing in the country there- 
abouts, at all ſtriking, or, in any reſpeQ, parti- 
cularly beautiful. It was not at all wild acd ro- 
mantic;. but rather diſtinguiſhed for an air of 
neatneſs and fimplicity. | 

We arrived at Birmingham about three o'clock 

in the afterngon ; and alighted at the inn whers 


the 


re's own honſe; which, 
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the coach ſtopped. My companion and I parted 
with ſome reluQance, and 1 was obliged to pro- 
miſe him, that, on my return to London, I 
would certainly call on him : for which purpoſe 
he gave me his addreſs. 

I now enquired for the houſe of Mr. Fother- 
gill, to whom I was recommended, and I was 
readily directed to it; but had the misfortune to 
learn, at the ſame time, that this very Mr. Fo- 
thergill had died about eight days before. As, 
therefore, under theſe circumfiances, my recom- 
mendation to him was likely to be of but little 
uſe, I had the leſs defire to tarry long at Bir- 
mingham: and ſo, without ſtaying a minute 
longer, I immediately enquired theroad to Derby; 
and left Birmingham. Of this famous manufac- 
turing town, therefore, I can give no account. 

The road from Birmingham onwards is not 
very agreeable ; being, in general, uncommonly 
ſandy. Yet the ſame evening, I reached a little 
place, called Sutton, where every thing, bow- 
ever, appeared to be too grand for me to hope to 
obtain lodgings in it: till, quite at the end of 
it, I came to a ſmall inn, with the fign of the 
Swan, under which was written, © Aulton, 
Brick-maker.” 

This ſeemed to have ſomething in it that ſuited 
me, and therefore, I boldly went into it : and 
when in, I did not immediately, as heretofore, 
enquire if I could ſtay all night there, but aſked 
for a pint of ale. I own, I felt myſelf diſheart - 
ened, by their calling me nothing but Maſter ; 


and by their ſhewing me into the kitchen, where 


the laodlady was fitting at a table, and com- 
plaining much of the tooth-ach. The compaſ- 
hon I expreſſed for her on this account, as a 
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ſtranger, ſeemed ſoon to recommended me to her 
favour; and ſhe herſelf aſked me, if I would not 


ſtay the night there? To this I moſt readily aſ- 


ſented; and thus, I was again happy in a lodg- 
ing for another night. 

The company I here met with, conſiſted of a 
femaleyohimphey-Cwerper and her children; who, 
on my fitting down in the kitchen, ſoon drank 
to my health, and began a converſation with me 
and the landlady. 
Sherelated to us her hiſtory; which, I am not 
aſhamed to own, I thought not unintereſting. 
She had married early, but had the hard luck to 
be ſopn deprived of her huſband, by his being 
preſſed as a ſoldier. She neither ſaw, nor heard 
of him for many years; and ſo concluded he was 
dead. Thus deſtitute, ſhe'lived ſeven. years as a 
ſervant in Ireland, without any one's knowing 
that ſhe was married. During this time, her 
huſband, who was a chimney-ſweeper, came 
back' to England, and ſettled at Litchfield, 
reſumed his old trade, and did well in it As 
ſoon as he was in good circumſtances, he every 
where made enquiry for his wife, and at Jaſt 
found out where ſhe was, and immediately fetch- 
ed her from Ireland There ſurely is ſomething 
pleaſing in this conſtancy of affection in a chim- 
ney-ſweeper. She told us, with tears in her 
eyes, in what a fiyle of grandeur he had con- 
ducted her into Litchfield ; and how, in honour 
to her, he made a ſplendid feaft on the occaſion. 
At this ſame Litchfield,” which is only two miles 
from Sutton, and through which the ſaid the 
road lay, which I was to travel the next day, ſhe 
ſtill lived with this ſame excellent huſband ; 


where: 
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where they were noted for their induſtry, and 
where every body reſpected them. 

The landlady, during her abſence, told me, as 
in confidence, that this chimney-ſweeper's huſ- 
band, as meanly as I might fancy ſhe now ap- 


peared, was worth a thouſand pounds; and that 


without reckoning in their plate and furniture : 
that he always wore his filver watch; and that 


when he pafſed through Satton, and lodged 
there, he paid like a nobleman, She farther re- 


marked, that the wife was indeed rather low- 


lifed; but that the huſband was one of the beſt: 
behaved, politeſt, and civileſt men in the world. 
The chimney ſweeper's wife told me, that ber 
huſband would not be at home, as I paſſed 
through, but if I came back by the way ot 


Litchfield, ſhe would take the liberty to requeſt 


the honour of a viſit; and to this end, ſhe told 


me her name, and the place of her abode 


At night the reſt of the family, a ſon, and 
daughter of the landlady, came home; and paid 
all poſſible attention to their fick mother. I 


ſapped with the family; and they here behaved 


to me, as if we had already lived many years to- 


gether. 

Happening to mention, that I was, if not a 
ſcholar, yet a ſtudent, the ſon told me, there 
was at Sutton a celebrated grammar ſchool, 


where the ſchool-mafter received two hundred 


pounds a year ſettled ſalary, befides the income 


ariſing from the ſcholars; and this was only in a 
village. 1 thought, and not without ſome ſhame. 
and ſorrow, of our grammar ſchools in Ger- 


many; and the miſerible pay of their maſters 


When I paid my reckoning the next morning, 
I obſerved'the uncommon difference between the 


charges 


k 
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charges here and at Windſor, Nettlebed, and 
Oxford. 1 here paid for my ſupper, bed, and 
breakfaſt, only one ſhilling, and to the daughter, 
whom I was to confider as chambermaid, four- 
pence; for which ſhe very civilly thanked me, 
and gave me a written recommendation to an 
Inn at Litchfield, where I ſhould be well lodged, 
as the people in Litchfield were, in general, ſhe 
ſaid, very proud. This written recommendation 
was a mafter-piece of orthography, and ſhewed, 
that in England, as well as elſewhere, there are 
people who write entirely from the ear, and as 
they pronounce. 

I took leave here as one does of good friends, 
with a promiſe, that on my return I would cer- 
tainly call on them again. 

At noon I got to Litchfield : an old faſhioned 
town, with narrow, dirty ſtreets, where, for the 
- -Arft time, I ſaw round panes of glaſs in the win- 
dows. The place, to me, wore an unfriendly 
appearance; I therefore. made no uſe of my re- 
commendation, but went ſtraight through, and 
only bought ſome bread at a baker's, which I 
took along with me. | 

At night I reached Burton, where the famous 
Burton Ale is brewed. By this time, I felt my- 
ſelf pretty well tired; and therefore propoſed to 
ſtay the night here. But my courage failed me, 
and I dropped the reſolution, immediately on my 
entering the town, The houſes, and every thing 
elſe ſeemed to wear nearly as grand an appear- 
ance, as if | had been ſtill in London. And yet, 
the manners of ſome of its inhabitants were ſo 
thoroughly ruſtic, and rude, that I ſaw them 
aQually pointing at me with their fingers, as a 
foreigner, Some even hiſſed at me, as I paſſed 
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along. All my arguments, to induce me to 
pluck up my courage, ſuch as the certainty that 
I ſhould never ſee theſe people again, nor they 
me, were of no uſe: Burton became odious and 
almoſt inſupportable to me; and the ſtreet ap- 
peared as long, and tired me as much, asif I 
had walked a mile. This ſtrongly marked con- 
temptuous treatment of a ſtranger, who was 
travelling through their country, merely from 
the reſpe& 1 bore it, I experienced no where 
but at Burton, | | 

How happy did I feel, when I again found 
myſelf out of their town ; although at that mo- 
ment, I did not know where 1 ſhoald find a 
lodging for the night, and was, beſides, exceſ- 
ſively tired. But I purſued my journey, and 
ftill Kept in the road to Derby, along a foot-path 
which I knew to be right. When | had walked 
ſome diſtance, without meeting with an inn on 
the road, and it already began to be dark, Iatlaſt 
ſat me down, near a ſmall toll-houſe, or a tarn- 
pike-gate, in order to reſt myſelf, and alſo to ſee 
whether the man at the turnpike could and 
would lodge me. 

After I had ſat here a conſiderable time, a 
farmer came riding by, and aſked me where L 
wanted to go? I told him I was ſo tired that I 
could go no farther. On this, the good-natured 
and truly hoſpitable man, of his own accord, 
and without the leaſt diſtruſt, offered to take me 
behind him on his horſe, and carry me toa neigh- 
225 inn, where, he ſaid, I might ſtay all 
night. 

And now I trotted on with my charming far- 
mer, who did not aſk me one ſingle impertinent 
queſtion, but ſet me down quietly at the or 
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and immediately rode away to bis own village, I 
which lay to the left. be b poli 

This inn was called the Bear; and not impro- I at ſ 
Y perly: for the landlord went about, and growled our 
4 at his people juſt like a bear, ſo that at firſt 1 1 


expected no favourable reception. I endeavoured and 
1 to gentle him a little by aſking him for a mug of I dill 


ale, and once or twice drinking to him. This at 
ſucceeded; he ſoon became ſo very civil and con- The 
'verſable, that I began to think him quite a plea · unc 
1 ſant fellow. This device. I had learnt of the the 
3 Vicar of Wakefield, who always made his hoſts ¶ upo 
1 affable, by. inviting them to drink with him. all: 
It was an expedient that ſuited me alſo in, ano=- | befc 
I ther point of view, as the ſtrong ale of England YI alw 
3 did not at all agree with me. : ' | 
This innkeeper called me, Sir; and he made ] riſe 
his people lay a ſeparate table for himſelf, and of t 
me; for, he ſaid, he could ſee plainly, I was a had 
gentleman. _. b Front. 
In our chat, amgng other things, we talked Þ loſt 
of the battle at Dettingen, of which be knew | II 
many particulars, I was obliged alſo, in my || fore 
turn, to tell him fiories of our great king of I fix 1 
I Pruſſia, and his numerous armies ; and alſo what | fide 
 . ſheep ſold for in Pruſſia. After we had thus || ther 
been talking ſome time chiefly on political mat- ¶ of p 
ters, he all at once aſked me, if I could blow || curi 
the Frencb-horn? This he ſuppoſed I could do, | Her 
only becauſe I came from Germany; for, he ſaid, {| alw; 
he remembered. when he was a boy, a German ville 
had once ſtopped at this inn, with his parents, F 
who blew the French-horn extremely well. He || the 
therefore fancied this was a. talent peculiar to || mile 
the Germans, | and 


I re- 
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I removed this error, and we reſumed our 
political topics; while his children,, and ſervants, 
at ſome diſtance, liſtened with great reſpe@ to 
our converſation. | 

Thus I again ſpent a very agreeable evening; 
and when 1 had breakfaſted in the morning, m 
bill was not more than it had been at Sutton, 
at length reached the common before Derby. 
The air was mild, and I ſeemed to feel myſelf 
uncommonly cheerful and happy. About — 
the romantic part of the country began to open 
upon me. 1 came to a lofty eminence, where, 
all at once, I ſaw a boundleſs proſpe& of hills 
before me; behind which, freſh hills ſeemed 
always to ariſe, and to be infinite, 

The ground now ſeemed undulatory, and to 
riſe and fall like waves; when-at the ſammit 
of the riſe, I ſeemed to be firſt raiſed aloft, and 
had an extenſive view all around me; and the 
next moment, when I went down the hill, I 
loſt it. 

In the afternoon I ſaw Derby, in the ne be- 
fore me; and I was now a hundred and twenty- 
ſix miles from London. Derby is not a very con- 
fiderable town : it was market-day when I got 
there; and I was obliged to paſs through a crowd 
of people; but there was here no ſuch odious 
curiofity, nor offenſive ftarigg, as at Burton. 


Hereabout too, I took notice, that I began to be en 


always civilly bowed to by the children of the 
villages through which I paſſed, _ 

From Derby, to the baths at Matlock, one of 
the moſt romantic fituations, it was fill fifteen 
miles. On my way thither, I eame to a lon 
and extenſive village, which I believe was called 
Duffield. They here, at leaſt did not ſhew me 


1 into 
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Into the kitchen, but into the parlour ; where I 
dined. 

The heat being now very great, I ſeveral times 
in this village heard the commiſerating exclama- 
tion, of “ good God Almighty !“ By which the 
people expreſſed their pity for me, as being a 
poor foot pallenger. 

At nigbt 1 again. ſtopped at an inn, on the 
road, about five miles from Matlock. I could 
eafily have reached Matlock, but I wiſhed ratber 
to reſerve the firſt view of the country, till the 
next day; than to get there when it was dark. 

But I was not equally fortunate in this inn, 
28 in the two former. The kitchen was full of 
farmers, among whom, 1 could not diſtioguiſh 
the landlord, whoſe health 1 ſhould he 
immediately have. drank. It is true I heard a 
country girl, who was alſo in the kitchen, as 
often as ſhe drank, ſay, © your health, gentle- 
men all!“ But I do not know how it was, I 
forgot to drink any one's health; which I after- 
wards found, was taken much -amiſs. The 
landlord drank, twice to my health, ſneeringly 
as it to reprimand me for my incivility; and then 
began to join the reſt in ridiculing me; who 
almoſt pointed at me with their fingers. I was 
thus obliged for a time, to ſerve the farmers as a 

laughing ſtock, » tt length one of them com- 
paſſionately ſaid, , nay, nay, we muſt do him 
o harm, for he is a firanger.” The landlord, 
ſuppoſe, to excuſe. himſelf, and as if be 
thought he had perhaps before gone too far, ſaid 
N. ay, God forhid, we ſhould hurt any ſtranger,” 
andiceaſcd his tidicule: but when I was going 
to dripk. to his health, he lighted and refuſed my 
attention, and told me with a ſneer, all 1 oy 
C5:.4 ; . do, 
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do, was to ſeat myſelf in the chimney- corner, 
and not trouble myſelf about the reſt of the 
world. The landlady ſeemed to pity me; and 
ſo ſhe led me into another room, where I could 
be alone, ſaying, what wicked people l“ 

I left this unfriendly roof early the next morn- 
ing ; and now quickly proceeded to Matlock. 

The extent of my journey, I had now reſolved, 
ſhould be the great cavern, near Caſtleton, in 
the high Peake of Derbyſhire, about twenty 
miles beyond Matlock. 

The country here had quite a different ap- 
pearance, from that at Windſor and Richmond. 
Inſtead of green meadows and pleaſant hills, I 
now ſaw barren mountains and lofty rocks; in- 
ſtead of fine living hedges, the fields and paſ- 
ture lands, here, were fenced with a wall of 
grey ſtone, 

The ſituation of Matlock itſelf ſurpaſſed every 
idea I had formed of it. On the right were ſome 
elegant houſes for the bathing company; and 
leſſer cottages ſuſpended like bird's neſts in a 
high rock. To * left, deep in the bottom, 
there was a fine, bold river, which was almoſt 
hid from the eye, by a majeſtic arch, formed by 
high trees, which hung over it. A prodigious 
ſtone wall extended itſelf aboye a mile along its 
border; and, all along, there is a fingularly ro- 
mantic and beautiful, ſecret walk, ſheltered and 
adorned by many beautiful ſhrubs. * 

The ſteep rock was covered at the top with 
green buſhes ; and now and then a ſheep, or a 
cow, ſeparated from the grazing flock, came to 
the edge of the precipice, and peeped over it. 

From Matlock baths, you paſs the bridge, to 
the little town of Matlock itſelf, which, in re- 
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ality, ſcarcely deſerves the name of a village, as 
t it conſiſts of but a few and miſerable houſes. 

There is here, however, on account of the baths, 
a number of horſes and carriages. From hence 
| I came through ſome villages to a ſmall town 
| of the name of Bakewell. The whole country 
| in this part is hilly and romantic. Often my e 
| way led me by ſmall paſſes, over aſtoniſhing 1 
| eminences, where, in the deep below me, I ſaw 3 
| a few huts or cottages lying. The fencing of : 
| the ficlds with grey ſtone, gave to the whole, a ho 


wild, and not very promiſing, appearance. The I ©* 
hills were in general not wooded, but naked and 3 
barren. 0 


As I was coming through one of the villages, 
I heard a great farmer's boy eagerly aik 3 1 
if he did not think I was a Frenchman. It G1 
ſeemed as if he had been waiting ſometime, to 
ſee the wonder; for, he ſpoke as though his 5 
wich was now accompliſhed. hi 

When I was paſt Bakewell, a place far infe- 
rior to Derby, I came by the fide of a broad (| © 
river, to a ſmall eminence, where a fine culti- 18 

vated field lay before me. This field, all at 
once, made an indeſcribable and very pleaſing __ 
impreſſion on me, Which, at firſt, I could not 2 
account for; till 1 recollected having ſeen, in 
my childhood, near the village where I was edu- to 
cated, a ſituation ſtrikingly fimilar to that now || ©* 
before me, here in England. . 
Here I refted my ſelf a while; and when I was 50 
going on again, I thought on the place of my i 
refidence; on all my acquaintances, and ima- ta 
gined what they would think and ſay, if they h 
were to ſee me thus wandering alone, totally ; 
unknown, and in a foreigu land—And, at that i © 
| | moment, 
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moment, I firſt ſeriouſly felt the idea of diſtance; 
and the thought that I was now in England, ſo 
very far from all I loved, or who loved me, 
produced in me ſuch ſenſations, as I have not 
often felt. 

I now came through a little place of the name 
of Aſhford, and wiſhed to reach the ſmall vil- 
lage of Wardlow, which was only three miles 
diſtant; when two men came after me, at a diſ- 
tance, whom I had already ſeen at Matlock, who 
called to me to wait for them. 'Thele were the 
only foot paffengers, fince Mr, Maud, who had 
offered to walk with me. 

The one was a ſaddler, and wore a ſhort 
brown jacket, and an apron, with a round hat. 
The other was very decently dreſſed, but a very 
filent man; whereas the ſaddler was quite talk- 
ative. 

I liſtened with aftoniſhment, when I heard 
him begin to ſpeak of Homer, of Horace, and 
of Virgil; and ſtill more when he quoted ſeveral 
paſſages, by memory, from each of theſe au- 
thors; pronouncing the words, and laying his 
emphaſis, with as much propriety as I could 
poſſibly have expected, had he been educated at 
Spe or at Oxford. Ha adviſed me not 
to go to Wardlow, where I ſhould find bad ac- 
commodations, but rather a few miles farther, 
to Tideſwell, where he lived. 

We halted at a fmall ale-houſo on the road- 
fide, where the ſaddler ſtopped to drink, and 
talk; and from whence he was in no haſte to 
depart. He had the generofity and botour, 
however, to pay my ſhare of the reckoning, be- 
cauſe, as he ſaid, he = brought me hither, kd 

| 2 | 


to and from his birth place. His father, he add- 
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At no great diftance from the houſe, we came 
to a rifing ground, where my philoſophical ſad- 
dler made me obſerve a proſpect, which was, 

erhaps, the only one of the kind in England, 
low us was an hollow, not unlike an huge 
kettle, hollowed out of the ſurrounding maſs of 
of earth ; and at the bottom of it, a little valley, 
where the green meadow was divided, by a 
ſmall rivulet that ran in ſerpentine windings, 
its banks graced with the moſt inviting walks; 
bebind a ſmall winding, there is juſt ſeen a 
houſe, where one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed in- 
habitants of this happy vale, a great philoſopher, 
lives retired, dedicating almoſt all his time to 
his favourite ſtudies. He has tranſplanted a 
number of foreign plants into his grounds. My 
guide fell into almoſt a poetic rapture, as he 
pointed out to me the beauties of this vale. 

We were now led by a ſteep road to the vale, 
through which we paſſed; and then aſcended 
again among the bills on the other fide. 

Not far from Tideſwell, our third companion 
left us, as he lived in a neighbouring place. As 
we now at length ſaw Tideſwell.lying before us 
in the vale, the ſaddler began to give me an 
account of bis family. | 

It appeared that he was obliged to earn his 
livelihood, at ſome diftance from home; and 
that he was now returning for- the firſt time, 
for theſe two months, to his family. 

He ſhewed me-a row of trees, near the town, 
which he ſaid his father had-planted, and which, 
therefore, he never could look at but with emo- 


tion, though he paſſed them often, as he went 


backwards and forwards, on his little journeys, 
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ed, had once been a rich man; but had expend- 
ed all his fortune to ſapport one fon. Unfor- 
tunately for himſelf, as well as his family, his 
father had gone to America, and left the 'reſt of 
his children poor ; notwithſtanding which, his 
memory was {till dear to him, and he was always 
affected by the fight of theſe trees. | 

Tideſwell confiſts of two rows of low houſes, 
built of rough grey ſtone, My guide, imme- 
diately on our entrance into the place, bade me 
take notice of the church, which was very hand- 
ſome ; and, notwithſtanding its age, had ftill 
ſome pretenfions to be conſidered as an edifice 
built in the modern taſte. 

He now atked me, whether he ſhould ſhew 
me to a great inn, or to a cheap one. And, as 1 
preferred the latter, he went with me himſelf 
to a ſmall public houſe, and very particularly 
recommended me to their care, as his fellow 
traveller, and a clever man, not without learns 
ing. 5 

The people here alſo endeavoured to accom- 
modate me moſt magnificently, and, for this 
purpoſe, gave me ſome Cheſhire cheeſe, roaſted 
and half melted at the fire. This, in England, 
it ſeems, is reckoned good eating, but unfor- 
tunately for me, I could not touch a bit of it. 
I therefore invited my landlord to partake of 
it, and he, indeed, ſeemed-to feaſt on it. As I 
neither drank brandy nor ale, he told me I 
lived far too ſparingly for a foot traveller; he 
wondered how 1 had ſtrength to walk ſo well, 
and ſo far. | 

I avail myſelf of this opportunity to obſerve 
that the Enyliſh inkeepers are in general great 
ale drinkers; and, for 280 reaſon, moſt of them 
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are groſs and corpulent : in particular they are 
plump and roſy in their faces. 

The next pars. my landlady did me the 
honour to drink coffee with me. It was Sun- 
day, and I went with my landlord to a barbar's 


ſhop. There were a great many inhabitants aſ- al 
ſembled there, who took me for a gentleman, tl 
on account, I ſuppoſe, of my hat; which I had W 
bought in London for a guinea, and which they tl 
all admired. I conſidered this as a proof, that by 
pomp and finery had nut yet become general fc 
thus far from London.. el 
A man, to whom I gave ſixpence, conduQted 
me out of the town to the road leading to Caſtle- Pt 
ton, which was cloſe to a wall of ſtones, con- 0! 
fuſedly heaped one upon another. The whole if 
country was hilly and rough, and the ground ft 
covered with brown heath. Here, and there, 
ſome ſheep were feeding. n. 
I made a little digreiſion to a hill to the left, Ce 
where I had a proſpect, awfully beautiful, com- m 
poſed, almoſt entirely of ae rocks, far and * 
near; among which thoſe, that were entirely 
covered with black heath, made a moſt tremend- h 
ous appearance. h 
i I aſcended one of the highe* hills, and all at ly 
once perceived a beautitul vale below me, which q 
was traverſed by rivers and brooks, and en- re 
cloſed on all ſides by hills. In this vale Jay 9 
Gaſtleton, a [mal! town, with low houſes, which ul 
takes its name from an old caſtle, whoſe ruins h 
are ſtill to be ſeen here. A 
A narrow path, which wound itſelf down the 
fide of the rock, led me through the vale into tic 


the ireet of Caſtleton, where 1 ſoon found an h 
inn ; 
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inn; and alſo ſoon dined. After dinner, I made 
the beſt of my way to the cavern. 

A little rivulet, which runs through the mid- 
dle of the town, conducted me to its entrance. 

I ſtood here a few moments, full of wonder 
and aſtoniſhment, at the amazing height- of 
the ſteep rock, before me, covered on each fide 
with ivy and other ſhrubs. At its ſummit are 
the decayed walls and towers of an ancient caftle 
which formerly ſtood on this rock ; and at its 
foot, the monſtrous aperture, or mouth, to the 
entrance of the cavern. 

As I was ſtanding here, full of admiration, I 
perceived, at the entrance of the cavern, a man 
of a rude and rough appearance, who aſked me 
if I wiſhed to ſee the Peak ; and the ecbo 
ſtrongly reverberated his coarſe voice. 

Anſwering, as I did, in the affirmative, be 
next farther aſked me, if I ſhould-want to be 
carried to the other fide of the ſtream, telling 
me,,-at the ſame time, what the ſur would be 
which I muſt pay for it, 

This man had, along with his black ſtringy 
hair, and bis dirty and tattered cloaths, ſuch a 
ſingularly wild . infernal look, that he actual- 
ly ſtruck me as a real Charon; his voice and the 
queſtions he aſked me, were not of a kind to 
remove this notion; ſo that, far from its re- 
quiring any effort of imagination, I found it 
not. eaſy to avoid believing, that, at length, I 
had actually reached Avernus, was about to croſs 
Acheron, and to be ferried by Charon. 

I had no ſooner agreed to bis demand, than be 
told me, all I had to do, was boldly to follow 
him; and thus we entered the cayeru. 
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Our way ſeemed to be altogether on a deſcent, 
though not ſteep ; ſo that the light, which came 
in at the mouth of the cavern, near the en- 
trance, gradually forſook us ; and when we had 
gone a few ſteps farther, I was aſtoniſhed by a 
fight, which of all others, I here the leaſt ex- 
pected: I perceived to the right, in the hollow 
of the cavern, a whole ſubterraneous village, 
where the inhabitants, on account of its being 
Sunday, were reſting from their work; and 
with happy and cheerful looks, were fitting at 


the doors of their huts, along with their chil- 
dren. | 


We had ſcarcely paſſed theſe fingular abodes, 


when I perceived a number of large wheels, on 


which, on week days, theſe human moles, the 
inhabitants of the cavern, make ropes. 

The opening through which the light came, 
ſeemed, as we deſcended, every moment to become 
leſs and leſs, and the darkneſs at every ſtep to 
increaſe, till at length only a few rays appear- 
ed, as if darting through a crevice, and juſt 
* the ſmall clouds of ſmoke, which, at 

, raiſed themſelves to the mouth of the ca- 
vern. | 

This gradual growth, or increaſe of darkneſs, 
awakens, in a contemplative mind, a ſoft melan- 
choly. As you go down the gentle deſcent of 
the cavern, you can hardly help fancying the 


moment is come, when, without pain or grief, 


the thread of life is about to be ſnapped; and 
that you are now going, thus quietly, to that 


land of peace, where trouble is no more. 


At length the great cavern in the rock cloſed 
itſelf, in the ſame manner as heaven and earth 
ſeem to join each other, when we came — 5 

itt 
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little door, where an old woman came out of 


one of the huts, and brought two candles, of 
which we each took one. 

My guide now opened the door, which com- 
pletely ſhut out the faint glimmering of light, 
which, till then, it was ftill poſſible to perceive, 
and led us to the inmoſt centre of this dreary 
temple of old Chaos, and Night, as if, till 
now, we had only been traverſing the outer 
courts. The rock was here ſo low, that we were 
obliged to ſtoop very much for ſome few ſteps, 
in order to get through ; but how great was my 
aſtoniſhment, when we had paſſed this narrow 
paſſage, and again ſtood upright, at once to 
perceive, as well as the feeble light of our can- 
dles would permit, the amazing length, breadth, 
and height of the cavern ; compared to which, 
the monſtrous opening through which we had 
already paſſed, was nothing. 

After we had wandered here more than. an 
hour, as beneath a dark and dutky ſky, on a 
level ſandy ſoil, the rock prov ee. 3 it- 
ſelf, and we ſuddenly found ourſelves on the 
edge of a broad river, which, from the glim- 
mering of our candles, amid the total darkneſs, 
lags ſundry intereſting refleQions. To the 
fide of this river, a ſmall boat-was moored, with 
ſome ſtraw in its bottom, Into this boat, my 
guide defired me to ſtep, and Jay myſelf _ 
in it quite flat, 

Whea I had laid myſelf down, as direQed, be 
himſelf jumped into the water, and drew the 
boat after him. 

All around us, was one, fill, ſolemn, and- 
deadly filence ; and, as the boat advanced, the 
tock ſeemed to ſtoop, and come nearer and nearer 


to 


| 
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to us, till. at length it nearly touched my face; 
and, as I lay, I could hardly hold the candle 
upright. 1 ſeemed, to myſelf, to be in a coffin, 
rather than in a boat, as I had no room to fiir 
hand or foot, till we had paſſed this frightful 
ſtrait, and the rock roſe again on the othet 
fide; where my guide once more handed me on 
ſhore. 

The cavern was now become, all at once, 
broad and high; and then, ſuddenly, it was 
again low and narrow. 

I obſerved on both ſides, as we paſſed along, 
a prodigious number of great and ſmall petri- 
factions, which, however, we had not time to 
examine. | 

And thus we arrived at the oppoſite fide, at 
the ſecond river, or ftream, which, however, was 
not ſo. broad as the firſt, Acroſs this ſtream my 
guide carried me on his ſhoulders. 

From thence we only went a few ſteps farther, 
when we came to a very ſmall piece of water, 
which extended itſelf length-ways ; and led us 
to the end of the cavern. 

The path, along the edge of this water, was 
wet and ſlippery, and ſometimes ſo very narrow, 
as ſcarcely to allow ſafe treading. | 

Notwithſtanding, I wandered with pleaſure 


on this ſubterraneous ſhore ; and was regaling 


myſelf with the intereſting conternplation of all 
theſe various wonderful objects, in this land of 
darkneſs, and ſhadow of death; when, all at 


once, ſomething like muſic, at a diſtance, ſound- 


ed in mine ears. 
I inftantly ſtopped, full of aſtoniſhment ; and 
eagerly aſked my guide, what this might mean? 
| He 
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He anſwered, only have patience, and you ſhall 
ſoon ſee. g 

But as we advanced, the ſounds of harmony 
ſeemed to die away; the noiſe became weaker 
and weaker; and at length, it ſeemed to ſink 
into a gentle hiſſing, or hum, like diſtant drops 
of falling rain. 

And how great was my amazement, when, ere 
long, I actually ſaw and felt a violent ſhower 
of rain falling from the rock, as from a thick 
cloud; whoſe drops had cauſed that ſame me- 
lancholy ſound, which I had heard at a diſtance. 

Continuing our march along the ſide of the 
water, we often ſaw on the ſides large apertures 
in the rock: which ſeemed to be new or ſubor- 
dinate caverns ; all which we pafſed without 
looking into. At length my guide prepared me 
for one of the fineſt fights we had yet ſeen, 
which we ſhould now ſoon behold. 

And we had hardly gone on a few paces, when 
we entered what might eafily be taken for a 
majeſtic temple, with lofty arches, ſupported by 
beautiful pillars ; formed by the plaſtic hand of 
ſome ingenious artiſt, | 

This ſubterraneous temple, in the ſtructure 
of which no human hand had borne a part, ap- 
peared to me, at that moment, to ſurpaſs all the 
moſt ſtupendous buildings in the world, in point 
of regularity, magnificence and beauty. 

Fall of admiration and reverence, here even 
in the inmoſt receſſes of Nature, I ſaw the ma- 
zeſty of the Creator diſplayed ; and, before 1 
quitted this temple, here in this ſolemn filence, 
and boly gloom, I thought it would be a be- 
coming act of true religion to adore, as I cor» 
dially did, the God of Nature. * 
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We now drew near the end of our journey. 
Our faithful companion, the water, guided us 
through the remainder of the cavern, where the 
rock is arched for the laſt time, and then ſinks 
till it touches the water, and thus the cavern 
cloſes. 

My guide now turned, and went back towards 
the left, where I followed him through a large 
opening in the rock. 

And here he aſked me if I could determine to 
creep a conſiderable diftance through the rock, 
where it nearly touched the ground ? Having 
conſented to do fo, he told me I had only to fol- 


low him; warning me, at the ſame time, to 
take great care of my candle. 


Thus we crept on our hands and feet, on the 
wet and muddy ground, through the opening in 
the rock, which was often ſcarcely large enough 
for us to pals. 

When, at length, we had got through this 
troubleſome paſſage, I ſaw, in the cavern, a fieep 
hill, which was ſo high, that it ſeemed to loſe 
itſelf in a cloud, in the ſummit of the rock. 

This hill was ſo wet and lippery, that, as 
ſoon as I attempted to aſcend, I fell down. My 
guide, however, took hold of my hand, and 
told me, I had only reſolutely to follow bim. 

When we at length had gained the ſummit, 
where the hill ſeemed to loſe itſelf in the rock, 
my guide placed me where I could ſtand firm; 
and told me to ſtay there quietly. , In the mean 
time be himſelf went down the hill with his 
candle, and left me alone: 

I loſt fight of him for ſome moments: but at 
length I — not _ indeed, but his 4 
3 / e, 
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die, quite in the bottom, from whence it ſeemed 
to thine like a bright and twinkling ſtar. 
After 1 bad enjoyed this indeſcribably-beauti- 


fat fight for ſome time, my guide came back, 


and carried me ſafely down the hill again on bis 
ſhoulders. And as I now ſtood below, he went 
up and let bis candle ſhine again through an 
opening of the rock, while I covered mine with 
my hand; and it was now as if on a dark night 
a bright tar ſhone down upon me: a fight which, 


| in point of beauty, far ſurpaſſed: all that I had 


ever ſeen. 

Our journey was now ended, and we returned, 
not without trouble and difficulty, through the 
narrow paſſage. We again entered the temple 
we had a ſhort time before left; again heard the 
pattering of the rain, which, at a diſtance, ſeem- 
ed a ſonorons, dull, and melancholy hum: and 
now again we returned acroſs the quiet ſtreams 


through the capacious entrance of the cavern, 


to the little door, where we had before taken our 
leave of daylight; which after ſo long a darkneſs, 


we now again hailed with joy. 


Before my guide opened the door, be told me, 
I ſhould now have a view of a fight that would 


. furpaſs all the foregoing. I found that he was 


in the right; for when he had only half opened 
the door, it really ſeemed as if I was looking in- 
to Elyſium. 

The day ſeemed to be gradually breaking, and 
night and darkneſs to have vaniſhed. At a diſ- 
tance, I again juſt ſaw the ſmoke of the cottages, 
and then the cottages themſelves; and, as we aſ- 
cended, the reddiſh, purple firipes in the ſky 
* appeared — the mouth of the hole. 
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Thus had I ſpent nearly the whole afternoon, 
till it was quite evening, in the cavern; and 
when 1 looked at myſelf, I was, as to my dreſs, 
not much unlike my guide: my ſhoes ſcarcely 
hung to my feet, they were ſo ſoft and ſo torn by 
walking ſo long on the damp ſand, and the hard- 
pointed ſtones. | 5 

When I returned to the inn, I ſent for a ſhoe- 
maker, with whom I formed a very agreeable 
acquaintance ; for when I expreſſed to him my 
admiration of the cavern, it pleaſed him greatly, 
that in ſo inſignificant a place as Caſtleton, there 
ſhould be any thing which could inſpire people 
with aſtoniſhment, who came from ſuch diſtant 
countries; and thereupon offered to take a walk 
with me, to ſhew me, at no great diſtance, the 
famous mountain, called Mam-Tor, which is 
reckoned among the things of moſt note in Der- 
byſhire. 

This mountain is covered with verdure on its 
ſammit and ſides, but at the end it is a ſteep pre- 
cipice. The middle part does not, like other 
mountains, conſiſt of rock, but of a looſe earth, 
which gives way, and either rolls from the top of 
the precipice in little pieces, or tears itſelf looſe 
in large maſſes, and falls with a thundering craſh, 
thus forming a hill on its fide which is continu- 

ally increafing. From theſe circumſtances, pro- 
bably is derived the name of Mam-Tor, which 
literally fignifies Mother Hill. | 

The inhabitants here have a ſuperſtitious no- 
tion, that this mountain, notwithſtanding its 
daily loſs, never decreaſes, but always keeps its 
own, and remains the ſame. 


My companion gave me an affegiog . 
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of an inhabitant of Caſtleton, who laid a wager, 
that he would aſcend this ſteep precipice. 

As the lower part is not quite ſo ſteep, but ra- 
ther ſlanting upwards, he could get good hold in 
this ſoft, looſe earth, and clambered up, without 
looking round. At length he had gained more 
than half the aſcent, and was juſt at the part 
where it projects and overlooks its bafis ; from 


this aſtoniſhing height the unfortunate man caſt 


down his eyes, hilft the threatening point of the 
rock hung over him, with tottering maſſes of 
earth, 

He trembled all over, and was juſt going to 
relinquiſh his hold, not daring to move back» 
wards or ſorwards: in this manuer he bung for 
ſome time between heaven and earth, ſurround- 
ed by deſpair. However, his finews would bear 
it no Jonger; and therefore, in an effort of de- 
ſpair, he once more collected all his firength, 


— got hold of firſt one looſe ſtone, and then 


another; all of which would have failed him, 
had he not immediately caught hold of another. 
By theſe means, however, at length, to his own, 
as well as to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpeRators, 
he avoided almoſt inſtant and certain death, ſafe» 
ly gained the ſummit of the hill, and won his 
Wager. | 

Not- far from hence is Elqen Hole, A — 8 
or hole in the earth, of ſuch a monſtrous dept 
that if you throw in a pebble ſtone, and lay your 
ear to the edge of the aperture, you hear it fall 
ing for a long time. 

The firſt noiſe it makes, on its being firſt part- 
ed with, aſſects the ear like a ſubterraneous thun- 
der. This rumbling, or thundering noiſe, con- 
tinues for ſome time, and then decreaſes, as the 


M 2 ſtone 
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_ ſtone falls againſt firſt one hard rock and then 
another, at a greater and a greater depth ;. and 
at length the noiſe ſtops with a kind of whizzing, 
or a hiſſing murmur, reſembling a deep ſigh. 

They reckon in Derbyſhire ſeven wonders of 
nature; of which Elden Hole, the hill of Mam- 
Tor, and the great cavern, which goes by a name 
ſhockingly vulgar, are the principal. 

The remaining four wonders, are Pool's Hole, 
St. Ann's Well, Tide's Well, and, laſtly, Chatſ- 
worth, a palace, or ſeat, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonſhire. 

I can give no particular deſcription of theſe 
latter wonders, as I only know them by the ac- 
count given me by others. They were the ſub- 
jects with which my guide, the ſhoe-maker, en- 
tertained me during our walk. 

While this man was ſhewing me every thing 
within his knowledge, that he thought moſt in- 
tereſting. he often expreſſed his admiration of my 
baving ſeen ſo much of the world; and the idea 
excited in him ſo lively a deſire to travel, that I 
had much to do to reaſon him out of it. He 
could not help talking of it the whole evening; 
and again and again proteſted, that, bad be not 
got a wife and a child, he would ſet off in the 
morning, at day-break, along with me; for here 
in Caſtleton there is but little to be earned by the 
hardeſt labour, or even genius; in ſhort, there is 
no ſcope for exertion.— This honeſt man was not 
yet thirty, _ 

Next morning I was up very early, in order to 
view the ruins of the caſtle, and to climb a high 
hill, along-fide of them. They are directly over 
the mouth of the hole on the hill, and all around 
there is nothing but ſteep rock, ſo that there is 
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no acceſs but from the town, where a crooked 
path from the foot of the hill is. hewn in the 
rock, but it is alſo prodigionſly ſteep. 

The mountain, on which the ruins ftand, is 
every where rocky. The one on the left of it, 
which is ſeparated by the vale, is perfectly ver- 
dant and fertile, and, on its ſummit, the paſture- 
lands are divided by ſtones, piled up in the form 
of a wall. This green mountain is at leaſt three 
times as high as the other, 

J began to clamber up the green mountain, 
which is alſo pretty ſteep; and when I had got 
more than half way up, without having once 
looked back, I was nearly in the ſame fituation 
as the adventurer who clambered up Mam-Tor ; 


for when | looked round, I found my eye had not 


been trained to view unmoved fo prodigious a 
height; Caftleton, with the ſurrounding country, 
lay below me, like a map; the roofs of the 
houfes ſeemed almoſt cloſe to the ground, and 


the mountain, with the rains itſelf, to be lying 
at my feet. | 


I grew. giddy at the proſpect, and it required 
all my reafon to convince me that I was in no 


danger, and that, at all events, I could only 
ſcramble down the green turf, in the ſame man- 
ner as I had got up. At length l ſeemed to grow 
gecuſtomed to this view, till it really gave me 
pleaſure; and I now climbed quite to the ſum- 
mit, and walked over the meadows, and at length 
reached the way, which gradually deſcends be- 
tween the two mountains. - 


At the top of the green mountain, I met with 


ſome neat, country girls, who were milking their 


cows, and coming this ſame way with their milk- 
pails on their heads, : 
M3 - This 
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This little, rural party formed a beautiful 
group, when ſome of them, with their milk-pails, 
took thelter, as it began to rain, under a part of 
the rock; beneath which they ſat down on na- 
tural ſtone benches, and there, with paſtoral in- 
nocence and glee, talked and laughed till the 
ſhower was over. 

When I took leave of the honeſt ſhoe-maker, 
in Caſtleton, who would have rejoiced to have 
accompanied me, I reſolved to return the neareſt 
road, by Wardlow. 

I there found but one ſolitary inn, and in it 
only a landlady, who told me, that her huſband 
was at work in the lead- mines; and that the ca- 
yern at Caftleton, and all that I had yet ſeen, 
were nothing to be compared to theſe lead-mines. 
Her huſband, ſhe ſaid, would be happy to ſhew 
them to me. 

When I came to offer to pay her for my din- 
ner, ſhe made ſome difficulty about it ; becauſe, 
as I had neither drank ale nor brandy, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe could not well make out my bill. On this, 
I called for a mng of ale, which I did not drink, 
in order to enable me the better to ſettle her rec- 
koning. 

As I proceeded, and ſaw the hills riſe before 
me, which were fiill freſh in my memory, hav- 
ing ſo recently become acquainted with them, 
in my journey thither, I was juſt reading the paſ- 
ſage in Milton, relative to the creation, in which 


the angel deſcribes to Adam how the waters ſub- 

fided, and 

Immediately the mountains huge expe. 
Emergent, and their broad, 5 backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the K. 


It 


It ſeemed to me, while reading this paſſage, 
2s if every thing around me were in the act of 
creating, and the mountains themſelves appeared 
to emerge or riſe; ſo animated was the ſcene. 

When 1 came to the laſt village, before I 
reached Matlock, as it was now evening, and 
dark, I determined to ſpend the night there; 
and enquired for an inn, which, I was told, was 
at the end of the village. And ſo on I walked, 
and kept walking till near midnight, before IL 
found this ſame inn. Much tired, and not a 
lttle indiſpoſed, I at length entered the houſe; 
where I ſat myſelf down by the fire in the kit- 


chen, and aſked for ſomething to eat. As they 


told me, I could not have a bed here, I replied, 
I abſolutely would not be driven away, for that 
if nothing better could be had, I wauld fit all 
night by the fire. This I aQually prepared to do, 
and laid my head on the table in order to ſleep. 
When the people in the kitchen thought that 
] was aſleep, I heard them talking about me, 
and guelling who or what I might be. One wo- 
man alone ſeemed to take my part, and ſaid, ( I 
dare ſay he is a well-bred gentleman ;” another 
ſconted that notion merely becauſe, as ſhe ſaid, 
I bad come on foot; and © depend on it,” ſaid 
the, © he is ſome poor, travelling creature!” 
My ears yet ring with the contemptuous tone 
with which ſhe uttered, © Poor travelling crea- 
ture!“ It ſeems to expreſs all the wretchedneſs 
of one, who neither has houſe nor home; a vaga- 
bond, and outcaſt of ſociety. | 
At laſt, when theſe unfeeling people ſaw that 
] was determined, at all events, to fiay there all 
night, they gave me a bed, but not till | had 


long given up all hopes of getting one. And i» 
| | \ ine 
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the morning, when they aſked me a ſhilling for 
it, I gave them hatf-a-crown, adding, with ſome» 
thing of an air, that I would have no change. 
And now they took leave of me with great civi- 
lity, and many excuſes; and I reſumed my jour- 
ney. 

When I had paſſed Matlock, I took the road 
to the left towards Nottingham. Here the hills 
gradually diſappeared, and my journey now lay 
through meadow grounds, and cultivated fields. 

Towards noon | again came to an eminence, 
where I found but one ſingle, ſolitary inn, which 
had a fingular inſcription, in rhyme, on its ſign. 
Here I dined on cold meat and ſallad. 

The road was now tolerably pleaſant, but the 
country ſeemed to be uniform and unyaried even 
to dulneſs. However, it was a very fine even- 
ivg, and as I paſſed through a village, juſt be- 
fore fan-ſet, ſeveral people, who met me, accoſt- 
ed me with a phraſe, which, at firtt, I thought 
odd, but which I now think civil, it not polite. 


As if I could poſſibly want information on ſuch a . 


Point, they all very courteouſly, in paſſing, told 
me, twas a fine evening, or *a pleaſant night.” 

After I had paſſed through this village, I came 
to a green field, at the fide of which I met with 
an alebouſe. The miſtreſs was fitting at the 
window; | aſked her, if | could flay the night 


| there; he ſaid, ** No!” and ſhut the window Hg 


my face. 

This rudeneſs recalled to my recollection the 
many receptions of this kind to which | had now 
fo often been expoſed; and I could not forbear 
uttering aloud my indignation at the inhoſpi- 
tality of the Englith; this harſh ſentiment | ſoon 
corrocted, however, as I walked on, by recollect- 


ing, 
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ing, and placing in the oppoſite ſcale, the un- 
bounded and unequalled generoſiiy of this na- 
tion; and alſo the many acts of real and ſubſta n- 


tial kindneſs, which 1 had myſelf experienced 
in it. 


At laſt I came to another inn, where there was 


written on the fign: © The Navigation Inn;“ 


becaule it is the depot, or ſtore-houſe, of the 
calliers of the Trent. 


A rougher or ruder kind of people I never ſaw 
than theſe colliers, whom I here met aſſembled 
in the kitchen, and ia whoſe company I was 
obliged to ſpend the evening. 

Their language, their oreſs, their manners, 
were all of them fingulaily vulgar. and diſagree- 
able; aud their expreſſions ſtill more ſo: for they 
hardly ſpoke a word without an oath, and thus 
curling, quarrelling, drinking, finging, and 
fgbting, they ſeemed to be pleaſed, and to en- 
Joy the evening. I muſt do them the juſtice to 


add, that none of them, however, at all moleſt- - 


ed me. On the contrary, every one again and 
again drank my health, and I took care not to 
forget to drink theirs in return, The treatment 
of my hoſt at Matlock was ftill freſh in my me- 
mory ; and ſo, as often as I drank, I never omit- 
ted ſaying © Your healths, gentlemen all!” 
When two Evgliſhmen quarrel, the fray is 

carried on, and decided rather by actions Dots 
by words; though loud and boiſterous, they do 
not ſay much, and frequently repeat the ſame 
thing over and over again. Their anger ſeems 
to overpower their utterance, and can find vent 
only by coming to blows. 


As ſoon as I had ſupped, I haſtened to bed, | 


but could not leep; my quondam ene 
+ 8 
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the colliers, made ſuch a noiſe the whole night 
through. | 

I was now only a few miles from Nottingham, 
where I arrived towards noon. 

This, of all the towns I have yet ſeen, except 
London, ſeemed to me to be one of the beft; 
and is undoubtedly the cleaneſt. *Every thing 
here wore a modern appearance, and a large 
place in the centre ſcarcely yielded to a London 
ſquare in- point of beanty. 

From the town, a charming foot-path leads 
acroſs the meadows to the high road, where there 
is a bridge over the Trent. Not far from this 
bridge was an inn, where I dined, though I 
could get nothing but bread and butter. 

Nottingham lies high, and made a beautiful 
appearance at a diſtance, with its lofty houſes, 
red roofs, and its glittering ſpires. , 

I now paſſed through ſeveral villages, as Rud- 
dington, Bradmore, and Bunny, to- Caſtol, where 
J ſtaid all night. : 

The whole afternoon 1 heard the ringing of 
bells in many of the villages. Probably, it is 
ſome holiday. It was cloudy weather, and | felt 
myſelf not at all well; and in theſe circumſiances 
this ringing diſcompoſed me ſtill more, and made 
me at length quite low ſpirited and melancboly. 

At Caftol there were three inns cloſe to each 
other, in which, to judge only from the outfide 


of the houſes, little but poverty was to be ex- 


peed. In the one, at which I at length ſfopped, 
there was only a landlady, a fick butcher, and a 
fick carter, both of whom had come there to ſtay 
the night. This afſemblage of fick perſons gave 
me the idea of an boſpital, and depreſſed me ſtill 
more. I felt ſomedegree of fever, was very reſt- 


leſs 


] 
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leſs all night, and ſo I kept my bed very late the 
next morning, till the woman of the houſe came 
and arouſed me, by ſaying the had been uneaſy 
on my account. And now I formed the reſolu- 
tion to go to Leiceſter in the poſt-coach. 

I was only four miles from Loughborough, a 
ſmall town, where I arrived late at noon, and 
dined at the laſt inn on the yoad that leads to 
Leicefter. From this place to Leiceſter was only 
ten miles; but the road was ſandy and very un- 
pleaſant walking. 

I came through a village, called Mountſorrel, 
which perhaps takes its name from a little hill ax 


the end of it. As for the reft, it was all one large 


plain, the whole way to Leiceſter. 

Towards eyening I came to a pleaſant meadow, 
juſt before I got to Leiceſter, through which a 
foot-path led me to the town, which made a good 
appearance, as I viewed it lengthways, and, in- 
deed, appeared much larger than it really is. 


I went up along ſtreet before I got to the inn, 


from which the poſt-coaches ſet out. 1 here 
learnt that the ſtage was to ſet out that evening 


for London, but that the infide was already full; 
ſome places were however ſlill left on the outſide. 


Being obliged to beſtir myſelf to get back ta 


London, as the time drew near when the Ham- 
burgh captain, with whom I intended to return, 
bad fixed his departure, I determined to take a 
place as far as Northampton on the outfide, 


But this ride from Leicefter to Northampton L 


ſhall remember as long as I live. 


My companions on the top of the coach were 


a farmer, a young man very decently dreſſed, and 
a black · a · moor. . 
The 
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The getting up alone was at the riſk of one's 
life; and when [ was up, I was obliged to fit a 
juſt at the corner of the coach, with nothing to ſ 
hold by but a ſort of little handle faſtened on the 0 
fide. I fat neareſt the wheel, and the moment 5 
that we ſet off, | fancied that I ſaw certain ſ 
death await me. All I could do, was to take ftill { 
faſter hold of the handle, and to be more and 

more careful to preſerve my balance. | 5 
The machine now rolled along with prodigious l 
rapidity, over the ſtones through the town, and R 


| 
' 


every moment we Aeemed to fly into the air; fo 
that it was almoſt a miracle that we ſtill ſtuck to 
the Toach, and did not fall. We ſeemed to be 
thas on the wing, and to fly, as often — we paſſ· . 
ed through a village, or went down a hill. f 
At laſt, the being continually in fear of my ; 
life became inſupportable, and as we were going 
vp a hill, and conſequently proceeding rather | 
flower than uſual, I crept from the top of the | 
coach, and got ſnug into the baſket. | 
= «©O, Sir! Sir! you will be ſhaken to death!“ 
/ faid the black; but I flattered myſelf he exagge- 
rated the unpleaſantneſs of my poſt. 
As long as we went up hill, it was eaſy and 
pleaſant. And, having had little or no ſleep the 
night before, I was almoſt afleep among the 
"trunks and the packages; but how was the caſe 
_\tered when we came to go down hill; then all 
the trunks 'and parcels began, as it were, to 
dance around me, and every thing in the baſket 
ſeemed to be alive; and I every moment received 
from them ſuch violent blows, that I thought 
my laſt hour was come. I now found that what 
the black had told me was no exaggeration ; but 
all my complaints were uſeleſs. I was obliged to 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer this torture nearly an hour, till we came to 
another hill, when quite ſhaken to pieces, and 
ſadly bruiſed, I again crept to the top of the 
coach, and took poſſeſſion of my former ſeat. 
« Ah, did I not tell you, that you would be 
ſhaken to death?” ſaid the black, as I was get- 
ting op; but I could make him no reply. 

About midnight we arrived at Harborough, 
where I could only reſt myſelf a moment, before 
we were again called to ſet off, full drive, through 
a number of villages, ſo that a few hours before 
day-break we had reached Northampton, which 
is thirty-three miles from Leiceſter. 

From Harborough to Leiceſter [ had a moſt 
dreadful journey ;— it rained incefſantly ; and, as 
before we had been covered with duſt, we now 
were ſoaked with rain. | 

We at laſt reached Northampton, where 1 im- 
mediately went to bed, and ſlept almoſt till noon, 
reſolving 'to- proceed to London in ſome other 
ftage-coach, the following morn, 

This I could hardly call a journey, but rather 
a perpetual motion, or removal, from one place 
to another, in a cloſe box. | 

My three travelling companions, unfortunate» 
ly were all farmers, who ſlept fo ſoundly, that 
even the hearty knocks of the head, with which 
know often ſaluted each other, did not awaken 
them, | | | 

Their faces, bloated and diſcoloured by their 
copious uſe of ale and brandy, looked, as they 
lay before me, like ſo many lumps of dead fleſh. 
When now and then they awoke, ſheep, in which 
they all dealt, was the firſt and laſt topic of their 


converſation. One of the three, however, dif- 


fered not a little from the other twa: his face 
Vor. IV. N was 
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was ſallow and thin, his eyes quite ſunk and hol- 
low, his long, lank fingers hung quite. looſe, 
and as if detached from his hands, He was, in 
ſhort, the picture of avarice and miſanthropy. 
The former he certainly was, for at every ſtage 
he refuſed to give the coachman the accuſtomed 
perquiſite, which every body elſe paid ; and every 
farthing he was forced to part with, ſeemed to 
wring his heart. As he fat in the coach, he 
ſeemed anxious to ſhun the light; and ſo ſhut up 
every window that he could come at, except, 
when now and then I opened them to take a 
ſlight view of the charms of the country, through 
which we ſeemed to be flying rather than driv- 
ing. 

Our road lay through Newport-Pagnel, Dun- 
ſtable, St. Alban's, Barnet; to Iflington, er ra- 
ther to London itſelf, But theſe names are all 
I know of the different places. | 

At Dunſtable, if I do not miſtake, we break - 
faſted; and here, as is uſual, every thing was 
paid for in common by all the paſſengers. 

They aſked me, what part of the world I came 
from ; whereas we, in Germany, generally en- 
quire what countryman a perſon is. 

When we had breakfaſted, and were again 
feated in the coach, all the farmers, the lean one 
excepted, now ſeemed quite alive, and began a 
converſation on religion and on politics. 

We now frequently took up freſh paſſengers, 
who only rode a ſhort diſtance with us, and then 

ot out again. Among others, was a woman 
m London, who was epgaged in the brandy 
trade. She entertained us with a very circum- 
ſtantial narrative of all the ſhocking ſcenes, dur- 
| I | ing 
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ing the late riot in that city “. What particu- 
larly ſtruck me, was her account of a man, oppo- 
ſite to her houſe, who was fo furious, that be 
ſtood on the wall of a houſe that was-already 
half burnt down, and there, like a demon, with 
his own hands, pulled and toſſed about the bricks, 
which the fire had ſpared, till, at length, he was 
ſhot, and fell back among the flames. - 

At length we arrived at London, without any 
accident, in a hard rain, about one o'clock. 

I looked like a crazy creature, when I entered 
the metropolis; notwithſtanding which I was 
received by one of my friends in the kindeſt man- 
ner, and defired, during dinner, to relate to him 
my adventures. 

The ſame evening, I called on Mr. Leonhardi, 
who, as I did not wiſh to hire a lodging for the 
few days I might be obliged to wait. for a fair 
wind, recommended me to the Freemaſon's. Ta- 
vern; where I waited a week in conſtant expe» 
ation of ſailing, and therefore prevented from 
making diſtant excurfions, or many new remarks, 
The Houſe of Commons, however, ſtill allured 
me, and I was preſent at a'very intereſting de- 
bate, when Mr. Fox was called on to atlign _ 
true reaſons of his reſignation. 

When I heard Mr. Pitt ſpeak, for the firſt times 
] was aſtoniſhed, that a man of fo youthful an 
appearance ſhould ſtand up at all: but I was ſtil} 
more aſtoniſhed to ſee how, while he ſpoke, be 
engaged univerſal attention. He ſeemed to me 


not to be more than one and —_—_y though then 


prime miniſter. 


® Lord George Gordon's mob, raiſed by the enthuſiaſin of 
_— aud foſtered by the irrefolution of the magiſtrates, 


N2 Engliſh 
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Engliſh eloquence appears to me not to be 


nearly ſo capable of ſo much variety and diffuſion 


as ours is, Add to this, in their parliamentary 
ſpeeches ; in ſermons; in the pulpit; in the dia- 
logues on the ſtage; nay, even in common con- 
verſation, their periods at the end of a ſienteneę 
are always accompanied by a certain, ſingular, 
uniform fall of the voice; which, notwithſtand- 
ing its monotony, has in it ſomething ſo peculiar 
and fo difficult, that I defy any forcigner ever 
completely to acquire it, 

Tbe kingdom is remarkable for running into 
dialect; even in London they have one, They 
ſay, for example, it 4, inſtead of it is 20, { 
don't know, for | do not knzw; 1 don't knew him, 
for I d> not knew him; the latter of which phraſes. 
often deceived me, as I miſtook a negative for an 
affirmative. 

The word Sir, in Engliſh, has a great variety 
of fignifications. With the appellation of Sir, 
an Engliſhman addreſſes his king, his friend, his 
foe, his ſervant, and bis dog; he makes uſe of 
it when aſking a queſtion politely; and a mem» 
ber of parliament, merely to fill up a vacancy, 
when he happens to be at a loſs, Sir? in an en- 
quiring tone of voice, fignifies, what is your de- 


ite? Sir! in an bumble tone, gracious ſove- 


reign Sir! in a ſarly tone, a box on the ear 
at your.ſervice!—to a dog it means a good beat- 
ing.—And in a ſpeech in parliament, accompa- 
nied by a pauſe, it fignifies, I cannot now recol- 
le what it is I wiſh to ſay farther. 

I do not recolle& to have heard any expreflion, 
repeated oftener than this, zewver mind it! A por- 
ter, one day, fell down, and cut his head on the 
pavement ; * O, never mind it!” ſaid an Eng- 

8 liſhman, 
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liſhman, who happened to be paſſing dy. When 
I had my trunk fetched from the ſhip, in a boat, 
the watertnan rowed among the boats, and his 
boy, who ſtood at the head of his boat, got a 
ſound drubbing, becauſe the others would not Jet 
him paſs: O, never mind it!“ ſaid the old one, 
and kept rowing on. 

I have often heard, when direQing any one in 
the ſtreet, the phraſe, Go down the ſtreet, as 
far as ever you can go, and aſk any body.” Juſt 
as we ſay, Every child can direct yau,” 

I have already noticed in England they learn 
to write a much finer hand than with us. This 
probably ariſes from their making uſe of only one 
kind of writing, in which the letters are all ſo 
exact, that you would take it for print. 

In general, however, in ſpeaking, reading, in 
their expreſſions, and in writing, they ſeem, in 
England, to have more decided rules than we 
have. The loweſt man exprefles himſelf in pro- 


per phraſes, and he who publiſhes a book, at 


leaft, writes correctly, though the matter be ever 
ſo ordinary. In point of ſtyle, when they write, 
they ſeem to be all of the ſame county, profeſ- 
ſion, rank, and ſtation. 

It has track me, that in London there is no 
occaſion for any elementary works, or prints, for 
the inſtruction of children. One need only lead 


- 


them into the city, and ſhew them the _ 


themſelves as they really are. For here it is c- 
trived, as much as poſlible, to place in view, for 
the public inſpection, every production of art, 
and every effort of induſtry Paintings, mecha- 
niſms, curioſities of all kinds, are here exhibit- 
ed, in the large and light ſhop windows, in 


the moſt adyantageous manner; nor are ſpecta- 
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tors wanting, who, here and there, land fill to- 
obſerve any curious performance. A ſtreet of 
this deſcription ſeemed to me to reſemble a well- 
regulated cabinet of curiofities, 


Such are the principal incidental reflections 
and obſervations made by Mr. Moritz, during his 
laſt week's ſojourument in England. On the 19th 
of July he ſet ſail for Hamburgh; ſo that his 
wars ſay in this country did not exceed ſeven 
Weeks. » 
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; C2 much philoſophic reflection and patriotie | 


obſervation are diffuſed over Mr. Newte's 
tour, that we confeſs it is difficult to preſerve 
the ſpirit of the author, in the moſt careful 
abridgment. Anxious, however, at once to ſhew 
our reſpect to the labours of this ſenfible touriſt, 
and to gratify our readers, by a reliſh of the en- 
tertainment to be derived from them in their 
original form, we have been at ſome pains in the 
following pages, to do all the juſtice in our 
power to the ſubjeQ; and if we have not been 
able to fully ſatisfy curioſity, we have been ſtu- 
dious not to repel it. 

On the 17th of May, 1785, Mr. Newte, in 
company with - ſome agreeable friends, left Ox- 
ford. The two univerſities, he remarks, may not 
only be conſidered as venerable monuments of 
ancient times, but as bulwarks eſtabliſhed for 
the preſervation of loyalty, literature, and reli- 
gion, If, in ſome reſpeQs, they have been ſup- 

poſed 
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Poſed to be too tenacious of antiquated modes of 
diſcipline, 'and learning, they certainly deſerve 
the credit of being barriers againſt the deſolating 
ſpirit of innovation. The reverence paid by our 
anceſtors, to piety and learning in thoſe eſta- 
bliſhments, is returned by poſterity, as often as 
it contemplates the pictures and ſtatues, the char- 
ters and buildings, of founders and benefactors. 
Theſe external objects, take faft hold of the 
ductile minds of youth, and are aſſociated with 
many of the moſt pleaſing ideas, that imagination 
can form. From impreſſions of this kind, and a 
love of their early haunts and companions, na- 
turally ſprings an attachment to their king and 
country; and a veneration for whatever is noble 
and praiſe worthy. 

The univerfities, therefore,” ſays Mr. Newte, 
and the practice which ſtill happily prevails, of 
educating in thoſe great and ancient ſeminaries, 
the Britiſh youth of diſtinction, are of very great 
political importance. Take away theſe memo- 
rials of antiquity, thoſe noble and royal teftimo- 
nies of reſpect to ſanQity of life, and proficiency 
in learning, remove every ſenfible object, by 
which ſentiments of early friendſhip, loyalty, and 
patriotiſm, are kindled and inflamed in * 
minds, and diſperſe our young noblemen an 
gentlemen in other countries for their education, 
or even in ſeparate little academies and ſchools 
in our own, and you weaken one of the great 
. by which the conſtitution and ſpirit of 

gland is ſupported and perpetuated. 

Full of ſuch refle&ions, they proceeded to 
Chapel Houſe, a very excellent inn, where they 
dine; and from thence made an excurſion of two 
miles to viſit Heythorp, the ſeat of the Earl of 


Shrewſbury, 


x 
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Shrewſbury, a modern houſe, elegantly furniſhed, 
and pleaſantly fituated on a rifing ground, with 
a ſouthern aſpect. The grounds are well laid 
out. The avenues to the houſe are of great 
length, formed of rows or clumps of trees, 
bounded by ſtone walls. Theſe fences, though 
they do not ad to the beauty of a country, like 
living hedge rows, poſſeſs the advantage of being 
quickly raiſed, and of occupying leſs ground, 
They are very general in this vicinity. 

The ſoil in the environs of Heythorp does not 
appear to be well calculated for raifing large 
timber; but there are ſome kinds of trees which 
thrive very well here. To ſtudy the genius of 
the ſoil, ought to be the firſt object, not only of 
ornamental improvers, but alſo of e 
raliſts; yet, how often do we find men of for- 
tune endeavouring, by a forced kind of culture, 
to raiſe exotic as well as domeſtic plants; and 
farmers fighting-againſt nature, to produce one 
kind of grain, where another only can be cul- 
tivated to advantage. 

Paſs through Long Compton, a moderate vil- 
lage, and dine at  Shipſton-on- -Stour. The inter» 
vening country is open, expoſed, and not very 
rich, It is deficient in planting, which, in the 
courſe of time, would give general warmth to 
the atmoſphere, and convert the various influ- 
ences of the. heavens into a nutritive vegetable 
mould, that would eventually enrich it. 

In this bleak, ill-cultivated track, the lower 
claſs of labouring poor, who have very little 
other employment in winter than thraſhing out 
corn, are much diſtreſſed for the want of fuel, 
and think it economy to lie much in bed, to ſave 
both firing and proviſions. _ 

X Sleep 
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Sleep at Stratford-ori-Avon, a town of confi- 
derable extent, but in general ill built, and 
badly paved. The bridge acroſs the Avon, con- 
fifts of fourteen arches, but is very old and in- 
commodious. In the town-hall,, a ' handſome 
ſtructure, is a painting of Shakeſpeare, their im- 
mortal townſman, and another of Garrick, by 
Gainſborough. The monument of Shakeſpeare 
in the church is unworthy of ſuch a great name. 

Next day paſſed through Henly in Arden, a 
long town, indifferently built. Beyond this the 
country appeared better cultivated and more 
ſylran. 

Reached Birmingham in the evening, a very 
extenſive town, and great part of it elegantly 
built. The population is computed at a hundred 
thonſand ſouls; but the ſize of the people is 
diminutive, and their appearance fickly, from 
their ſedentary employment. In this place there 
1s an elegant and ſpacibas mother church, one 
other pariſh church, three chapels, and ſeveral 
meeting houſes for diſſenters. This town,” 
ſays Mr, Newte, is far from being diftinguiſhed 
by zeal in religion. The latitudinarian princi- 
ples of Prieſtley are adopted by thoſe who con- 
fider themſelves as philoſophers ;- but the great 
maſs of the people give themſelves very little 
concern about religious matters. What religion 
there is in Birmingham,” continues he, © is to 
be found among the diſſenters *.“ 


® From perſonal knowledge, we have reaſon to think this is 
nat a fair ſtatement. In Birmingham, and indeed in all places 
where diſſenters are numerous, the friends of the eſtabliſhment 
are zealous, and regular in their attendance on divine worſhip, 


to counterat?t the effects of the former. | 
In 
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In Birmingham are many coiners of falſe mo- 
ney, a circumſtance eaſily accounted for, from 
the nature of the buſineſs carried on here. Of the 
manners of the people here, our author gives a 
yery unfavourable account, He likewiſe ſays, 
the manufacturers, in general, are addidted to 
trick and low cunning, which he aſcribes to the 
want of early education, and to conſtant aſſoci- 
ation both in their labour and idle hours. So- 
ciety, indeed, it muſt be allowed, corrupts the 
manners of the vulgar, as much as it ſharpens 
their underſtanding. 

The ſudden riſe of this town, and the eminence 
it has obtained in its peculiar manufactures are 
well known. © It is not above three years,” 
ſays Mr. Newte, © fince pavements, or foot- 
paths were introduced into this place; and the 
ladies, at firſt confidered them as very great in- 
conveniences to walk on.“ 

The Birmingham manufacturers frequently 
poſſeſs from five to fifteen thouſand pounds for- 
tune, a few have much larger capitals; but in 
general, they may be ſaid to be in eaſy and 
thriving circumſtances, rather than very rich or 
affluent. The number of carriages has been 
doubled within a few years, and luxury is ra- 
pidly advancing. The artizans commonly, how- 
ever, reſort to alehouſes and taverns, for coffee- 
houſes do not ſeem to be ſuited to the genius 
of the people. Indeed, the labouring and poor 
people of Birmingham fare but indifferently, 
though it is certain that, with economy, they 
might live very comfortably. | 

It being the time of the fair, they had not an 
opportunity of ſeeing the artizans at work; how- 
ever, they viſited Mr, Clay's manufactory, for ate 
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ticles made of papier-mache, and Mr. Bolton's, 
for a variety of elegant fabrics. 
Within the preſent century, Birmingham haz 
riſen to its preſent diſtinQion. The coarſe arti- 
cles, in which it originally dealt, are now manu- 
factured in the towns and villages of the neigh- * 
bourhood ; while only the fine and fathionable he 
goods are produced in the town itſelf. of 

In the environs are many nailers, and other 8 

. artificers, who work in their own coltages, and : 
employ every hand in the family, whether male © 
or female. 

The induſtry, indeed, of the people in thoſe it 
parts, is wonderful. They riſe early, and go to © 
bed late; but frequently reſt a few hours about IU f. 
noon, after the manner of people in hot countries, © . 

It is worthy of remark, that where there is {: 
moſt mechanic labour in the environs, the ſoil is " 
moſt unpropitions. Birmingham itſelf ſtands © 

on the oath-eat extremity of a very barren b 
region. Towards Shrewſbury and Wolverhamp- 

ton, the land is very poor, and here principally, 7 

the country is full of the moſt induſtrious arti- 1 

zans in the coarſe branches of the buſineſs. On f 

the other fide of Birmingham, where the ſoil is | k 

more genial, there is ſcarcely a manufacturer in I f 

iran or ſteel to be found. Indeed, within the t 

\ 

{ 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


& 
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circle where the chief trade is carried on, barren 

' As it is, coal pits abound, and this not only fa- 
— labour, but compenſates for other de- 

A canal, communicating with the Trent and 
the Severn, reaches Birmingham, and by means 
of this conveyance, every article of uſe in the 
manufaQures is chiefly brought to hand, Coal 
may be commonly purchaſed here for. 6s. 8d. 3 

+ 0 ; . ton. 
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ton. The boats which navigate this canal are of 
conſiderable capacity. 3 

Leaving Birmingham, they paſſed through 
Sutton, a neat little town, commanding a very 
pleaſant proſpect. The ſurrounding country is 
well cultivated, and not deſtitute of wood. Per- 
haps no ſpot can be fixed on in the ſouthern part 


of the iſland, which would be moregentrical than 


Sutton, or at a greater diſtance from the ſea. 
Reached Litchfield the ſame afternoon, a ſmall 
city, well built, and elegantly fituated. The 
cathedral is a venerable pile, remarkable for 
its three ſpires, two of which are at the weſt 
end, and one nearly in the centre. As manu- 
factures are little known here, the city derives 
its chief ſupport from being the refidence of 
ſome genteel families. This place has the ho- 
nour of giving birth to Dr. Samuel Johnſon, of 
whom every minute particular has been collected 
by his biographers. 
Our touriſt, however, mentions two ſingula- 
rities of this great man, which he picked up at 
this place. There is a great iron ring, fixed in a 
ſtone by a ftaple, in the centre of the market- 
place, to which, when bull bating was more 
fathionable, the unfortunate animal uſed to be 
tied. Johnſon, in his annual viſit to Litchfield, 
would frequently, in the midſt of thoſe abſtrac- 
tions, in which he indulged, ſtep afide and lay 
hold of the ring, as if trying to extricate it from 
the tone. Might he not mean by this to expreſs 
his wiſh, that ſuch a diſgraceful veſtige of bar- 
barity ſhould be removed from his native city ? 
The other peculiarity of Johnſon, fifſt recorded 


by Mr, Newte, is, that when be arrived here, 
he made it a point to call og every perſon in the 


Vol. IV. 0 . cit, 
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city, with whom he had the leaſt acquaintance; 
but that the very inſtant he had knocked at one © 
door, he went on to another; fo that it fre- P 
quently happened, that two or three ſervants d 
would be running after the doQtor at once, re- 
queſting he would return to their maſters or miſ- ) 
trefles houſes, who waited to receive him. a 
Litchfield was long firongly tintured with K 
Jacobitiſm, or an attachment to the Stuart fa- j 
mily. The principles of Johnſon were formed ; 
in conformity to thoſe of the place where he was a 
born, and ſpent many of his juvenile days: to 
the laſt he entertained a profound reverence for t 
monarchy and hierarchical eftabliſhments, | 
« A very ſingular club,” ſays Mr. Newte, © is | 
held annually at Litchfield, for females only. It [ 
conſiſts of more than a hundred members; and ; 
c 
I 
c 
| 
{ 


however extraordinary ſuch. a meeting may ap- 
pear, yet it ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed from 
the beſt of motives, as a conſiderable ſam of 
money is collected among the members, and diſ- 
tributed to the poor. | 

Dine at Burton-on-Trent; after croſling the 
navigable canal, which goes to Derby, and pro- 
ceeding ſome way along its banks, to viſit the 
place where it is carried over the Dove, on twelve 
arches. : | 

Burton is a pleaſant, well-built town, with a 
neat church. A large cotton mill is erected 

" here, but they were not permitted to ſee the 
— proceſs of the manufacturers. 

Between this and Derby, the country is highly 
cultivated, populons, and pretty well wooded. 
Derby is a handſome town, and much larger 
than Litchfield, It is waſhed on one fide by 
the Derwent, on which the firſt filk mill in this. 
| | country 


| 
| 


- 
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country was erected, and is ſtill in uſe. The 
porcelain, manufaRured here, is carried to a high 
degree of elegance. 


Proceed towards Matlock. A few miles be- 


vond Derby, the country becomes mountainous, 
and fertility more rare. At Crumford, about a 
mile from Matlock, the road is cut through a 
ſolid rock. Beyond this paſs, the view is highly 
romantic, and the ſame kind of ſcenery conti- 
nues along the dale to Matlock. 3 

At Matlock they found good accommodations, 
but were moſt delighted with the ſituation itſelf. 
The whole vale is an object of curioſity. On the 
hill, towards the north-weſt of the village, are 
many lead mines, ſome of amazing depth. Theſe 
are worked to great advantage; and adventurers 
have peculiar encouragement, to attempt new 
diſcoveries. By law they are allowed to try for 
minerals on any perſon's eſtate, except in his 
garden: this is ſometimes attended with in- 
conveniencies to the proprietors; but by entering 
into partnerſhip with the miners, they find a 


compenſation for their loſs of land, or the pri- 


vilege of uſing it as they pleaſe. | 
The buſineſs of mining, ſays Mr, Newte, 
« affords many advantages, and prompts to the 


ſtudy of natural hiſtory. If academies for obſer- 


vations and experiments were eſtabliſhed in the 
mining countries, philoſophy might be advanced 
with accelerated rapidity.” 

At Crumford are two large cotton mills, be- 
longing to Mr. Arkwright, which they were 
allowed to examine, Here the whole proceſs of 


cleaning, carding, combing, twiſting, and com- 


pleting the yarn for the loom, ſeemed to be done 
9 almoſt 
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almoſt without human aid. About a thouſand 

children, however, are employed here. 
Leaving Matlock, proceed to Aſhbourn, over 
a hilly and dreary country, and from thence vi- 
fit Dovedale, a romantic vale, about two miles 
long, waſhed by the Dove, and bounded on each 
fide by rocks, of the moſt horrid, groteſque, or 
pleaſing appearance. | 

Paſs through the little town of Bakewell, and 


from thence go to the Duke of Devonſhire's, at " 
Chatſworth. This ſeat, in the opinion of our 


touriſt, ſeems only calculated for a few months b 
reſidence in the year. The environs are ſylvan, 
and by pains and induftry highly cultivated; { 
but all the diflant hills, in view of the houſe, } 
wear a dreary, diſmal aipeR. 

Chatſworth is built of a dark yellow ſtone, ; 
ſome of the apartments are ſpacious, and lofty, 
but they are rather majeſtic than elegant. The | 
pleaſure grounds are not well laid out ; and the 
waterworks are too artificial to pleaſe more than 
once. The river Derwent, which runs through 
the park, has, however, a pleaſing effect, and 
the bridge over it to the houſe, does honour to 
the architect. | 

Paſs through the village of Stoney Middleton, 
and ride through Middleton Dale, to Buxton. 
Having left the dale, which has ſome reſem- 
blance to Dovedale, except that it wants a river, 
they aſcended a very high hill, which commands 
a vaſt bat uninviting proſpect of dreary ſterility. 

The whole environs of Buxton are wild and na- 
ked. The place, however, has grown to a large 
village, on account of the efficacy of the waters. 
The houſes have been chiefly built for the ac- 
commodation of invalids; and the munificence 


of 
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of the Duke of Devonſhire, has been diſplayed in 
adding a creſcent, which not only embelliſhes, but 


adds to the comforts and attractions of the place. 


In rheumatic complaints, Buxton is highly effica- 
cious. The bath is about the eighty-ſecond de- 
gree of heat, and is bland and pleafing to the 
ſenſations. | mn 

The bowels of the earth, in this vicinity, fur- 
niſh amazing quantities of lead. Caſtleton, which 
they next viſited, is inhabited chiefly by miners, 
Near this is the celebrated cavern, which has 
been ſo often deſcribed *. Its length, as mea- 
ſured by Sir Joſeph Banks, is fix hundred and 
ſeventeen yards, and, at the fartheſt end, it is two 
handred yards from the ſurface of the earth. 

« If this tremendous cave were properly light- 
ed up,” obſerved Mr. Newte, and muſic 
ſtationed in different places, with the witches 
in Macbeth, and their cauldron, and other in- 
ternal agents and machines, ſuch as are intro- 
duced on the ſtage, a more wonderful effect 
might thereby be produced, than has ever re- 
ſulted from any mimic or natural ſcene.” 

On the ſouth *fide of Caſtleton, ſtands Mam- 


Torr, or the Mouldering Hill, on the top of 


which is a Roman encampment, and near its baſe 
a coal mine, from which boats are conveyed by 
a ſubterraneous navigation, for nearly a mile. 
From Chapel-in-Frith, the next ſtage, ride 
through Whaley and Stockport, to Manchefter. 


The whole country, for many miles round the 


laſt mentioned place, is extremely well cultivated 
and fertile, | 


v 


» See Moritz, &c. &c. 


O 3 Mancheſter 
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Mancheſter is old, and of great extent, and in 


the ſkirts are many houſes of an elegant appear- 


ance; but it is more remarkable for the indufiry 
of the inhabitants, and for the perfection of its 
manufactures, than for any local beauty. The 
population may amount to about ſeventy-five 
thouſand perſons. 

The principal manuſacturers of this town live 
in the liiyle of men of fortune, and their capital 
enables them ſo to do. The greateſt part of the 
people are engaged in ſome uſeful art; but prin- 
cipally in finiſhing the goods made in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the mills in the vicinity, the 
cotton is prepared for the weavers, and here the 
work is completed, and from hence exported to 
all parts of the world. 

Mancheſter is one of the beſt regulated towns 
in England, though it has no corporation, The 
geatlemen of the town, however, are at great 


pains to eſtabliſh order and morals among the 


lower claſſes, by wholeſome regulations. Even in 
the workhouſe, the paupers, on an average, earn 
four pence a day. 

During divine ſervice, on Sundays, the ſtreets 
are paraded by conſtables, and diſorderly houſes 
are frequently viſited about nine or ten in the 
eyening, not by trading juſtices, or other fel- 
lows in office, but by men of reſpectability. | 

_*« The ſpirit of enterpriſe,” ſays Mr. Newte, 
« is extended, in Mancheſter, fran manufac- 
tures and commerce, to mechanical inientions, 
and from thence to philoſophy in general. I hey 
| have in this exemplary community, a philoſo- 

pbical ſociety, a muſic room, and regular con- 
certs,” 


The 


— 
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The inns, however, are very | unequal to the 
opulence and other accommodations of the place. 
The hotel is indeed better; but it is Jeſs adapted 
to travellers, who have no object in making any 
ſtay. 

On the 2d of June, they proceeded, in the 
Duke of Bridgewater's paſſage boat, to Worſley. 


e the mouth of the fannel that leads to his grace's 
al coal mines. This funnel goes two miles under 
e ground, and is furniſhed with ſeveral ſhafts, to 
= clear ii of foul air, 4s 

- The miners here receive from twenty pence to 
e three ſhillings a day, according ta the quantity 
© of coal they dig, for eight hours labour. About 
0 two hundred and fifty tons are frequently got in 


a day, and about three bundred perſons are con- 
ſtantly employed. 
5 Returning from viſiting this great and bene- 
N ficial work, next day they went by the canal to 
Warrington, diftant twenty-five miles from Man- 
| cheſter ; and from thence to Liverpool, through 
the agreeable little town of Preſcot. 

Liverpool is too well known for its maratime 
enterpriſe and extenſive commerce, to require 
much deſcription. The old part of the town is 
ill built, and the ftreets are narrow : but great 
additions are continually making to it, and many 
elegant houſes are erected in the environs. Here 

are fourteen building yards, and three very com- 
plete and commodious baſons for receiving ſhips. 
The corporation is very rich, and it has Jaid out 
its ſuperfluous wealth in works of real utility 
and advantage. 

Liverpool contains five churches, and at leaſt 
ſeventy-thouſand inhabitants On the eaſt fide 
of the town, is a terrace, commanding a de- 

lightful 
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lightful view of the houſes, the river, and the 
circumjacent country. 

'Go to Ormikirk, by the Wigan canal, diſtant 
_ twenty-five miles. This canal is much leſs pro- 
ductire than thoſe belonging to the Duke of 
Bridgewater, and the paſſage boats are not ſo 
well regulated. 

Take a port chaiſe to Preſton, an old yon; 
ſtanding on a commanding eminence, with 
ſome beautifully pictureſque views. To Garſtang, 
the next ſtage, they found the roads good, and 
the country well cultivated, but deſtitute of 
ſylvan ornament. 

Reach Lancaſter, an ancient town, with nar- 
row fireets, the faſhion of former times. The 
caſtle, which commands the place, bears all the 
marks of antiquity; yet it is till in a perfect 
ſtate. The view from this pile is rather exten- 
ſive than pleaſant. 

About three miles from Lancaſter, enter the 
charming vale of Lonſdale. On the right is a 
| barren range of mountains, thoſe on the left, are 
clothed with pendent woods, while the river 
Loon divides it. Sleep at thevillage of Hornby, 
near which is a very old caftle, commanding a 
beautiful view of ſeveral rivers, vales, and moun- 
tains. 

From Hornby, traced the Loon to Kirby Lonſ- 
dale, by one of the moſt pictureſque and pleaſant 
rides in Great Britain. The town is fituated on 
an eminence, the foot of which is waſhed by 
the Loon. Sylvan mountains and rocks alter- 
nately attract the eyei n its range round the land- 


1 N while the intervening vales are Juxuriently 
xic 5 


J ourneyed 


% 
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1 Journeyed on to Kendal, a town of confider- 
able eͤtent, and of high antiquity. The inha- 
it bitants are celebrated for their manufactures of 
1 cotton and woollen cloths, a great part of which 
f is experted from Liverpool to Guinea and the 
Weſt Indies. Three bridges are built here over 


the Ken. The immediate environs are fertile, 
but the proſpect is bounded by barren mountains 
s and craggy rocks. 

The ride from thence to "LAM. was over a 
dreary, mountainous country, A rude and rocky 
c hill, within a mile of that town, commands a 
moſt enchanting view of Windermere Lake, and 
ten iſlands, in the largeſt of which is a circular 
manſion, belonging to Mr. Chriſtian. The mar- 
gin of this lake preſents a vaſt variety of ru- 
| ral imagery; nor is it ſcarcely poſſible that na- 
| ture, in her exuberance, could furniſh a more 
captivating ſcene. 

Croſs the ferry from Bowneſs, and -walk to 
Hawk ſhead, fituated at the upper end of Eftwait 
Water, which is about two miles long, and balf a 
mile broad, finely fringed with woods aud fertile 
meadows. . 

Proceeded to the head of Coniſton Lake, but a 
thick fog coming on, they were deprived of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing this charming ſpot. Rode to 
the ſouth end of Windermere, by an excellent 
road, preſenting every few yards ſome new and 
agreeable feature in the landſcape, In ſhort,” 
ſays Mr. Newte, © there is not any part of this 
ride, which is continued for fourteen miles, that 
is not highly pictureſque, and fitted to afford 
the moſt foo oothing ideas, 5 the moſt exquiſite / 
gratification,” 


Dined 
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Dined at Low Wood Inn, about two mile 
from the north end of the lake, and command- 
ing an extenſive proſpe& of this fine expanle of 
water, with ſeveral of its iſlands. 

Reſolved to hazard another chance of ſeeing 
the beautiful Lake of Coniſton, they ſet out next 
morning, and after riding about ſeven miles, got 
to the top of a hill, from which the lake is view- 
ed in its full extent. This beautiful ſheet of 
water is environed by rich meadows, and the 
hills, which gradually riſe from its banks, are 
ſylvan far up their ſides. This lake has certainly 
great beauties, but they are by no means ſo ſtrik- 


Ing as thoſe of Windermere. The fituation of 


Coniſton Hall is moſt charming, and gives and 
reflects a luſtre on the ſcene. 

Dine again at Low Wood, and in the evening 
walk to the upper extremity of Windermere. 
About two miles up the vale is Rydal Hall, and 
near it a cataraQ, on the river Rothay, which 
deſerves notice for its ſolemn ſcenery. 

Proceed from Low Wood through Ambleſide, 
at the bead of Windermere Water. In their pro- 
greſs, enjoya charming view of Rydal Water, and 
a little farther on, at Rydal Paſs, look down on 


the beautiful Lake of e A few miles 


from hence, lies the delightful Lake of Thirl- 
water, near the middle of which, a promontory 
extends on each fide, contraQing the fize of the 
lake to that of an ordinary river, over which a 
ruſtic bridge is thrown. 

Aſcend a high hill, where the eye is N eured 
with the view of Keſwick Vale, the noble Lake 
of Derwentwater, and part of Baſſenthwaite. 

Keſwick is a neat, little town, ſituated at the 
north end of the Lake of Derwent, This fine 


ſheet 
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ſheet of water contains four iſlands, which 


greatly enhance its beauty. 

After viewing, from different ſtations, the 
magnificent proſpects round this lake, returned 
to their inn at Keſwick, and next day rode to 
the top of Skiddaw, a mountain of vaſt eleva- 
tion, but by no means difficult of aſcent, till 
within a quarter of a mile of its ſummit, which 
having reached, the ſtate of the atmoſphere de- 
prived them of that fine view, which they na- 
turally expected to find here, 

Next day took a boat and viſited the romantic 
regions of Borrowdale, preſenting ſuch an aſſem- 
blage of tremendous and beautiful ſcenery, as 
perhaps no other place can exhibit, 1 

Through the vale winds the Derwent, which 
forms the lake, and afterwards paſles into Baſ- 
ſenthwaite Water. Refreſh at Low-dore Inn, 
ſituated cloſe by the celebrated catarat, known 
by the ſame name. The water here falls from a 
vaſt height, through a large chaſm, from one 
craggy precipice to another, till it is loſt in the 
ake. | 

After viewing this charming ſpot, returned to 
Keſwick, and next day proceeded to Ullſwater ; 
great part of the way over a dreary moor. Rode 
on the fide of the lake to Lyulph's Tower, a 
houſe lately built by the Duke of Norfolk, in a 
caſtle form. The whole conſtruction is whim- 
ſical; but it has a pretty effect. 

Ullſwater is about ten miles long and three 
broad. It is of great depth, and is encircled by 
high mountains and perpendicular rocks, in ge- 
neral prettily wooded. There are ſeveral good 
houſes, ſo fituated as to occupy the moſt com- 


manding views of this fine expanſe of water. 
Viſited 
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Viſited different tations in a boat, and ſaw 
the old, ruinous houſe of the king of Patterdale, 
as he calls himſelf; a miſer poſſeſſed of con- 
ſiderable property here. This little village lies 
at the fartheſt extremity of the lake, and is 
beautifully fituated. Returned by water to the 
ſouth end of the lake, and admired the charm- 
ing, ſylvan hill of Dunmallet, the property of 
Mr. Haſſel. 

Reached Penrith the ſame evening, through a 
romantic country, embellithed with ſome tine 
ſeats. This is a neat, well-built town ; and on 
an eminence are the remains of an old caſtle, 
The antiquities in the church-yard have been 
deſcribed by every touriſt, 

To the north of Penrith is a hill, on which 
ſands a watch tower, entirely built of ſtone, 
which commands a very extenſive view of the 
country. To the north-eaſt, are the Croſs Fells, 
or Britiſh Alps, on which ſnow ſometimes lies 
the whole year. 

Between Penrith and Carliſle, the country 
ſeems in a rapid ſtate of cultivation. Round the 
latter, on the banks of the Eden, is a great ex- 
tent of rich grazing land. 

Carliſle is a city of confiderable extent, ſur- 


rounded by a wilt: thirty feet high, which is 


rapidly going to decay. % The caſtle,” ſays our 
author, © is the rudeſt heap of ſtones that ever 
was piled together by the induſtry of man.” It 


was garriſoned by four old invalids, who had 


the charge of the arms and ammunition depoſited 
here.“ 


There are many good houſes in this city, 


though, in general, it is ill built; and, from its 


being 


* 
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aw being walled, is neither ſo airy nor clean as 
le, W might be wiſhed. „ 
n- Crofling the ſands at the upper end of Sol- 
ies way Fritb, enter Scotland, and paſs on to Annan. 
18 The ſoit here produces little but heath. The 
he town of Annan is ſmall, but very neat. Below 
m. it winds tbe river through ſome pleaſant mea- 
of dows, ee "We: | 

After croſſing the frith, they found many of 
FE: the natives, particularly the children, without 
ne ſhoes or ſtgckings. Their habitations are very 
Dn mean, being generally conftructed of mud, in- 
le, termixed with ſome round ſtones, and covered 
en with turf. | 5 

In their. way to Dumfries, diſtant eighteen 
ch miles, the ſame kind of cottages continued, and 
e the Jandy in general, was ſo bad, as to baffle» 
he cultivation. It ſeems only fit to produce peat, 
s, the fuel of the country, the ſmoke of which 
CS gives a yellow hue to the natives. : 

Dumfries is a pretty, large, clean town, lying 
> in a low vale. Its environs are not infertile. 
th Leaving this town, paſs Lord Hopeton's houſe, 
* round which are fome tolerable wpods, which © \ 

well contraft with the nakedneſs of the circum- 
[= jacent country- The women in this track ſome- 
IS / times wear what they call 3zppers, that is ſtock- 
oy ings without feet. Their dreſs, in general, par- 
r ücularly that of the old, is little graceful. 
It Near Lord Hopeton's is a remarkable arch, 
d thrown over a deep glen, through which a river, 
d fixty ſect below, precipitates itſelf. Between 
Dumfries and Moffat, a ſpace of twenty-one 

7 miles, it ſeems the accommodation Tor travellers 
; is but very indifferent. ; 


Vol. IV. | P Moffat | 
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| Moffat is a ſmall town, with ſome: tolerable 
houſes, principally intended for the reception of 
invalids, who reſort hither for the benefit of the 
waters, Here are two ſprings; one of them 
reckoned the ſtrongeſt mineral in Great Britain, 


and of a very bracing quality. 


This place is furrounded by high hills, which, 
except towards their tops, are not incapable of 
cultivation; but the chief attention is paid to 


the breeding of ſheep, on which the farmers 


principally depend for a return, The Annan, at 
Moffat, is only a ſmall ſtream. 

Beyond this place, aſcend a hill of immenſe 
height, from which there is a moſt extenſive and 
dreary proſpect of the Weſt Highlands, without 
ſo much as a tree or ſhrub to reſt the weary eye 


on, for thirty miles together. 


Ride to Elyan-foot, through a barren, hilly, 


track, and croſs the Cl x at a place where 


there is a kind of inn, 1 * theſe mountains, 
and at only two or three miles from each other, 
the Annan, the Clyde, and Tweed, derive their 
ſource, Moſt of I mountains, in this diſtrict, 
are covered with verdure to their very ſummits, 
and afford good ſheep-walks, to which purpoſe 
they are almoſt wholly devoted. 

From Elvan-foot, 3 fourteen miles far- 
ther, to Douglas-mill, through the ſame kind 
of wild country. Two miles beyond this, ſtands 


the ancient caſtle of Douglas, of which little 


remains; but, near the ſame ſpot, a new caſtle 
has been erected, in which are many ſpacious 
apartments. The park is nearly three miles in 
circuit, and is extremely well planted. 

About three miles from Douglas-mill, a very 
tolerable inn, they fell in with the Clyde, whoſe 


banks 
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banks are prettily varied, The country gra- 
dually improves, and begins to be embeilithed 
with gentlemen's ſeats. About four miles from 
Lanerk, croſs a very elegant bridge over the 
Clyde, and gbout two miles farther, make a di- 
greſſion from the road, to viſit the famous falls 
ot the*Clyde; the moſt magnificent objects of 
the kind in Great Britain. Many circumſtances 
combine to render theſe falls highly pictureſque 
and ſublime. At the Corra Lynn, the wbole 
volume of the river is precipitated over a ſolid 
rock, not leſs than one hundred feet; and at 
Stone Byers, a mile higher up, there is another 
fall of about fixty feet, where the contracted ſheet 
of water makes a violent ſhoot over the rock. At 
both places, ſuch a maſs of water, falling im- 
petuonfly on the rocks below, ſeems to threaten 
every obſtacle with deſtruction. It boils up,” 
ſays Mr. Newte, © from the caverns which itſelf 
has tormed, as if it were vomited out of the in- 
fernal regions. The horrid and inceffant din, 
with which this is accompanied, unnerves and 
overcomes the heart. In vain you look for ceſ- 
ſation, or reſt, to this troubled ſcene. Day after 
day, and year after year, it continues its furious 
courſe, aud every moment ſeems as if wearied 
nature were going to general wreck.” | 

In the Corra Lynn, juſt where the water be- 
gins to tumble down the precipice abrupt, ſtands, 
on a pointed rock, a ruined caſtle, which was” 
inhabited ſo late as the beginning ot this cen- 
tury. In floods, both the caſtle and rock are 
ſo ſhaken, as to ſpill water in a glaſs. Ima- 
gination can ſcarcely conceive a fituation more 
awfvlly romantic. On the verge of this match- 
leſs ſcene, Sir John Lockart Roſs bas a ſeat. 

P 2 From 
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From theſe falls the Clyde continues to run 
for ſeveral miles between very high rocks, cover- 
ed with foliage, and on either fide the banks 
are beautified with the manſions of people of 
fortune. The walk between the higher and 
lower falls is romantic beyond delcription, and 
impreſſes the mind, at the ſame time, with a 
ſenſe of awful magnificence, 

Reach Lauerk, a ſmall, ill-built town, delight- 
fully fituated on the brow of a hill above the 
Clyde; and, after dinner, proceed to Hamilton, 
a neat and thriving place. 

At the extremity of Hamilton, is the DakE of 
Hamilton's palace, which forms three fides of a 
quadrangle. Some of the apartments are large 
and lofty, but in general they are not very ele- 
gantly fitted up. On a hill, fronting the houſe, is 
a fanciful, caftellated building, which commands 
delightful proſpects. From this ſtructure is 2 
charming ride of eight miles, on the verge of a 
fine wood, impending the Clyde. On the top 
of a rock, which overhangs the river, are the 
ruins of the old caſtle of the Hamiltons, of 
which little now remains, ſave the gateway. 
Here they were ſhewn ſome of the original cattle 
of the country, the breed of which is now be- 
come ſcarce. In the Duke of Hamilton's garden, 
fraits of every kind are brought to great per- 
fection, nor ſeem to require a warmer climate. 

Leaving Hamilton, paſs through a well-im- 
proved country, in their way to Glaſgow, for 
ſeveral miles on the banks of the Clyde. Saw 
Bothwell Caftle, belonging to the Douglas 
family, of which pile a great part is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. This caſtle formed an obloug ſquare, with 
a round turret at each corner ; three of which 

remain. 
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remain. In the centre of the building ſtood the 
citadel, or keep, which muſt have been ex- 
tremely ſtrong, when. miſſile weapons alone were 
nſed. - On the oppoſite fide of the river, are to 
be ſeen the remains of Blantyre; “ between 
which,” ſays Mr. Newte, and Bothwell Caſtle, 
there was a ſecret and ſubterraneous communi-- 
cation, below the bed of the river Clyde.” Near 
this, a commodious and elegant modern houſe 
has been built, on a ſite that commands a view 
both of the Clyde and the old caſtle. 

Glaſgow is a large and handſome city, con- 
taining, at leaſt, fifty thouſand inhabitants.' It 
has a confiderable foreign trade, nor 1s it leſs 
enriched by its internal manufactures, particu- 
larly of cotten and naukeen. 

The college here is capable of admitting a 
conſiderable number of ſtudents, though the 
greater part are diſperſed in lodgings in the 
ety. The profeſſors have been deſervedly cele- 
drated in the republic of letters. The princi- 
pal enjoys an annual ſalary of 500l. the other 
profeſſors have from 200 to 300l. except the 
profeſſor of divinity, who has no appropriate 
reyenue, but muſt be accommodated by ſome 
other confiftent and collateral orice in the church 
or univertity. Moſt profeſſors of literature and 
philoſophy receive fees from their pupils ; but, 
according 'to the rigid Calviniſtic principles, it 
would be a ſpecies of fimony, or ſelling the 
Holy Ghoſt for money, to pay for inſtruction in 
divinity. 

The univerſity garden is pleaſant, though not 
very extenſive; and the library is a tolerable - 
apartment, containing about three thouſand vo- 
jumes. | 

| -P 3 Glaſgow 
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Glaſgow has elevea kirks, beſides ſeveral con- 
venticles and meeting-houſes. In ſuch a place, 
it is not ſurpriſing, that ſome grimace and hy- 


pocriſy remain. It is not many years,” ſays 


our author, * fince the magiſtrates of Glaſgow, 
humoriog the auſterity of certain of their clergy, 
and the general prejudices of the people, were 
wont to be very rigid in enforcing a Judaical 
obſervance of the Sabbath. The elders uſed to 
ſearch the public-houſes every Sunday evening ; 
and if any perſon, not belonging to the family, 
was found there, he was ſubjected to a five ; or, 


if he could not give a proper account of him- 


ſelf, perhaps, to impriſonment.” Vet means 
were found to evade the laws of ſobriety, by 
calling at an elder's houſe, on pretence of ſeek- 
ing the benefit of his prayers, or family wor- 
ſhip, when the bowl went round till the com- 
pany were ſufficiently repleniſhed with the ſpirit. 
It is, however, but fair to obſerve, that a more 
liberal temper and diſpoſition begin to prevail 
throughout every part of Scotland: and there 
ſeems reaſon to dread, that from one extreme 
they will run to the other. 
In this city are two glaſs-houſes; one for 
making black, the other for white glaſs. The 
commerce of the place is alſo greatly promoted 
by the canal, which forms a communication 


with the eaſtern ſea, and is navigable for veſſels of 


one hundred and fifty tons. 
Ou the 26th of June, left Glaſgow, and pro- 


ceeded to the capital manufaQturing town of 


Paiſley. The greateſt part of the inhabitants 
are employed in the manufacture of filk and 
thread gauze. This laſt is made from 5d. to gd. 


The 
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The manufaQurers are paid according to the 
quality of their work. In the fine fabrics, the 
men and women may earn 5s. a day. Very 
young girls are employed in weaving the coarſer 
ſort ; and mere children can earn from 4d. to Gd. 
a day, ip preparing the filk and thread for the 
Icom. LS a 

The manufactory here was eſtabliſhed by an 
Engliſhinan, of the name of Philips, and in leſs. 
than thirty years it was ſo much increaſed, as to 
afford ſubſiſtence and employment for fifteen 
thouſand perſons, of both ſexes and all ages. 

Paiſley is nearly two miles long, and the 
greater part of the houſes is built of free-ſtone, 
Some of the principal manufacturers have made 
con ſiderable fortunes, and live in the ſtyle of 
gentlemen, with carriages and country ſeats, 

Many houſes in Paiſley pay 500l. a week in 
wages ; and the carriage of new gauze patterns 
from London to this place alone, is ſaid to coſt 
5001. a year. AY 7 | 

Here are the remains of an ancient abbey, part 
of which is converted into a church. It contains 
the monument of the Jady of Robert Bruce, whe 
broke her neck near this place, while with child. 
The infant was preſerved, and was grandfather 
to James I. | 6 ry | 

Lord  Abercorn has built an excellent inn 
at Paiſley, tbe landlord of which furniſhed our 
author and friends with a handſome carriage 
and good horſes, that performed a journey of 
fix. hundred miles, through the moſt mountain- 
ous parts of Scotland, with the greateſt caſe. 


Prom Paiſley returned to Glaſgow, and from 


thence procecded to Dumbarton, fourteen miles 
diſtant. The road lies near the banks of the 
ef Clyde, 
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Clyde, and many fine houſes, at intervals, en- 
rich the proſpects. After paſſing Glaſgaw, the 
environs of the Clyde are verdant and level, and 
the water generally fills its channel, owing to 
the profuſion of rains that fall on the weſtern 
ſhires of Scotland. 

On the beautiful river Cart, which unites 
with the Clyde, near Renfrew, is an agreeable 
ſeat of the Earl of Glaſgow, which commands a 
fine view, both of Paiſley and Glaſgow. The 
Cart meanders through the park, and Cruick- 
ſtone Caſtle, now a ruin, gives an intereſt to this 
charming ſcene. In this caſtle Mary Stuart in- 
dulged her loves with Lord Darnley, in the 


happy period of their union; and / here,” ſays. 


Mr. Newte, © ſprings freſh, to this hour, her 
favourite yew, which the has ſo often impreſſed 
on her copper coins.” The lofty ball is ſtill to 


| be diftinguiſhed amidft the interiar aßartments, 


in which Mary, amidſt a race of brave, but tur- 
bulent and impoliſhed, nobles, diſplayed the re- 
finements of France and the charms of Venus. 
Dumbarton is a ſmall town, on the banks of 
the Clyde, with two glaſs-bouſes. The caſtle is 
fitnated on a conical, rocky hill, riſing out of a 
plain, to the height of five hundred feet, defended, 
where it is acceſſible, by a wall, and its baſe waſhed 
by the Clyde and the Leven. Large fragments 
of this hill have occaſionally tumbled down, an 
ſtrewed the plain below with a huge maſs of 


ruins. The ſurrounding country, for ſame miles, 


is a fine champaign. The view up the Clyde, 
from this place, is enchantingly beautifal, and 
fakes in ſeveral capital objects. The vale, to 
the north, is populous and well cultivated ; and 
behind it riſes Ben Lomond, in awful majeſty. 
Dumbarton 


- 
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Dumbarton Caſtle till contains a ſmall garri- 
ſon, with a governor; and if fortified in the 
modern fiyle, would be almoſt impregnable. 
While our traveller was at this place, the ther- 
mometer ſtood at cighty-four, an extraordinary 
degree of heat for ſuch a northern climate, 
Proceed towards Luſs. The banks of the 
Leven, up to Loch Lomond, are fertile and po- 
pulous ; while the purply, blue hills of the 
Highlands finely contraſt with the verdant cham- 
paign in the fore- ground.“ The traveller from 
the low countries, remarks our author, “is 
ſnddenly and forcibly ſtruck with the character 
of the Highlands. The number of the moun- 
tains, their approximation to each other; their 
abrupt and perpendicular elevation, all conſpire 
to give an idea of a country conſiſting of moun- 
tains without intermiſſion, formed by nature 
into an impregnable fortreſs. It was this for- 
treſs which has enabled the ancient Caledonians 
to tranſmit, from the earlieſt records of their 
hiſtory, the dignity of an unconquered and in- 
dependent nation to their lateſt poſterity.” _ 
Arrive on the margin of Loch Lomond, and 
take a boat to the village of Luſs. The next 
day go again on the lake, and dine on the iſland 
of Inchconachan, near which they caught ſome 
fine trout, * 
Loch Lomond is twenty- four miles long, and 
about eight broad. Near the ſouth end it is 
very deep, and in this quarter it is interſperſed 
with various iſlands, to the number of twenty- 
four, ſome of which are of conſiderable extent 
and elevation; while others are flat, or barren 
rocks. This part of the lake is environed with 
high mountains, fertile towards their verge. On. 
the 
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the ſouth-eaſt fide, the Duke of Montroſe has a 
finely fituated houſe; and on the weſt, on a 
fylvan promontory, i Sir James Colquhoun has 
erected a very elegant, modern, manfion, which 
commands ſome charming views. 

The northern boundaries of this vaſt expanſe 
of water are ſtupendous, barren mountains, riſing 
almoſt perpendicularly from the ſurface, which 
reflects their rude images. In ſome few Tpots, 
however, there is ſylvan ſcenery, with a little 
cultivation. In the iſland of Inchmerran ftands 
an ancient caſtle, belonging to the Duke of 
Lenox. | 

The ſouth end of Loch Lomond, beautifully 
interſperſed with ifles, preſents a great variety 
of charming views; but the northern, being 
bounded: by tremendous precipices, tends only 

to repel fancy, or to fill the mind with horror. 
A conſiderable quantity of birch, oak, and 
other underwood, clothes the edge of the water, 
which is cut down periodically, and chiefly con- 
yerted into dared. 

The fiſh of this lake are trout, ſalmon, perch, 
and pike, which are found in great abundance ; 
bat notwithſtanding the temptation of water- 
carriage, the inhabitants ſeemed to be ſatisfied 
with (applying their own immediate wants. 

Leaving Luſs, ride eight miles by the fide of 
the lake to Tarbat, where there is a commodious 
inn, oppoſite to which Ben Lomond appears in 
all its majeſty, There they waited two days, in 
expectation that the ſtate of the atmoſphere 
would allow them to aſcend its top; but, during 

that ſpace, it was conſtantly — in clouds, 

,except for a few minutes only. The following 
lines are eepicd from a frame of glaſs, at the 

inn 
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inn of Tarbat, and deſerve a leſs periſhable 
ſtation. They are ſubſcribed with the initials 


„. 
Ox Ben LomonD. 


Stranger, if oer this pane of glaſs, perchance, 
* Thy roving eye ſhould caſt a caſual glance, 
It tafte for grandeur, and the dread ſublime, 
Prompt thee Ben Lomond's fearful height to climb, 
Here gaze attentive : nor with ſcorn refuſe 
The friendly rhymings of a tavern muſe. 
For thee, that muſe this rude inſcription plann'd, 
Prompted for thee, her humble poet's hand. 
Heed thou the poet, he thy ſteps ſhall lead 
Safe o'er yon towering hill's be head; 


Attentive, then, to this informing lay, 5 


Read how he diQates, as he points the way. 

Truſt not at firſt a quick advent'rous pace, 

Six mi les itt top points gradual from the baſe, 

Up the high riſe with panting haſte I paſs'd, 

And gain'd the long laborious ſteep at laſt. 

More prudent thou, when once you pals the deep, 
With meaſur'd pace, and ſlow, aſcend the lengthen'd ſteep, 
Oft ſtay thy ſteps, oft taſte the cordial drop, 
And reſt, O reſt, long, long, upon the top. 

There hail the breezes, nor with toilſome haſte, 
Down the rough ſlope thy precious vigour waſte. 
So ſhall thy wondering fight at once — 

Vales, lakes, woods, mountains, iſlands, rocks, and ſea; 
Huge hills that, heap'd, in crowded order ſtand, 
$tretch'd o'er the * and the weſtern land 
Vaſt lumpy groups, while Ben, who often ſhrouds 
His lottier ſummit in a veil of clouds, 

High o'er the reſt diſplays ſuperior ſtate, 

In 4A pre-eminence ſublimely great. 

One fide, all awful to the gazing eye, 

Preſents a ſteep three hundred fathoms high. 

The ſcene, tremendous, ſhocks the Auntles ſenſe, 
Wich all the pomp of dread magnificence : 

All theſe, and more, ſhalt thou tranſported ſee, 
And own a faithful monitor. in me, 


Leaving 
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Leaving Tarbat, ride to the top of Loch Long, 
| on the north-eaft fide of which is a ſmall houſe, 
emboſomed in firs, the refidence of the Laird of 
Macfarlane, renowned, ſays Mr. Newte, 
« among other good qualities, for his knowledge 
of Scottiſh antiquities, and for his taſte and pro- 
ficiency in the ancient Scottiſh muſic. - 
At ſome diſtance is another manſion of the 
ſame kind, belonging to a Campbell, with a ri- 1 
ver, multiplied by a thouſand caſcades, from the ¶ abu 


ſummits of craggy mountains, which diſcharge I var! 
themſelves, cloſe by the houſe, into the lake. 


Here they entered Glencroe, which is fix miles I} wo! 
long, and ſo narrow, that, in ſome places, the DOM 
road has been made by blowing up the ſolid rock, WW tra 
which overhangs the river. The fides of the vie 
mountains, on each hand, are formed of black mi 
and almoſt perpendicular, craggy rocks. WI 

At the time of their paſſing this glen, a thick de 
fog rendered this gloomy avenue ſtill more ſo- I iÞ 
lemn and awful. Near its extremity is a ſtone, ¶ ed 
with the following inſcription: “ Reſt and be o. 
thankful.” This road was a military work, per- 
formed by the twenty-third regiment. | it 

From the top of the hill look down on a ſmall- I r: 
lake, paſſing by the fide of which, enter another I d 
glen, much wider at the bottom, and bounded by 2 

t 
| 
| 
| 


paſtoral mountains, of more gradual aſcent. 

1 Reach Cairndow at its extremity, a l vall village 

| on the north-eaſt ſide of Loch Fine. From hence 

| ride eleven. miles along a very pleaſant road, on 
| the ſide of the loch to Inverary. | 

Loch Fine is properly an arm of the ſea, in 

which the tide riſes fix feet. The mountains on 


| each fide are ſo high, that their tops are generally 
| fkrouded in clouds. Near the water is a good 


deal 
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deal of undexwood, while, bigher up, the land. 
produces ſome corn and graſs for bay. Sea- weed 
is beneficially applied for manure; but ſuch de- 
loges of rain fall here, that the poor Jabourer is 
ſeſdom compenſated for his toil in cultivation. 
Potatoes, however, anſwer extremely well, and 
they are juſtly an odjett or great care and atten- 
tion. 

The arm of the ſea 1 herrings in great 
abundance, cod, ling, baddocks, whitings, and 
various other kir ds of fiſh; but it ſeems the fiſh- 
eries are not carried on to that extent which they 
would admit of, 85 
Whoever, ſays our Tetifible: author, “ bas 

travelled over the weſt coaſt of Scotland, and 
viewed the various lochs and arms of the fea, 
muſt naturally reflect on the great advantages, 
which the inhabitants aud nation at large may 
derive from a wiſe and liberal encouragement of 
the fiſheries, more eſpecially when it is conſider- 
ed, that thouſands of the poor natives are with- 
out employment of any ſort.” | 
His mind occupied with thoſe patriotic "ER 


it occurred to him, that the moſt feaſible plan to 


raiſe a nurſery, of ſeamen, and to promote indivi- 
dual comfort and general wealth, would be to 
purchaſe a number of large, old ſhips, and ſtation 
them in different places, under the command of 
ſome intelligent marine officers, with a certain 
number of men, uſed to the fiſheries, and boys ap- 
prenticed to the trade, in each; and to provide 
them with boats and proper fiſhing-tackle. The 
fiſh to be ſalted, and kept on board the veſſels, 
till ready to carry to market; proper premiums 
to be allowed ; and the apprentices, after N f 


their term, to have ſuch encouragement allowe 
Vor. IV. Q | ay 
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as would enable them to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
life. | 

To his plan, he is ſenfible, there may be ſome 
objections; but when it is conſidered, that to 
promote general induſtry, is to increaſe national 
wealth, and that the exiſtence of this iſland de- 
pends on its maritime power, it certainly appears 
patriotic, and deſerving the attention of the le- 
giſlature. | | 

The Duke of Argyle's caſtle, at Inverary, is 
pleaſantly fituated amid this alpine ſcenery. Its 
conſtruction is fingular; but it contains many 
good apartments, ſome of them elegantly furniſh- 
ed, and the ceilings beautifully painted and gild- 
ed: They are decorated with ſome excellent 
portraits, which bring to mind thoſe patriots and 
heroes, the ſplendor of whoſe actions has raiſed 
the family of Argyle to diſtinguiſhed eminence 
and. celebrity. | 

The ſurrounding woods are extenſive, and 
ſome of them planted with abundant taſte. A 
lawn, of about three hundred acres, is laid down 
for grazing and hay ; for corn can ſeldom be 
brought to due perfection in this rainy climate. 

On the top of the lofty hill of Dunaquaick, 

ſlands a ſquare tower, from which is an immenſe 
view of Loch Fine and its vicinity, with a bird's 
eye proſpect of the caſtle and plantations. This 


hill is chiefly planted with fir and birch, and bas 


a tolerable horſe-road to its very top. Indeed, in 
different directions from the caftle, there are 
beautiful rides, and every embelliſhment which 
the rank and munificence of the owner can com- 
mand, | 

The town, or village of Inverary, ſtands about 
half a mile from the caſtle, and contains nearly a 

N thouſand 
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thouſand inhabitants, who are principally em- 
ployed in fiſning. Though the herrings are cer- 
tainly migratory, I muſt contradict,“ ſays Mr. 
Newte, © the report of their having, in a great 
meaſure, forſaken Loch Fine. The whole ap- 
pearance of the caftle, town, and environs of In- 
verary, continues our touriſt, “ is ſuch as be- 
ſeems the head of a great clan, in a ftrong and 
mountainous country, who, without loſing fight 
of the origin of his family, in rude and warhke 
times, adopts the improvements of the preſent 
period.” f 

After leaving the Duke of Argyle's woods, the 
road is quite open and dreary, amidſt ſteril moun- 
tains. At Clandiſh, ahput eight miles from In- 
verary, is a beautiful view of Loch Awe, ſprin- 
kled with iſlands. The botters are partially in a 
ſtate of cultivation, but grazing ſeems to prevail, 
and yd black cattle and ſheep are reared in this 
track, r = > 

On the eaſt fide of the loch ſtands Hay-field, 
a modern, well-built houſe; and at its northern 
extremity is the large, old caſtle of the Earl of 
Braedalbane, which, in ancient times, was the 
den, or ftrong hold of the family ; but the preſent 
poſſeſſor, living in a milder age, and in one more 
ſuited to the natural benignity of his diſpoſition, 
has abandoned this fortreſs of his remote anceſ- 
tors, for his elegant reſidence at Loch Tay. 

Reach Dalmally, a large village, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a river that falls into Loch Awe. In 
a neighbouring mountain, called Chruachan, a 
lead-mine has been opened, which promiſes good 
ſucceſs. | 
From Dalmally to Bun Awe, the road winds 


round the loch, on the fide of a mountain, in 


Q2 ſome 
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ſome-places a thouſand feet almoſt perpendicular 
above the water, which has a very awful appear- 
ance to travellers. After proceeding about eight 
miles, a river of moſt aſtoniſhing rapidity burſts 
from the loch, and roaring over ſtones and rocks, 
finally loſes it ſelf ia Loch Etive, at the upper eud 
of which ſtands Bun Awe. Here is a manufac- 
tory. of charcoal from the oak and birch, with 
which this track abounds. _ 1 

Not far from this is Dunſtaffnage Caſtle, and a 
little farther Dunolly Caſtle, ſaid to have been 
the reſidence of the early kings of Scotland. 

At the bottom of a ſmall bay, about a mile 
from the laſt, ſtands the village of Oban, where 
the herring fiſhery is carried on; but the inha- 
bitants, in general, either want a ſpirit of enter- 
priſe, or they are too poor, without encourage- 
ment, to avail themſelves of their native advan- 
tages. 15 

Proceed to Appin, about twelves miles diflant, 
in the courſe of which ride they were obliged. to 
paſs two ferries. The road is pretty good, and 
they enjoyed ſome fine views of Mull, Liſmore, 
and other ſmaller iſlands, which it was originally 
their iutention to viſit, as well as to examine 
Staffa; but found that, without proper intro- 
ductions, this would have been attended with 
difficulties. -- . VIE 

Liſmore is one of the moſt fertile of all the 
Hebrides, though the ſoil is extremely ſhallow. 
Oppaſite to it is the village of Appin. .. Mr. Sea- 
ton's reſidence, in this vicinity, commands one of 
the moſt romantic and extenfive views of the 
iſlands, and over to the Sound of Mall, and of 
the mountains which ran up to Fort William, 


that can poſſibly be conceived, The grounds 


are 
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are well laid out, and the plantations occupy a 
great ſpace. Corn alſo grows in this diſtrict more 
abundantly than in moſt parts of the Highlands, 
and the natives ſeem to be in comparatively more 
comfortable circumſtances. | 

Ride by the water-fide to Ballyhuiſh Ferry, 
where there is a ſmall houſe of entertainment; 
and then proceed by Glenco, bounded by the moſt 
terrific precipices our author had ever ſeen, from 
which numerous torrents falling, form a river at 
the bottom. | 

As they paſſed this glen, it blew a ſtorm. Some- 
times the craggy mountains were hid in clouds, 
at others viſible through the miſt, which ſeemed 
to aggravate the gloom of this awful place. Al- 
together,” obſerves Mr. Newte, this appeared 
a fit ſcene for the maſſacre of 1691, which leaves 
a ſtain on the memory of King William, or that 
of his minifters, or, perhaps, on both.” 

At the foot of theſe precipitous mountains is 
much verdure, and about its middle are a few 
huts, Trees are not yery numerous, but there 
are ſufficient veſtiges of its formerly having been 
a foreſt. | 

Beyond this is the King's Houſe, as it is called, 
a lonely ut, in the vicinity of which there ſeems 
yo to be habitation for man, nor food for 

aft. 

Ride from hence, twenty-four miles, to Fort 
William, built in the reign of the prince from 
whom it derives its name. It is a triangle, with 
two baſtions, and capable of containing eight 
hundred men ; but it is commanded by ſeveral 
adjacent hills. A 

About a mile from this lies Inverlochy, an old 
caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by Edward I. 

| Q 3 | and 
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and on the river Lochy is a good ſalmon fiſhery 
the joint property of Lochiel and the Duke o 
Gordon. 

The eſtate of Lochiel, in this neighbourhood, 
is of great extent, and a conſiderable part of it is 
well adapted for cultivation; but is chiefly de- 
vated to paſturage. Conſiderable — of 
kelp are made on the coaſt. . 

Our author here makes ſome very ſenſible re- 
fleQions on the impolicy of extenſive theep-walks, 
from its tendency to depopulation ; as one fa- 


mily is capable of attending as many ſheep as 
ſeveral miles will rene. 


Ill fares the land, to baſt'ning ine a prey, 
When wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and peers may flouriſh and may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a bre ith has made; 
But a bold peaſantry, their country's pride, 
When once deſtroy d, can never be ſupply'd. 


Some of Mr. Newte's ſuggeſtions reſpeRing 
the mode of bettering the ſituation of the High- | 
landers well deſerve the attention of the proprie- 
tors of eſtates; but, however benevolent and ju- 
dicious his recommendations may. be, they can be 
little intereſting to thoſe who have no local at- 
tachments, and therefore we paſs them over. 

On the banks of the river Lochy is a great ex- 
tent of champaign, covered with a ſort of moſs, 
which, by means of ſea- weed or lime, might be 
Converted to good land, in the courſe of two or 

three years, Thoſe. manures, it is ſaid, deſtroy 
the moſs in one year; the next, potatoes may be 
raifed; and the third, oats or barley. But not- 
withflanding ſach facilities, the foirit. of im- 
Provenzent is but lowly gaining ground here: 

there 
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there is neither energy in the land-owner nor ous 
occupier. 

Maryborough, adjoining Fort William, is a 
ſmall town, containing ſome tolerable houſes, 
and a population of about five hundred ſouls. 
The chief employment is fiſhing; yet, from the 
quantities of wool produced in this diſtrict, and 


other correſponding advantages, a woollen ma- 


re- W nufactory bids fair to be attended with the moſt 
ks, W deoeticial effects, if any perſon had a ſufficient 
fa- WU capital, and ſpirit of enterpriſe to eftablith one 
as io this place. 

On the 14th of July, leave Fort William, and 
take the road to Letter Findlay. Paſs over High 
Bridge, on the river Spean, two of the arches of 
which are ninety-five feet high. The Spean is a 
very rapid riyer, running between lofty, perpen- 
dicular rocks into, Loch Lochy, which. empties 
itſelf into the Weſtern Sea at Fort William. 

The mountains on the north of the loch are of 


g vaſt height, aud barren, except towards their 
a baſes: on the ſouth they furniſh good ſheep- 
e- walks, or are clothed with wood. | 
1 For ſome miles the road follows the trendings 
e of this fine expanſe of water, ſometimes conduct- 
* ing through beautiful woods of alder and birch. 

Soon after patſing Loch Lochy, Loch Oich 
- opens to the view, a narrow ſheet of water, 
p prettily indented and adorned with ſmall ſylvan 
e iſlands, On the north ſhore ſtands — 
r the ſeat of Macdonald, a modern edifice, and 
* near it the ruins of an old caſtle, of eminence in 
: days of yore. 


Four miles beyond this lake, reach Fort Au- 
guſtas, ſituated on a plain at the head of Loch 
Neſs, between the rivers Tarff and Oich. . 

| This 
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This fortreſs is formed by four baſtions, and is 
capable of containing about four hundred men, 
but ſeems ill adapted for its deſtination, being 
commanded by ſeveral adjacent places. Near it 
is a ſmall village and a tolerable inn, and below 
it a little pier, for ſmall craft and boats, The 
ſurrounding mountains are rocky and barren, 
nor is there muſt vegetation in the bottom. 

Proceeding on their tour, aſcended a very 
high hill, to the ſouth of the fort, and, on reach- 

ing its ſummit, were preſented with a romantic 
landſcape of hills and rocks, with ſmall glens 
between, that produce a few acres of grazing 
land, intermixed with patches of grain. 


176 


Aſter riding nine miles over this inhoſ- 


itable track, arrive at the celebrated Fall of 
| ana at the upper end of a glen, beautifully 
ſhaded with birch trees. Above the fall is a 
very lofty arch, ſpringing from two perpendicu- 
lar rocks, and in the immediate vicinity, the 
whole body of the Tarff falls near fifty feet into 
the glen. 

The largeſt caſcade, however, is about a quar- 


ter of a mile below the bridge, and here the 


water rolls with horrid impetuoſity down rocks 
two hundred feet high, foaming along, till it 
Joins the tranquil Loch Neſs. On a promontory, 
cloſe by this river, is a gentleman's ſeat moſt ro- 
mantically placed. 

Proceed from the Fall of Foyers through a 
beautiful birch wood, to the General's Hut, a 
houſe of very ordinary accommodation, from 
whence the road goes by the fide of Loch Neſs; 
for twelve miles together, through charming 
northern woods. 


Loch 
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Loch Neſs is twenty-four miles long, and in 
ſome places a mile wide Its bounding moun- 
tains are covered with heath, or feathered down 
with-trees. Extenſive plantations of fir continue 


the whole way to Iuverneſs, which is about five 


Neſs. 

On/ the north ſide of this great ama of 
water, on a promontory of ſolid rock, ſtands 
Caſtle Urquhart, once the ſeat of the potent 
clan of the Cummins, «© This lake,” ſays Mr. 
Newte, “ with its. ſylvan borders, and — lofty 
mountains, in which it is emboſomed, together 
with its various other appendages and accom- 
paniments, render it one of the moſt delightful 
ſcenes that imagination can conceive.” 

The ſoil towards Inverneſs is ſandy, but pro- 
duQtive in corn, In the river Neſs much ſalmon 


miles « from the lower extremity of Loch 


is caught. 


Inverneſs is a town of con iderable ume 
and its population is eſtimated at eleven thouſand 
ſouls. It contains ſome tolerably built houſes, 
but the ſtreets are narrow-and dirty, Ships of 
great burthen can ride within a mile of the 
town, and at high water, thoſe of two hundred 
tons can come up to the quay. 

Spinning thread and making linen cloth for 
domeſtic conſumption, and ſacking for expor- 
tation, is the principal bufineſs of the place. 

On the north, are the remains of Qliver's Mud 
Fort, three of the baſtions of which are fill re- 
maining. It was extremely well fituated, and is 
now converted into factories, one part of it forms 
the baſon for the reception of "veſſels. + On the 
oppoſite fide ſtood old Fort George, which was 
blown up by the rebels, in 1746. 5 
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The environs of Inverneſs are very pictureſque, 
From the hill of Tomnaheurich is a fine view of 
the town, the Murray Frith, the river Neſs, and 
the circumambient mountains. | 

Much grain is produced here, and ſo different 
is the climate from that at Fort William, that 
drought is frequently complained of. It ſeems 
that the mountains on the ſouth-weſt, from 
which the rain generally comes, are ſo v A 
high, that the clouds are arreſted in their pafl. owe 
age, and ſhed among them the greateſt part of kt 
their moiſture. By this means the eaſtern part 4 
of Scotland, which lies in their direction, is pre- 
vented from having its proportion of rain, while 7 
every part of the Highlands receives it in ſuper MW” 
abundance. 7 

« The iſland of Great Britain,” remarks Mr. 4 
Newte, between Inverneſs and Fort William, Di 
aſſumes a very extraordinary and curious form. iMl © 
It is deeply indented on either fide, and nearly Wl 
divided by water, which might eaſily be made * 
navigable all the way; but a confiderable com- 
merce alone would make a ſuitable return for il © 
the expence of ſuch an undertaking.” 

Leaving Inverneſs, paſs over Culloden Moor, 
and have an excellent view of Fort George, a 
a ſtrong and regular fortreſs, ſituated on a narrow 
neck of land, running into the Murry Frith. 
The barracks are very handſome, and form ſeveral 
good ftreets. | 

Reach Nairn, a ſmall town, fituated on an 

eminence, near the ſea. The houſes are gene- 
rally built of ſtone, and are pretty good, except 
that quarter which is occupied by Higbland huts. 
The principal employment of the men is fiſhing. 
The ſoil in the vicinity is fertile in corn. ad 

| ERA ide 
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Ride principally along the beach to Forres, a 
ſmall, well-built town, pleaſantly ſituated on an 
eminence. The environs have a cheerful appear- 
ance, and are dotted with ſome gentlemen's ſeats. 
The chief manufactures are coarſe linen and ſew- 
ing thread. On a hill, weſt of the town, are the 
remains of a caſtle, and a dreary view of a num- 
ber of ſand hills, covering a track of land, for- 
merly in cultivation. 

About a mile from the town, ſtands King 
Sweno's Stone, erected by the Scotch, in memory 
of the final retreat of the Danes; and, on a moor, 
about four miles farther, Shakeſpeare places the 
rencounter between Macbeth and the wierd 
fiſters; and our author thinks very judiciouſly, 
as the women in this track are not remarkable 
for their beauty. 

Paſs the ruins of Kinloſs Abbey, near 'which 
Duffus, king of Scotland, is ſaid to have been 
murdered by thieves. | 

Between Forres and Elgin, the ſoil is moftly 
ſand, mixed with gravel. In ſome places, how- 
ever, there is a tolerable crop of beare * and oats. 

Elgin is a pretty large town, and contains 
ſome good houſes. The cathedral here ſtill 
ſhews, from it ruins, what ſplendor it once poſ- 
ſeſſed; and its demolition will ever reflect diſ- 
grace on the fanatical reformers. On the weſt 
of the town ſtood a caſtle, in a commanding ſitu- 
ation; but little of it now remains. 

The people here, as in all the little towns on 
this coaſt from Inverneſs, are employed in mak- 
ing thread and linen cloth. 1 

Proceed to Fochabers, through ſeyeral miles 


A kind of barley. P 
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of a ſandy country, but fertile in corn. About 
fre miles from Elgin, is a gentleman's' ſeat, 
with very extenfive plantations of fir, which our 
touriſt thinks, occupy a track that had better 
been appropriated for raifing corn. He ſeems to 
be of opinion, that the Scotch proprietors of 
land, anxious to obviate the imputed charge of 
their country being deftitute of trees, are run- 
ning into the other extreme, aud planting where 
they ought to be cultivating. Perhaps, there is 
fome juſtice in this remark ; yet it muſt be con- 
feſſed that, in Scotland, there are many thouſands 
of acres which defy cultivation, and alone can be 
productive and beautiful, when covered with 
wood. ; EN | 

Croſs'the rapid Spey, at Fochabers, near which 
ſtands Gordon Caſtle, a very large and elegant 
building, the front of which extends near three 

hundred and fifty feet, and contains more than a 
hundred and twenty windows. The fituation, 

| however, is low, but the park contains ſome fine 
old trees, while the circumjacent hills are dotted 
with firs. © | | Hz | 

Old Fochabers confifls only of miſerable huts, 
but the new town has fome good houſes, and 

two tolerable inns. At this place is a manufac- 
tory for ſewing thread. RAGS 

Towards Cullen, the country is all the way 

rich in corn. On this road are a number of 
ſmall ſeats, Heloaglty to the Gordons, who have 
ſettled in the vicinity of their chief. 

Cullen is a poor town, though pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated. Its principal ornament is Cullen Houſe, 
the (cat of the Earl of Finlater, ſtanding on the 

edge of a glen, with extenſive plantations round 
it. This manſion is very ancient, and large. A 
OP 3 bridge 
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bridge of one arch is thrown over the glen, juft 
by the houſe, at the bottom of which runs a rapid 
ſtream. | * 

Pais the little fiſhing town of Portſoy, ſtanding 
on a fmall promontory, running into the ſea; 
and the ſame night arrive at Bamff. The coun- 
try between Cullen and this place is in a high 
ſtate of cultivation, and the ſoil is good. Moſt 
of the cottages, and particularly the farm houſes, 
are built of ſtone, covered with flates är tiles; 
a pleaſing contraſt with the miſerable huts of the 
Highlands. 

Bamff is a conſiderable town, and is pleaſantly 
fituated on the fide of a hill, cloſe to the ſea. 
1t contains ſeveral ftreets, and many good houſes, 
The ſalmon fiſhery in the river Deveron lets for 
10001, a year, The harbour, however, is very 
indifferent, 

Near the town ſtands Daff-houſe, the ſeat of 
the Earl of Fife, a magnificent pile, with a 
ſquare tower at each end, ſurrounded by plan- 
tations and walks, laid out with great taſte. A 
bridge of nine arches is thrown acroſs the river. 
Oppoſite to Bamff is the little town of Macduff, 
which is rifing under the patronage of the Earl 
of Fife, who is expending conſiderable ſums on 


its improvement, 


Bidding adieu to 'Bamff, they paſs through the 
village of New Deer, pleaſantly fituated on the 
fide of a hill, watered by a ſmall ſtream, and four 
miles farther reach Old Deer, once famous for 
its abbey. Between Bamff and New. Deer, a 
great part of tſſe land is in a bigh ſtate of im- 
provement, and fertile in corn and graſs. Many 
of the  bullocks fattened here are worth 25]. 
In the vicinity of Old Deer is held a large annual 
Vor. IV. R fair 
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fair for cattle, in July, for which they were 

preparing as our touriſt paſſed. From this place & w 

to Peterhead, a diſtance of ſeveral miles, the foil n- 
. is a ſtiff, cold clay; and the crops not very luxu- 
riaut. f | ne 

Peterhead is a neat, well-built town, fituated re 
on a peninſula, and contains near three thouſand I tt 
people. A new pier has been erected here, of I fi 
- granite, at a conſiderable expence. The com- n 
merce carried on at this place, is chiefly to the 
Baltic and Dantzic. Near twenty veiſels are  c 
employed in this and the coaſting trade, befides c 
ſome large ſloops annually ſent to fiſh among the © k 
weſtern iflands. a 

About tuo thouſand barrels of cod · ſiſn are 1 
annually caught in the immediate vicinity of f 
Peterhead. The mineral well, however, at this T 
place, landing near the we of the tide, is the ] 
principal cauſe of its proſperity: The water I « 
operates as a firong diuretic, and is conſidered 
as very efficacious in removing obſtructions in the 
bowels. Near the well is a vety good ball-room, : 
under which are two ſalt-water baths; and in i 
ſummer much genteel company reſort to the 
town. Not fewer than eight hundred perſons | 
are employed in a ſactory for ſewing thread, at 
which girls can earn from 5d. to 1s. 3d. a day, 

Fith are ſo cheap, that a turbot, weighing twenty 
ponds, is ſometimes ſold for 4d. 

Proceed to Bowneſs, near which are the cele- 
brated Bullers of Buchan, and about two miles 
farther ſiands Slane's Caſtle, a very old ſeat of 
the Earl of Errol, built almoſt perpendicular on 
a cliff, which is conſtantly wathed by the ſpray 
of the ſea. In former times it muſt have been a 
very fecure retreat. 

1 Near 
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Near the houſe are ſome remarkable rocks, on 
which thouſands of marine fowls build their 
neſts, ; 

From Slanes proceed to Ellon, a ſmall village, 
near which the Earl of Aberdeen has a ſeat, ſur - 
rounded by ſome tolerable plantations. From 
thence to Aberdeen the country is uninviting, 
full of heath and rocks, ſo that the plough can- 
not be uſed, except in a few ſpots. 

At the northern extremity of Old Aberdeen, 
crols the Don by a lofty arch, and enter the town, 
conſiſting of one long ſtreet, indifferently built. 
King's College here, founded by James IV. has 
about a hundred and fifty ſtudents belonging to 
it, a majority of whom are lodged in it, the reſt 
find apartments in the town, This building is 


not remarkably elegant, except the tower. The 


library, however, is a good room, and is well 
filled with books and manuſcripts. The hall 
contains ſome good portraits. 

The profeſſors have but ſmall ſalaries, and 
and hence they are obliged to pay the greater aiten- 
tion to their different departments. *« If a perſon,” 
ſays' Mr. Newte, has a diſpoſition to obtain 
learning and information, he may acquire them 
here, at a ſmall expence; and without this diſ- 
poſition he will acquire them no where.” 

New Aberdeen adjoins to the old town of that 
name, and is ant elegant city, bounded by, the 
Dee. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes 
are lofty and built of granite, the ſame kind of 
ſtone with which the ſtreets of London are paved. 
The college here was founded by Earl Mariſchall, 
and has about the ſame number of ſtudents as 
King's, but more of thoſe live in it. The hall is 


a a handſome room, with ſome fine portraits, and 
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the muſeum is well furniſhed with excellent in- 
ſtraments for experimental philoſophy. The 
town-hall is ſpacious and elegant, as indeed are 
ſome of the public ſtructures. The two cities of 
Aberdeen, including the ſuburbs, contain nearly 
twenty thonſand inhabitants. 

The foreign trade is chiefly to Holland and 
the Baltic. Its manufaQures are woollen, thread, 
and cotton ſtockings, but principally the former, 
in which this place has gained great celebrity, 
Great quantities of ſalmon are canght both in 
the Dee and Don; beſides other kinds of fiſh on 
the coaſt. p 

The pier of Aberdeen is one thouſand two hun- 
dred feet long, ſtrongly built of granite, at the 
Expence of 16,0001. - Meat, vegetables, and fiſh 
art very cheap, and the inns are good. 

Croſs the Dee, and proceed towards Stone- 
haven, over a country in general deſtitute of 
trees, except a few plantations of fir. Stoneha- 
ven is a ſmall village, ſituated in a rocky bay. 

The inhabitants chiefly ſubſiſt by the fiſheries. 

Ahont a mile to the ſouth, on a high, perpen- 
dicular rock, almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, ftands 
Danotter Caftle, the ancient ſeat of the Earls 
Marifchalh, a place, which before the invention 
of artillery, "muſt have been quite impregnable. 

Continue their route to Inverbervie, the road 
running on the cliffs by the be- de. This is 
alſo a Imali village, bat romantically ſitnated be- 
tween two hills, which terminate in high cliffs 
towards the ſea. 

From Inverbervie to Montroſs, the land is 
highly cultivated, and produces excellent wheat, 
beare, and oats. The buildings are generally 

comfortable 
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comfortable and neat, and ſome gentlemen's ſeats 
have tolerable plantations round them 

Two miles from Montroſs, croſs the North 
Eſk, by a handſome bridge of ſeven arches, 
Montroſs is a confiderable town, well built, and 
ſituated on a ſandy -plain, waſhed by the river 
South Eik, which is navigable for ſhips of three 
or four hundred tons burden quite up to the 
town. A great deal of coarſe linen cloth, can- 
vaſs, and ſewing thread is manufactured here; 
and the ſalmon fiſheries turn to good account. 
The town. houſe is a handſome building, on por- 
ticos ; and the Engliſh chapel is furniſhed with 
an organ. The environs are beautified with ſe- 
veral ſeats, ſome of them belong to the merchants 
of this place; and the power of cultivation every 
where ſmiles around. 

Paſs through the ſmall town of Breebin, where 
there is an old ſeat of Lord Panmure's, well ſur- 
rounded by trees; and reach Forfar at night. 
This is a ſmall town, but the country, as far as 
the eye can reach, is rich in corn, Near Forfar, 
in-the bottom of a ſmall piece of water, marl is 
found, and is reckoned ſo valuable for a manure, 
as to have produced 1800]. per annum. 

Ride fix miles to Glamis Caſtle, the ſeat of 
Lord Strathmore, an ancient pile, of great beigbt, 
ſurrounded with curious conical turrets. In the 
centre is a ſpacious hall, with a cove ceiling, 


which, withits farniture, ſeemstobein itsoriginal 


ſtate. The whole of the caſtle, in the opinion of 
our author, appears well calculated for the per- 
petration of the horrid deed which Shakeſpeare 
has recorded. 

Beyond Forfar, the road is frequently bounded 
by hedge-rows, a fight not very comman in this 
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country, except near gentlemen's ſeats. Refreſh 
at Coupar, and afterwards make a digrefſion 
ffom the road, to viat the old palace of Scone, 
no the property of Lord Stormont “, who has 
made many modern additions. "This palace, 
where the king's of Scotland were formerly 
crowned, is delightfully firuated on the banks of 
the Tay, and commands ſome every pictureſque 
views. 

Croſs the Tay, by a bridge of eleven arches, 
and arrive at Perth, in whole environs are ſome 
of the moſt extenſive bleacheries in Scotland, and 
where the linen manufacture, in all its branches, 
flouriſhes to an uncommon degree. Here too the 
cotton manufacture begins to thrive, under the 
auſpices of ſome patriotic noblemen and gentle- 
men. The river, which is navigable for ſhips of 
two hundred tons, conſpires with an inland ſi- 


tuation, and that vaſt extent of country, waſhed * 


by different ſtreams, which communicate with 
it, to render Perth one of the moſt proſperous 
places in the north It has long been celebrated 
in Scottiſh hiſtory, as the frequent ſeat of parlia- 
ment and the reſidence of kings, from whoſe 
bounty it derived, and now enyors, a valuable do- 
main, as well as many immunities, rights, and 
privileges. 

The ancient Bertha, or Perth, was fitnated on 
the northern banks of the Almon, near its junction 
with the Tay; but in the year 1200, the town, 


with the very ſoil on which it ſtood, was (wept 


off in one night, by a dreadful inundation, In 
this calamity many lives were loft, and among 
the reſt an infant ſon of the king's, with his nurſe 
and fourteen domeſtics. 
a Earl of Mansfield. . 
| After 
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After this dreadful vifitation, a new town was 
built on a fertile plain, two miles below, which 
has fince flouriſhed to an extraordinary degree, 
and is become no leſs famous tor the elegance of 
its buildings, and the value of its manufactures, 
than for the politeneſs of its natives. 

The kings of Scotland,” remarks Mr. Newte, 
« in the choice of a place of reſidence, naturally 
wiſhed to unite, as much as poſlible, amenity, 
ſafety, and centrical ſituation. It would be dif- 
ficult to find, in the whole kingdom, a ſpot 
which combined thoſe advantages more happily 
than ſome in this vicinity, from which Perth de- 
rived no inconſiderable advantage. The greateſt 
plain in Scotland, the Carſe of Gowry, bounded 
by the higheſt ridge of mountains, enhanced the 
magnificence of each, by the light of contraſt, 
while the Tay rolling, with impetuous majeſty, 
through fertile fields, ſuddenly hides bis head 
between the hills of Moncrieff and Kinnonl. 
This rapid river formed a ftrong barrier againſt 
any ſudden attack of the PiQas and the Engliſh : 
perſonal ſafety was ſecured by the ſanctity of the 
place; and no ſpot in Scotland could be more de- 
ſirable for a royal reſidence. 

Leaving Perth, and paſſing throngh Sonth Inch, 
aſcend a gentle eminence, formed by the floping 
baſe of the hill of Moncrieff, over which the 
great road is carried to Edinburgh. Here the 
traveller from the ſouth is ſtruck with the ſudden 
appearance of Strathmore, the Grampians, the 
Tay, and the town and bridge of Perth; while 
the traveller from the north contemplates with 
pleaſure the charming valleyof Strathern, through 
which a river, of confiderable magnitude, me- 
anders in the moſt romantic and pleaſing ſtyle. 

| Beyond 
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Beyond it riſe the Ochills, green and ſoftly ſwell- 
ing, while gentle acclivities riſe from the north- 
ern banks, 

Sirathern, it is remarked, is fuller of gentle- 
men's ſeats than any diſtrict of equal extent in 
Scotland ; the lower part of the valley, a conti- 
nuation, as it were, of the Carſe of Gowry, from 
which it is ſeparated by the Tay, is extremely 
fertile, and here ftands Abernethy, the capitalof 
the Picts. 

Among the delightful places of refidence which 
decorate Strathern, are Lawers, on a ſhelf of 
mountains, about four miles below Loch Ern; 
Auchtertyre, alſo on the fide of a mountain, em- 
boſomed in a natural wood; Dollerie, the ſcat of 


the Laird of Crieff, who has forced the cold and 


barren moor to wear the verdant livery of the 
lawn; Abercarnie, and Pitkellenie, with others 
of leſs note; but all deſerving the attention of 
the traveller, from the amenity of fituation, or the 
elegance of improvement. 

On a wing of the loſiy mountain of Benyoir- 
loch, which gradually riſes from Loch Ern, till its 
precipitons, ſouth-weſtern front is ſeen from 
Stirling Caſtle, in a line with thoſe of Ben Lo- 
mond, Ben More, and Ben Liddia, ftands Caflile 
Drummond, which commands a delightful, va- 
ried view, as far as the town of Dundee. 

« Machany,” ſays our touriſt, © the ancient ſeat 
of thenoble family ofStrathallan, would have con- 
vinced Dr. Johnſon, had he happened to viſit it, 
that timber trees grow in Scotland; and that a 
veneration for the ancient ceremonies and orders 
of the church, is not baniſhed wholly from the 
main land, to the weſtern iſles.” 


Innapaffray, 


As 
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Innapaffray, the ancient ſeat of the Lords of Ma- 
derty, with its accompaniments, forcibly carries 
the mind back to the priſtine ſituation and genius 
of this country. Paſſing along the banks of the 
Ern, on the remains of a Roman cauſeway, reach 
Dupplin, the reſidence of the Earls of Kinnoul. 
This manſion is ſweetly emboſomed in trees ot 
vaſt growth, and enjoys every local advantage. 
About a mile weſtward is the houſe and wood of 
Invermay, the ſubject of a beautiful ballad, 
through which the river May precipitates itſelf, 
in many a fantaſtic form, till it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Ern, at the bridge of Forteviot. At 
the laſt named place, once ſtood a monaſtery, 
of which not a veſtige is now left. 

« It would be tedious,” ſays Mr. Newte, “ to 
enumerate all the manſions, with accompany- 
ing pleaſure grounds, which are in a continued 
chain, from the influx of the Ern and the May, 
to that of the former of thoſe rivers with the Tay, 

a courſe of ten miles, and form one ſpacious and 
beautifal incloſute.“ 

In the Lower Strathern, is a famous cathartic 
ſpring, of eminent uſe in ſcorbutic and other 
caſes, called Pitkethly Wells. The Upper Strath- 
ern has been denominated the Montpellier of 
Scotland, and is annually reſorted to, during the 
ſummer, for the purity of the air, its goat whey, 
and its rural charms, by the inhabitants of the 


principal cities of the north. Woods, moun- 


tains, lakes, a dry ſoil, and flowing ſtreams, 
conſpire to render this one of the moſt charming 
ſpots that imagination can conceive. Here Erſe 

and Engliſh are indiſcriminately ſpoken. 
About ſeventeen miles from Perth, and the 
ſame diſtance nearly from Stirling, ſtands the 
long 
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long, ftraggling village of Auchterarder, once a 
royal burgh, but now chiefly known as the ſeat 
of a pretbytery, diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular union 
of popiſh and antinomian principles. The 
dark heath of the moors of Ochill and Tullibar- 
din,” ſays our author, “the naked ſummits of 
the Grampians, and the frequent vifitations of the 
preſbytery, who are eternally recommending faſt 
days, and deftroying the peace of ſociety, by 
prying into little ſlips of life, together with the 
deſolation of the place, render Auchterarder a 
melancholy ſcene.” 

About a mile ſouth-weſt from this place, in a 
glen, ftands Kincardine, the ancient ſeat of the 


Grahams; and directly oppoſite to this, at the 


ſouthern foot of the Ochills, is Caſtle Campbell, 
the reſidence of the Argyle family. Between 
two ſuch powerful neighbouring chiefs, in for- 
mer days, it was impollible there could be Jaft- 
ing peace: they continually burnt each other's 
caliles, and, as opportunity ſerved, attacked or 
defended their reſpeQive domains. 

In this vicinity runs the Devan, a truly paſ- 
toral fiream, which riſes in the Ochills. The 
ſcenery here is every where delightful; the ver- 
dure is Juxuriant, and the variegated nature of 
the ground feaſts the eye, at every ftep, with 
the novelty of proſpect. In one part of the val- 
ley, throngh which the Devan winds, it has been 
obliged to force its way through obſtructing rocks, 
and, in the lapſe of ages, has worn away their 
ſofter parts, and formed immenſe pits, into 
which the water falls with tremendous fury and 
noiſe. Juſt below this awful ſcene, the whole 
river is precipitated, in one ſheet, from the height 
of forty feet, upon huge ſtones, torn from the 
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face of the rock. This fall, from the boiling 
appearance it exhibits, is called the Cauldron 
Linn. There is ſomething in this ſcene, and its 
concomitant circumſtances, which makes a ſo- 
lemn impreſſion on the moſt giddy mind, and in- 
vites the moſt diſſipated to ſerious reflection and 
ſublime contemplation, Two or three hundred 
yards beyond this cataraR, the river links into a 
placid calm, and quietly ſteals along its banks. 
At Auchterarder, the country changes from 
corn to paſturage. In the Ochills, many black 
cattle are raiſed, and a few ſheep, which are an- 
nually ſold at Crieff and Black ford. As the coun- 
try becomes improved, this ſpecies of trafic muſt 
decay. It is only while the people are poor, that 
they rear cattle for diſtant conſumption, without 
retaining ſome for their own uſe. | 
Between Auchterarder and Dunblane, the coun- 
try is, for the moſt part, barren, thinly inhabit- 
ed, and ill cultivated. Paſs the northern ſkirts 
of Sheriff Muir, the ſcene of aQion between the 
king's troops, in 1715, and thoſe of the Pre- 
tender, under the Earl of Mar; and proceeding 
through Dunblane, formerly a biſhop's ſee, tra- 
vel through the moſt beautiful and fertile part of 
Strathallan, and, crofling the Forth, arrive at 
Stirling. | 
This town is built on the ſouth fide of a rock; 
the houſes are old, and the ſtreets narrow. The 
caſtle is founded on a cliff, whoſe perpendicular 
height, on the weft fide, is a bundred feet. With- 
in the walls is the parliament-houſe, now un- 
roofed, and falling to ruin. The palace, which 
- very large, is converted into barracks for ſol- 
ers. 


« As 
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« As the Scottith nation,” well remarks our 
author, extended their authority ſouthward, 
by their conqueſts over the Pitts ang. Danes, and 
their intermarriages with England, the ufual 
places of their reſidence became more and more 
ſoutherly alſo. Dunſtaffnage was exchanged for 
Scone, "Scone for Dunfermline and Falkland, 


Falkland for Stirling, Stirling for -Linlithgow* 


and Edinburgh, and at laſt Edinburgh for Lon- 
don. But amid& theſe changes, after the eſta- 
blithment of the monarchy of Scotland, the na- 
tural boundaries, which marked the land, con- 
fined, on the whole, the choice of a place of re- 
ſidence to that track which is bGunded by the 
courſes of the Forth and the Tay, on the ſouth 
and the north; on the welt by the mountains; 
and on the eati by the ocean. From the lofty 
battlements,” continues he, of Stirling Caſtle, 


the royal eye ſurveyed, with pride, the bold out- 


lines of an unconquered kingdom. The Gram- 
piaus, the Ochills, and the Pentland Hills, con- 


veyed a juſt idea of its natural ſtrength; and the 
whole courſe of the Forth, with its tributary 


ſtreams, exbibited a pleaſing proſpe& of its na- 
tural reſources in fiſhing, and in a ſoil which 
would repay the hand of diligent cultivation.” 
Leaving Stirling, they purſued their journey, 
by Bannockburn, the ſcene of a ſignal victory, 
gained by the Scots, in 1314, to Carron. Here 
the Carron Company have eſtabliſhed a very large 
foundery for cafting all ſorts of warlike and do- 
meſtic implements, in which they conſume a 
hundred tons of coal per day. The bellows uſed 
here are of immenſe dimenſions, and are worked 
by water. Four cylinders, of three feet diame- 
ter, are moyed by one wheel, and the united 
| | wind, 
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wind, created by this force. paſſes through a tube 
about a foot diameter, which is conveyed to the 
mouth of the furnace, where it is reduced to the 
fize of an inch and a half. Snch a quantity of 
air, compreſſed into ſo ſmall a compaſs, muſt na- 
turally act with great violence, and indeed it is 
ſutficient to convert the iron into a fluid maſs. 
Here they have four of thoſe blaſt furnaces; and 
a pump for raiſing water, in dry weather, worked 
by four piſtons, which throws up four tons of 
water at a ſtroke, or a hundred tons in a minute. 
It is almoſt needleſs to remark, that this amazing 
hydraulic engine is worked by ſteam. 

Abovt a thouſand men are uſually employed 
here. To a perſon, ſays Mr, Newte, © who 
has not been accuſtomed to fights of this ſort, 
the place wonld appear like Pandemonium ; for 
liquid iron is running into the moulds of ſand in 
all directions; and the men, who look like de- 
vils, are driving it about in iron wheelbarrows, 
through every part of the foundery. At night 
the whole place appears in a blaze, and by the 
aſſiſtance of a large piece of water, which makes 
a fine refleQion, forms an exhibition indeſcrib- 


| ably awful.” 8 


Near Carron, the navigable canal from Glaſ- 
gow communicates with the ſea. This grand 
undertaking, which unites the Atlantic with the 
German Ocean, is forty miles long, and near fif- 
ty feet wide. Veſſels come from Glaſgow to the 
ſea, by this communication in ten hours, amidſt 
all the obſtructions of locks, which were found 
neceſſary to be multiplied to a great degree in 
the, courſe of the work. It appears, notwithſtand- 


ing the trade carried on here, that this navigation 
Vol. IV. | 8 does 
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does not very liberally repay the undertakers, or, 
at leaſt, did not at firſt. | 

Proceed through Falkirk to Linlithgow, 
through a pleaſant, fertile country, ſtudded with 
fine ſeats. "The palace at Linlithgow is now a 
ruin; being wholly deſtroyed in the laſt rebel- 
lion. Here Mary, queen of Scots, was born, and 
the walls of her natal room are ſtill pointed out 
to the curious. The town is large, and beauti- 
fully ſituated. 

In the evening of the 28th of July reach 
Edinburgh“. The caſtle, it is well known, is 
the mofi ſtriking object in the old town, and it 
is built in ſuch a ſituation, that it muſt have been 
impregnable before the invention of gunpowder ; 
but is incapable of withſtanding a regular ſiege 
for a few days. On the very ſummit of the rock, 
on which it ſtands, is a large ſquare, conſiſting 
of .ancient and modern buildings. In the former 
are ſhewn the room in which James I. of England 
was born, and an apartment, cloſe bolted, ſaid 
to contain the regalia of Scotland. It does not 
appear, however, that thoſe enſigns of power 
have ever been ſeen by any perſon ſince the Union. 
The new buildings conſiſt of barracks and an ar- 
mory, and the ſquare ſerves as a parade for the 
garriſon, which confiſts of a regular eftabliſh- 
ment, 

On the lower part of the rock, towards the 
north, ſtand the houſes of the governor and fort- 
major. From this rock runs a ſleep ridge, about 
three quarters of a mile long, on which the old 
city of Edinburgh ſtands, forming a very wide 


For a more particular deſcription of the metropolis of the 
North, ſce Pennant, &c, 
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flreet, to the termination of the ridge at Holy - 
rood Houſe. 

On each ſide of the ridge, that forms the baſe 
of the Scotch metropolis, is a very deep valley. 
The northern one was once filled with water, 
which is now drained off, and a lofty bridge 
thrown over the dry land, to form a more eaſy 
communication with the North, or New Town, 
which contains ſome ſpacious ſquares and elegant 
modern buildings. On the ſouth fide of the 
caſtle are ſeveral public ſtructures, including the 
college and two hoſpitals. In this part of the 
city likewiſe lies St. George's Square. 

« We were preſent,” ſays Mr. Newte, © at 
the lay ing of the firſt ſtone of a new bridge, which 
is to form a communication from the ſouth to 
the centre part of the city, in a ſtraight line with 
the bridge already built to the north. To enu- 
merate all the public buildings, which are in- 
tended to be erected in Edinburgh, would afto- 
ni ſh any perſon who reflects, that this is not a 
commercial city.” | 

The Parliament- houſe, where the Court of Seſ- 
fion now fits, is about half as large as Weſtmin- 
fter Hall, Under it is a public library, in which 
the public records are kept. Here they were 
ſhewn the Articles of Union, on twenty pages of 
folio parchment, cach page containing about 
twenty lines only; though, at this period,” re- 
marks our author, more words are thought ne- 
ceſſary in the marriage ſettlement of a Highland 
laird, or to convey an acre of land from one per- 
ſon to another.“ 

Holyrood Houſe, a large, quadrangular palace, 
has a number of ſpacious rooms, but thoſe deftin- 
ad for royal ftate are unfurniſhed, The other 
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apartments are occupied by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, whois hereditary keeper, or let to other no- 
blemen. In the gallery are all the portraits of 
the kings of Scotland, many of then * exe- 
cuted. 

. The chapel, adjoining to the palace, is a band- 
ſome, Gothic ſtructure, but the roof is tumbled 
in, from its exceſſive weight, and it now lies in 
rains, Here they were ſhewn the bones of Hen- 
ry Darnley, who appears to have been a very large 
man; and a kind of mummy, ſaid to have been 
a Counteſs of Roxburgh, remarkably well pre- 
ſerved, but too indelicate to be exhibited. 

In this place our author makes ſome judicious 
refleQions on the ſpirit of adventure, which poſ- 
ſeſſes the youth of "this country, particularly the 
younger ſons of honourable families, and thoſe 
who have acquired a learned education. This 
ſpirit of adventure bas introduced many improve- 
ments, and ſome wealth into their native coun- 
try. © A great part of the Scottiſh youth,” ſays 
he, © quit their native land, from about fifteen 
to twenty years of age, and paſs through London, 
but without being naturalized in it, and enervat- 
ed by its vices, to various countries, in purſuit of 
fame and fortune. Their hearts are by this time 
impreſſed with an attachment to their kindred, 
their acquaintances, and their native ſoil ; and 
many of them, particularly the Highlanders, are 
well known to be ſubject to that maladie du pair, 
or deſire of reviſiting the place that gave them 
birth, which till more ſtrongly affects the natives 
of Swiſſerland. 

Soldiers, ſailors, merchants, phyſicians, and 
others, in whoſe imaginations Scotland has ſtill 

been 8 amidſt = their peregrinations, 
| and * 
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and all the viciſſitudes of life, returning home 
with the earnings of indaftry and the favours of 
fortune, augment the general wealth of the na- 
tion. Scotland,” adds he, though barren in 
many things, is yet fruitſul in men; and men are 
unqueſtionably the moſt important articles in any 
country,” 

As far as written memorials carry back our 
views, we find that a lettered education was very 
general in Scotland, In every pariſh, the clerk, 
who was alſo precenter and ſchoolmaſter, was ac- 
quainted with the learning of the times, and ca- 
pable of communicating it to others. Even at 
this anne, the ſons of mechanics and ſmall farm- 
ers, after ſpending the ſummer and autumn in 
various rural occupations, ga to the pariſh- ſchool 
in winter, to learn writing, arithmetic, and 
ſometimes Latin; for they are generally taught 
by their mother to read the Bible, and to repeat 
the articles of the Chriſtian faith, as ſoon as they 
are capable of inſtruction. And a more delight- 
ful picture cannot be conceived, by buman imagi- 
nation, than that of a fond mother, plying her 
domeſic toils, yet, at the ſame time, teaching 
the lifping infant the radiments of learning, and 
the firſt principles of religion. To the early reli- 
gious education of the Scotch, is tobe aſcribed that 
general tafte for literature which pervades all 
ranks, from the higheſt to the loweſt. But to re- 
turn from this digreſſion. 

I the New Town of Edinburgh excels the 
Old in beauty, elegance, and commodiouſneſs, 
the Old excels the New in variety, boldneſs, and 
grandeur of aſpect. Both of them bear marks, 
and are emblematical of the ages in which they 
received their complexion and form, The New 

$3 Town 
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3 is only remarkable for elegance and beau- 

; but the Old is romantic to a high degree. It 
is 5 boldly terminated by the caſtle tow ards the 
weſt, and ſtil] more nobly bounded by Saliſbury 
Crags and Arthur's Seat on the eaſt; the laſt de- 
rives its name from the Britith prince, Arthur, 
who defeated the Saxons in this vicinity, and the 
former from an Earl of Salifbury, who accompa- 
nied Edward III. in an expedition againſt the 
Scots. 

Arthur's Seat riſes in a bold, abrupt manner, 
till its rocky ſummit reaches five handred feet 
from the baſe. On the weft fide of this hill lie 
Saliſbury Crags, a vaſt aſſemblage of baſaltic 
rocks. Theſe furniſh numerous curioſities to the 
mineralogiſt and naturaliſt, and afford an inex- 
hauſtible ſupply of paving and building ſtones. 
The quarrymen have worn down part of the Crags 
into a ſpacious terrace, about half way from the 
bottom; and from this there is a near, but beau- 
tiful proſpe& of Edinburgh and its environs, 

The view from the top of Arthur's Seat is much 
more noble and extenſive, The German Ocean, 
the courſe of the Forth, the ditiant Grampians, 
and an intervening track, rich in population and 
culture, form altogether a varied landſcape of 
ſablimity and beauty. 

The filence, dolitnde, and rugged aſpect of 
theſe neighbouring hills, elegantly obſerves Mr. 
Newte, © with the adjacent moraſles and lakes, 
form a ſtriking contraſt with the hurry, the din, 
and the artificial embelliſhments of the city; 
while the buſtle, the anxiety, and the conſtraint 
of a city life, on the other hand, ſet of and en- 
dear the charms of theſe rural haunts, whoſe ge- 
_ ”_ the wild heights of nature, looks down 

| with 
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with pity at the vain cares, and with contempt 
on the proudeſt edifices of toiling mortals, This 
romantic ground,“ continues he, ** this aflem- 
blage of hills, rocks, precipices, moraſſes, and 
lakes, was incloſed by James V. and formed in- 
to a park, belonging to the. palace of Holyrood 
Houſe, with which it communicates. Both park 
_— palace, with certain portions of land adjoin- 

ing to the latter, afford an aſylum for inſolvent 
debtors, who, in this 1 priſon, have, at 
4 what few furniſh—abundant air and exer- 
ciſe 

Arthur's Seat, on the ſouth, is in many parts a 
perpendicular rock, compoſed of baſaltic pillars, 
regularly pentagonal or bexagonal, about three 
feet in diameter, and from forty to fifty feet high. 
At the bottom of theſe columns is a lake of conſi- 
derable extent, on the other fide of which ſtands 
Duddinſton, the charming, ſequeſtered feat of 
the Marquis of Abercorn, Though within two 
miles of the city, this villa is totally concealed 
from it, and has all the rural ſcenery which could 
be expected. in remote ſituations. 

On the north-eaſt fide of Edinburgh, riſes Cal- 
ton Hill, crowned with an obſervatory. A plea- 
ſant, ſerpentine walk runs round this eminence, 
from which there is a commanding view of Edin- 
burgh, and of a great extent of the circumjacent 
country. 

Leith, lying upwards of a mile from Edinburgh, 
is the ſea- -port of that city, and has about a han- 
dred veſſels belonging to it. There is a tolerable 
pier at this place, and the harbour is formed by 
the conflux of the river Leith with the ſea. 

This town contains about ten thouſand inha- 
| bitants, and, being ſituated on the very brink of 


_ the 


| 


' 
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the Forth, is certainly much more commodions 
for trade than Edinburgh. Hence the inhabit- 
ants'of the latter have always been jealous of its 
proſperity; and have by influence obtained the 
ſuperiority, which in all probability they will 
ever retain. | 
Between Edinburgh and Leith is a botanical 
garden, of five acres, well ſtocked with plants of 
various kinds. The foil is, in general, light, ſan- 
dy, or gravelly; yet trees, as well as more tender 
plants, thrive extremely. Here botanical lectures 
are read every day in the ſummer ſeaſon. To 
romote this uſeful and elegant inſtitution, the 
ritiſh parliament granted about 20001. and the 
city of Edinburgh 251. annually, for paying the 
rent of the ground. 
The clear revenue of the city of Edinburgh, 
after deduQing the regular, annual payments, is 
12,0001. ſterling, and it certainly would have 
amounted to much more, had not the introduc- 
tion of tea, and the progreflive uſe of that infer- 


nal ſpirit, whiſky, leſſened the conſumption of 


malt liquor, from the ſale of every piut of which, 
within its royalty and juriſdiftion, it has a duty 
of two-pence Scotch *, or two-thirds of one half 
penoy Engliſh. 

This duty in Edinburgh, abont a hundred years 
ago, amounted to 40001. per avnum; in the year 


1724, it reached the ſum of 79391. 16s. 1d.; but 


in 1776, it had dwindled away to 21971. © Such 
ara the fatal effects, not only to individuals, but 
the public, from dram-drinking, and the diſcon- 
tinuance of that wholeſome beverage, beer. To 


e Moſt, or all of the royal borougis in Scotland, enjoy che 
ſame grant. 
| raiſe 
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raiſe a revenue from ardent ſpirits, unleſs one ſo 
high as to be almoſt prohibitory, is to ſport with 
the morals, the property, and the lives of the 
people. No caſual-encouragement to agriculture 
from diſtilleries, no paltry compenſation in ex- 
chequer returns, can be put in the balance againſt 
national diſſipation, depopulation, corruption, 
and ruin. 
It would be good policy,” remarks our au- 
thor, “to raiſe, by all means, the duty on ſpirits 
and malt, and to lower it on ale and beer.” This 
commutation would contribute greatly to the 
health and population of the country, -and have a 


happy influence on the national wealth and mo- 
rals. | 


.* Whiſky,” as a lively writer obſerves, “ is ill ; 


qualified to quench the thirſt of a palate ſpiced, 
ſalted, and peppered with a red herring, an oaten 
cake, and an onion. In former days, when peo- 
ple were at liberty, without reftraint, to turn 


their barley into wholeſome ale, men of all 


ranks would meet together, either at home or.in 
ſome houſe of entertainment, and enjoy the tale 
or ſong in favour of Caledonia, over a cup of na- 
tive ale, and the produce of the fiſhing hook and 
net, ſtretched out by cheerful hands on their na- 
tive ſhores ; but where is the ſalamander that can 
now make a comfortable repaſt on a gill of whiſky 

and a pickled herring ?” nne 
Every writer and traveller, from the ſouth part 
of this iſland, takes occaſion to remark the happy 
exemption which the Scotch enjoy from poor's 
rates, and the conſequent independence of their 
characters. Though there is no poor's tax in 
Scotland,“ ſays our author, there is rot a people 
in the world, among whom real objects of com- 
"66 paſſion 
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aſſion find readier protection and aſſiſtance. 
o the honour of the lower claſs of the Scotch, 
they think it diſgraceful to beg, and even to ac 


cept the ſmallett charitable donation. They there- - 


fore, 'for the moſt part, purſue their different 
paths of induſtry, as long as they are able to crawl 
about, and ſubſiſt rather on the private bounty, 
however ſcanty, of their neareſt relations, than 
make their wants known to the pariſh. It is on- 
ly real and urgent neceſſity that obliges the bum- 
bled Scot to accept of the el-emoſynary contribu- 
tions of his countrymen, which are not compul- 
Cory but voluntary.” When the late Lord Kin- 
-noul retired from public life in England, to his 
paternal eftate in Perthſhire, he was aſtoniſhed to 


find there was not one pauper in the pariſh. The 


collection at the church door on Sundays was 
either ſent to other pariſhes, or laid' out at in- 
tereſt, as a growing fund for contingencies, His 
lordſhip, the ſole proprietor of the pariſh, ſtruck 
with this circumſtance, recommended to the kirk- 
ſeſhon to diſtribute the weekly contribution 
among poor cottagers. Of theſe, however, there 
was not one who would accept a ſhilling; and at 
lat, when it was offered in the form of flax to 
poor, but induſtrious, women, they did not ar- 
cept of it without heſitation and reluctance. 

This ſenſe of honour, among the loweſt people 
in Scotland, is a powerful reſtraint on diflipation, 
and an incentive to induſtry ; while, it is juſtly 
remarked, that the parliamentary provifion for 
the poor in England, encourages idleneſs, inſo- 
lence, and debauchery, and increaſes the load of 
taxation on the induſtrious and ſober part of the 
nation. A | 

The principal boſpitals in Edinburgh, are Her- 

| riot's 
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riot's Hoſpital, Watſon's Hoſpital, the Charit 
Workhouſe, the Infirmary, the Merchant's Hoſ- | 
pital, the Trade's Hoſpital, the Orphan Hoſpital, 
and the Trinity Hoſpital ; all which have confi- 
derable revenues, and, in general, are well dired- 
ed to the objects of their inſtitution. 

The Univerſity, though not the moſt ancient, 
is certainly the moſt reſpectable in this part of the 
kingdom. It enjoys many immunities and pri- 
vileges, and the town council of Edinburgh, its 
abſolute patrons and governors, can not only in- 
ſtitute new profeſforthips and elect profeſſors, but ' 


depoſe them alſo. 1 
At the reſtoration, the ſtudents at this Univer- Nl 
fity appear to have been much tainted with the - 


fanatical principles of the Covenanters; but ſince 1 
the reign of King William, the ſole object of | 
conteſt and ambition, has been the advancement i 
of ſcience. Cheriſhed by the munificence of the | 
fovereign, and the faithful attention of the ma- | 
giſtrates, the Univerſity has been gradually ad- | 
vancing in reputation. New profefforthips bave | 


deen iuſtituted, as men of eminence appeared to be 
candidates for the chairs ; and in every branch of 
ſcience, connected with medicine, Edinburgh li 
may fairly be allowed to take the lead, not only | 
in Britain, but in Europe. Out of a thouſand | 
ſtudents, who are reckoned to reſort annually to | 
this ſeminary of learning, not leſs than four hun- [i 
dred are purſuing the fiudy of medicine. . 


The different profeſſors are claſſed into four | 
faculties, thoſe of theology, law, medicine, and 
the arts. ; 
The Grammar, or High School, is a moſt re- ; 


ſpectable ſeminary of learning, of conſiderable | 
© extent, and is under very able maſters. A 
: 5 People | 
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People reſort to Edinburgh on buſineſs, amuſe- 
ment, or education. The characters of men of 
buſineſs are, in all countries, nearly the (ame. 
The Highlanders generally perform the lower of- 
fices of drudgery and labour; and of this order of 
men, the town-guard is chiefly compoſed, A 
chapel has been allotted to their uſe, in which 
divine ſervice is performed in Erſe. 


. Genteel families live a good deal in Edinburgh, 


not only for the pleaſure of ſociety and e e 


ment, but for the education of their children. 
This practice grows every day more and more 
frequent; and occaſions a more equal balance be- 


. tween people of fortune and trade, than is to be 


found in any other city that is deſtitute of a 
court. - | 


Indeed, the number of lawyers alone is ſuffi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh the Scotch metropolis, and to 
give a tone to its manners. No profeſſion is fo 


much followed as that of the law; nor is any 


thing of equal dignity and importance as the 


Court of Selfion. Hence the bar is the grand 


ladder of ambition; and among the young men 
in particalar, there is ſaid to be a turn for diſpu- 
tation which, to a ſtranger, is not always agree- 
able, but which gives them a logical acuteneſs, 
no where more generally diffuſed. 

In fact, the two branches of ſcience that are 
ſtudied with the greateſt ardor in, Edinburgh, 
are metaphyſics and medicine; and the profeſlors 
in the various branches of learning, dependent on 
each, have gained a celebrity which it would be 
uncandid to deny, and idle to conceal. The 
names of Smith, Robertſon, Black, Cullen, 
Muaro, and many others, who have flouriſhed 


here, will deſcend to poſterity with eclat, Of 


fome 
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ſome living honours to the Univerſity and to 
learning itſelf, it is unneceſſary to ſpeak. 

« 'The grand incentive,” ſays Mr. Newte, “to 
thoſe admirable efforts that are made by the pro- 
teflors of Edinburgh, for the inſtruction of youth 
and the advancement of knowledge, is neeeſſity. 
Their ſalaries are, on.the whole, infignificant; 
they depend chiefly on the fees given by their pu- 
pils. The ſtudents here, and indeed at the other 
univerſities in Scotland, are called upon to give 
an account of the lectures they receive in the 
public claſs, like ſcholars in claſſical ſchools. 
Thus the induſtry of the young gentlemen is ex- 
cited by a principle of honour and ambition.” 

Religion in Edinburgh, and indeed through- 
out Scotland, has loft much of the auſterity with 
which its luſtre was once obſcured; yet ſtill there 
is a party among the minifters, as well as the 
people, who ſtudy to raiſe the eccleſiaſtical above 
the civil power, in every thing that has the moſt 
diſtant relation to the church. They contend, 
not only that the people have an inherent right 
of chuſing their own paſtors, but alſo that to 
them belong the temporalities formerly annexed 


to livings by the zeal or bigotry of their popiſh . 


anceſtors. Thus, though they reject the doc- 
trine, they have ne objection to the ſunds by 
which it was propagated and ſupported. 

This doctrine of the right of diſpofing the pa- 
trimony of the church, were it generally adopted, 
would be extremely dangerous to the civil go- 
vernment. Were the people permitted to govern 
the church, they would ſoon think they had a 


right to control the ſtate. The magiſtrates of 


boroughs in Scotland have frequent occafion to 


obſerve, how fond the popular clergy are, not 
13133 T yy 
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only of conducting ſpiritual, but alſo temporal 
affairs. A magiſtrate of Edinburgh, reflecting 
on this pragmatica] turn in a clergyman, obſerv- 
ed, “I ventured my life, in a ſtorm, to bring him 
acroſs the Frith, and I would now venture it a 
ſecond time to carry him back again.” 

Mr. Newte remarks, that in Edinburgh there 
is a variety of clubs among the men, in which 
bard drinking is ſtill kept up, though not to ſuch 
an exceſs as formerly; and that the young wo- 
men are not quite ſo domeſtic as their grandmo- 
thers were, but more fond of ſtrolling in the 
ſtreets. 

The people of Edinburgh, as well as the Scotch 
nation in general, are commonly obſerved to poſ- 
ſeſs great preſence of mind, as well as great re- 
ſolution, in fituations of difficulty aud danger. 
Even mobs have often conducted their deſigns 
with all the addreſs and perſeverance of legiti- 
mate aſſemblies. A ſtriking example of this oc- 
curred in 1736, in the murder of Captain Por- 
teus, commandant of the city guard, who had 
ordered his men to fire on the riotous populace, 
by which ſome of them were killed; and who, 
being tried for this act of neceſſary or wanton ſe- 
verity was condemned, but reprieved. The Edin- 
burghers confidered this royal exerciſe of mercy 
as an inſult to the dignity of their city; and fired 
with reſentment, they dragged the unhappy oftfi - 
cer from his priſon, and hanged him in public; 
after which they diſperſed in perfe& tranquillity 
to their reſpective places of refidence. The prin- 
cipal agents in this outrage were well known, 
yet no one would impeach them, and they eſcap- 


_ ed the vengeful enquiries of government, by the 


fidelity and fayour of their fellow citizens. 
Having 
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+ Having ſpent a few days very agreeably at 
Edinburgh, our touriſt and friends left it on the 
5th of Auguſt, and proceeded to Kelſo, through 
Dalkeith, where the Duke of Buccleugh has an 
elegant ſeat; beyond which the country gradu- 
ally becomes more mountainous, barren, and 
thinly inhabited. 

Kelſo is one of the moſt beautiful ſpots in 
Scotland. The town, though ſmall), is well 
built, and is delightfully ſituated on the banks of 
the Tweed, over which is an elegant bridge, juſt 
below the conflux of the Teviot and the Tweed. 
From this bridge is a charming view of the town 
of Fleurs, the elegant refidence of the Duke of 
Roxburgh, and of ſome qther handſome ſeats. 
The ſurrounding country is ſyTvan, and highly 
improved; and the ruins of the abbey give a mel- 
low'tint to the ſcene. 

At the diſtance of two miles, however, from 


Kelſo, on either fide, the country, though more 


open, is mach leſs diverfified, and is too naked 
for imagination to dwell on; yet there are evi- 
dent traces of great pains having been taken to 
improve it, and the ſucceſs has been in ſome 
meaſure commenſurate to the labour and expence 
that have been beftowed. 
_ - Ride by the fide of the Tweed to Coldſtream; 
and croſſing an elegant bridge of fire arches, en- 
ter England, and ſoon after paſs Flouden Field, 
where the Scotch were routed with fignal loſs, 
and James IV. was killed. | 
Millfield Plain, where this battle was fought, 
extends about five miles each way, and is wholly 
ſurrounded with mountains of fteril aſpect, 
among which the Cheviot Hills form the ſouth» 


ern boundary. 
22 Paſs 
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Paſs through Wollerhaugh-head, a poor town:; 
and from thence to Alnwick, through a wild and 
uncultivated country. 

Alnwick Caſtle“, the ſeat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, is a very large, oQagonal pile 
of building, the inner court forming a circle, 
and in it are the principal ſtate apartments and 
bed-chambers. The library is very ſpacious; and 
the chapel, which is fitted up in the Gothic ſtyle, 
is lighted by a large window, painted with great 
taſte. The Gothic genius prevails over the whole 
edifice. On the battlements are numerous fta- 
tues of warriors, in various attitudes of defence, 
which give the idea of their being actually en- 
gaged in repelling ſome boſtile attack. On the 

right of the inner gate is ſtill to be ſeen a dun- 
geon, with an iron grate, the Gothic emblem of 
lawleſs and arbitrary power. _ 

The grounds round Alnwick are of great ex- 
tent, and reach to the fea. Moſt of the improve- 
ments, both in the caſtle and its accompani- 
ments, are modern; and the plantations, in ge- 
neral, want the venerable appearance of age. 

The town of Alnwick is not very extenſive, 
but neat and well built. The eaſt and weſt gates 
are very ancient; and, towards the north, the 
duke has erected an elegant gateway, ſurmounted 
with a handſome tower. 

Were the dukes of Northumberland,“ ob- 
ſerves Mr. Newte, “ in theſe peaceable times, 
diſpoſed to exerciſe the ſame ardor in the pro- 
motion of arts and commerce, which their an- 
ceſtors formerly diſplayed in arms, Alnwick, and 
the adjacent country, might be rendered as fa- 


* Sec Pennant, &c, 


* 
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mous for manufactures, as they were formerly re- 
nowned for bloody battles, There is not in any 
part of Britain better wool than that which is 
produced! in the hilly tracks, in the ſouth of Scot- 
and and the north of England. This circum- 
ſtance, with abundance of fuel and vicinity to 
the ſca, is ſufficient to prove this poſition.” 

Oar author having now got on ground often 
beaten, diſcontinues his journal; but we ſubjoin 
ſome of his concluding reflections, which, in ge- 
neral, are equally honourable to his head and his 
heart. 

« It appears,” ſays he, . that in former times 
much emulation and great animoſities prevailed 
between the people of England, living on the 
ſouth fide of * — and thoſe living on the 
north. The famous Roger Aſcham, a North 
Trevtian, and preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, 
condeſcended to write a book, to vindicate the 
dignity of the northern counties of England from 
the aſperſions of their ſouthern neighbours. We 
are ſomewhat at a loſs, at this day, to account 
for the diſputes, and even the hoſtilities that 
prevailed a few centuries ago, between the 
pie on this fide and beyond the Trent. The time 


will come, when we will, in like manner, won- 


der at the animoſities which fiill, in ſome degree, 
take place among the vulgar, on this fide and be- 
yond the Tweed, 
“That the people of England and Scotland 
y be ſtill more effeQually united, I would 
ES that in all the ſheriff s courts in Great 
Britain, trials, ſhould be determined by juries : 
and that the Biſhop of Durham ſhould be dio- 
ceſan of all the qualified Epiſcopalians in Scot- 
laud. It were alſo to be wiſhed, that the royal 
SV burghs 
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burghs were reſtored to their original freedom of 
conſtitution, by which the inhabitants enjoyed, 
as they ought, the right of chufing their own 
magiſtrates, and demanding an account of the 
common revenue or eſtate. 

« Farther ſtill, it were to be wiſhed, though 
not yet to be expected, that the right of eotibg 
in the election of repreſentatives in parliament 
were extended, as in England, to all who poſſeſs 
freeholds of 40s. annual rent.—!I ſay, not yet to 
be expected; becauſe it is not improbable, that 
this may one day be effected by the progreſſive 
and mutual influence of indufiry, wealth, and a 
ſpirit of liberty, which may break entails, ſplit 
ariſtocratical domains into a thouſand pieces, and 
aſſert the rights of freemen*. If this ſhall not 
be the caſe, the political importance of the peo- 
ple of Scotland, inſtead of being increaſed, muft 
be diminiſhed; for nothing human is abſolutely, 
ſtationary. But there is a ſpirit in Scotland, at 
the preſent moment, that prefages a brighter 
proſpe&, and which may repay to the ſiſter king- 
dom, and that perhaps in a time of need, the ge- 
nerous fire which was kindled by her example 
and laws. 5 

« If any of the foregoing obſervations,” con- 
tinues our touriſt, * may be deemed, in any de- 


e heſitate very much in our belief, that to increaſe the 
popular influence in the Scotch boroughs, or to extend the 
eleQive franchiſe for counties, .would be for the happineſs or 
im ereſt of the coumry. Put an end to feaſting in corporations, 
and treating of every kind at elections, and, depend upon it, 
democratic turbulence would be ſpeedily compoſed. It is leſs 
the exercile of power that is wiſhed for, than the right to riot 
in occaſional imemperance. This hint is intended for politi- 
cians. It originates from deep reſlection and attentive obſerva- 
ton. ' 
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gree, uſeful or inſtructive, it will be matter of 
great ſatisſaction to the author, whoſe principal 
intention, in taking the liberty of publiſhing 
them, is to induce men of learning and genius, 
of property and patriotiſm, to viſit a part of this 
iſland, which has hitherto been too much neg- 
lected, and where there is an ample field for im- 
provement, 

„Expanded and cultivated minds may, b 
ocular demonſtration, be convinced of the trut 
of this aſſertion; and while they are preſerving 
health by exerciſe, and enjoying the beautiful 
and romantic ſcenery which will every where be 
preſented to their view, they may derive the firſt 
of all gratifications, that of giving additional ſta- 
bility to the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
by promoting agriculture, enconraging its manu- 
factories and fiſheries, and by emancipating a 
great part of the inhabitants of this iſland from 


ſloth and idleneſs, make them active and uſeful 
members of ſociety. 


— ; 


Ir was originally our intention to have again . 
made the tour of Scotland, under one or two 
other guides, but on comparing what we had al- 
ready done in that part of the iſland, with what 
remained to be done in other directions, we have 
at laſt reſolved to conclude with Mr. Newte. It 
is ſome ſatisfaction, however, to reflect that, after 
accompanying a Pennant, x Johnſon, and our 
—_ author, little but gleanings can remain 
tor the moſt penetrating and induſtrious; and con- 
ſequently our readers had nothing farther of any 
importance to expect. Improyements in arts and 
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manufactures, in agriculture, building, and lo- 
cal embelliſhment, we are ſenfible are rapidly 
going forward in the fiſter kingdom, and that a 
very few years are making a conſtant change in 
thoſe reſpeRs ; but the grand outline, and leading 
circamftances of the country, muſt long remain 
the ſame. The manners indeed are leis ſubject 
to variation, yet the manners bave undergone a 
complete revolution, within the preſent century. 
Whatever can adorn, or give a new charm to ſo- 
cial or private life, is now diligently ſtudied and 
2 and there is greater reaſon to fear, that 
uxurious refinements, ariſing from increaſing 
opulence, will too ſuddenly firike and expand, 
than that the natives of the North will be behind 
hand in elegance and improvement with the 
more ſouthern divifion of the iſland. 5 
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T is a common remark, that the prevailing 

taſte of every writer is indicated in his earlieſt 
works; and touriſts, of all others, have certainly 
the greateſt facilitiesof diſplaying their nativepre- 
dilections. Whether fond of pictureſque deſcrip- 
tion, or of retracing ſcenes that are paſt; whether 
attached to commercial or political enquiries, or 
animated with the nobler ambition of inveſti- 
gating the moral ſcience of man, as he falls un- 
der review, each taſte may exerciſe its propen- 
ſity to advantage in travels; and from the ſame 
objects, embody the repreſentation moſt ſtrongly 
impreſſed on the mind. In Mr. Shaw, we have 
a confirmation of this poſition. The antiqua- 
rian reſearches, in which he indulged during his 
tour, one of his firſt publications, were but an 
earneſt of thoſe labours and minute enquiries, 
which were to ſhine with diftingnithed luſtre, in 
the future hiſtorian of Staffordſhire, 


As 


— 
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As it does not, however, fall within our plan | 
to enter into deep inveſtigations, reſpeQing an- 
tiquities, or to give a detail of the transfers of 
property, we thall lightly ſæim the ſurface with | 
this agreeable writer, and reter thoſe, who wiſh y 
for more particular information, to the fountain ] 
head, from whence we have derived our preſent 
ſupplies. | 

That the human mind is happieſt,” re- 
marks Mr. Shaw, at his commencement, ©* when 
its powers are in a progreſſive ſtate of improve- 
ment, will not, I believe, be denied. Employ- 
ment, coneordant with its high nature and ex- 
alted wiſhes, is abſolutely neceſſary, to enable 
it to enjoy that bliſsful ſtate, of which it is 
capable, even in this world. He, therefore, 
who can exerciſe his intelleQual faculties in a 
manner worthy of them, promotes materially his 
own happineſs at leaſt; and if he can add any 
thing inftruQive or entertaining to the know- 
ledge of others, deſerves no mean praiſe from the 
publ:c.” | | 

« It was,” continues he, © with this convic- 
tion, that laſt ſummer, when the town began to 

w dull and empty, and all nature was in its 
moſt beautiful ſtate, we determined to undertake 
a tour through ſome part of England. To mark 
the varying face of countries; to view the beau- 
tiful ard ſtupendous buildings, which ages, ſo 
unlike our own, either awed - fear, or inſpired 
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by religion, have erected; or to examine the 
modern ornaments of architecture, to tread on 
the grbund where heroes and ſages have been 
nurſed, or have reſided; to behold, with penſive 
regret, the decay of ancient families; to trace 
and to obſerye the riſe and fall of cities, are in- 

| telleQual 
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tellectual exertions, that ſurely may delight the 
moſt cultivated minds.” 

Reflecting that there had been numerous de- 
ſcriptions of the north of England and Scotland, 
while the weſtern beauties of the iſland had been 
little noticed, they determiued to take their route 
in that direction. | 

The ſummer of 1788, had been dry and back- 
ward, but in Auguſt the rains had at laſt fallen, 
which gave a freſh appearance to the face of 
nature, and invited them abroad. They were, 
however, ſame days in deliberation about the 
exact courſe they thould purſue; during which 
they viſited ſeveral places in the environs of 
London; but our author makes, in the firſt 
place, a few obſervations and refleQions on the 


' metropolis itſelf, which is replete with all that is 


wonderful in art, or gratifying to the philoſo- 
her. 
y Without adverting to the early ages of its 
foundation, if we compare its preſent appearance 
with that only in Queen Elizabeth's time, the 
difference is almoſt incredible. It is certain, 
that the greater part of the ſpace from Temple 
Bar, weſtward, was quite in the country, ex- 
a few houſes and gardens of the nobility, on 
the banks of the Thames. Covent Garden, was 
literally a garden, and Holborn and St. Giles ex- 
hibited oply a few ſcattered buildings. | 
The rapidity with which the weſt end of the 
metropolis has riſen, is well illuſtrated by the 
following anecdote. Lord Burlington, being aſk- 
ed why he built his houſe in Piccadilly, fo far 
out of the town; replied, becauſe hew as deter- 
mined to bave no building beyond bim. In little 
more than half a century, however, Burlington 
of 6 Houſe 
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Houſe has been deeply emboſomed in ſtreets on 
all vdes. TP 


Towards the eaſt and north, the city was alſo 
much circumſcribed to what it is at preſent. The 
Tower was quite detached. Whitechapel had 


but few buildings, and Spitalfields exhibited no- 
thing but trees and hedge-rows. 


The villages that ſurround London on every 
fide, greatly partake of its influence, and the 
. yearly increaſe of buildings in them is moſt 
aſtoniſhing. The citizens, anxious to breathe a 
little freſh air, had lodgings or houſes in the im- 
mediate ſuburbs; theſe they were obliged to re- 
linquiſh, from the great increaſe of buildings; 
and thus thoſe, who wiſh to be free from the 
ſmoke and din of the metropolis, have made 
ſucceſſive removes, till at laſt they are under the 
neceſſity of travelling ſome miles from the centre, 
before they can feel, or fancy themfelves to be 
in the country. | 

One of the firſt excurſions Mr. Shaw took from 
London, was along the Edgeware Road, which 
preſented them with a proſpe& of fertile fields, 
well fringed with woods. Near Edgeware is 
Cannons, once celebrated, and ſtill remembered 
for the magnificent ſeat built here by the ſplendid 
Duke of Chandos, who lived in a ſtyle, and exer- 
ciſed an boſpitality that almoſt eclipſed royalty 
itſelf. Munificence, however, rather than va- 
| ity, ſeems to have prompted his expences: he 
was the . patron of literature and the arts, and 
poſſeſſed a moſt generous and feeling heart. It is 
. with indignation, therefore, that our author, 
2 and indeed every perſon of moral honeſty and 
Honour, reflects on the unmerited abuſe of Pope, 

in his deſcription of 'Timon's Villa; ma = | 
| When. 
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when it is known, that he could have no other 
place but Cannons in view, and that he had pre- 


viouſly been conſiderably indebted to this liberal 


nobleman, for a benefaction of 1000]. as well as 
for inferior marks of attention. Pope indeed 
was aſhamed of what he had done, and tried to 
ſhift the obloquy from him, by ſtrenuouſly de- 
nying the application that had been made to 
Cannons, on which ſubje@ he wrote to the duke. 
His grace, with a magnanimity which muſt have 
abaſhed the ſatiric poet, returned an anſwer to 
this effect. That to have ridiculed his taſte or 
his buildings would have been an indifferent 
aQion in another man; but that in Mr, Pope; 
after the reciprocal kindneſs that had paſſed be- 
tween them, it had been leſs eaſily excuſed.” 
The prophecy of the poet, in theſe concluding 
lines of his deſcription of Timon's Villa, has 
received a remarkable completion: h 


Another eye ſhall ſee the golden ear 
Imbrown the ſlope, and nod in the parterre, 
Deep harveſt bury all his pride has plann'd, 
And laughing Ceres reaſſume the land. 

- 


The duke died in 1744, and three years after, 
this large and coſtly palace, by a fate as tran- 
fient as its owner's,” ſays Mr. Walpole, “as if 
in mockery of ſublunary grandeur, fell by public 
auction to Hallet, the cabinet-maker.” 

The bargain it ſeems was a good one; and the 
deſcendants of Mr. Hallet have fince realized 
confiderable landed property in Berkſhire, which 
ſupported two ancient families at the head of 
their country, during a long and important period 
of our hiſtory. The preſent villa at Cannons was 
built out of ſome of the materials of the palace, 
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and fold to O'Kelly, the champion of the turf. 
Part of the grand avenue is ftill remaining, and 
the grounds on each fide retain, to this 90 ſome 
traces of a park. 

More northward an nearer London, are the 
beautiful hills of Hampſtead and Highgate, which 
for the ſalubrity of the air, and the command 
of proſpects, are juſtly admired. 

From Hampftead Heath is a circular view, of 
great extent and beauty, not only over the me- 
tropolis and its ſuburbs, but alſo over a vaſt range 


of rich and varied country. 


In the vicinity lie Caen Wood, the noble ſeat 
of the Earl of Mansfield, and Fitzroy Farm, the 
elegant villa of Lord Southampton. The former, 
befides the fine architectural deſigns, which do 
honour to the taſte of Mr. Adam, has all the 
charms of ſcenery and accompaniment that can 
render a country ſeat delightful. 

They next made an excurſion through the eaſt 
parts of Middleſex, to Wanſtead Houſe, on the 
verge of Epping Foreſt, paſſing through Iſling- 
ton, and a ſucceſſion of ſtreets ; and where they 
are diſcontinned, the road is lined on each fide 
with handſome villas, that beſpeak the opulence 


of the country. 


Wanſtead Houſe was built by Sir Joſiah Child, 
a-merchant in London, whoſe family were eno- 
bled under the title of Lords Tilney ; but the 
peerage becoming extinct, the property here fell 
to Sir James Tilney Long, of Wiltthire. 

Entering the park by iron gates, the road 


* winds circularly. on each fide of a large piece of 


water, in a ſhade of beautiful elms. Advancing, 


the beauties * * front became more and more 
| Ie 
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conſpicuous. 'The whole is of Portland ftone, 
and the ſtyle of architecture is moſt ſtriking, * 

The entrance to the principal front is by 2 
fine flight of ſteps on each fide, under a portico 
of eight Corinthian pillars, ſupporting a rich pe- 
diment, ſculptured with the Tilney arms. There 
are twenty windows on a floor, which convey an 
idea of great length; but ſuch is the juſtneſs of 
proportion between the parts and the lightneſs 
of the deſign, that a perſon muſt be deſtitute of 
taſte, to view this noble ſtruQure without admi- 
ration. The archite& was Mr. Colia Campbell, 
who has furniſhed hints to ſucceeding artiſts, but 
has never been rivalled by any imitations of his 
manner. 

The elegance of the interior correſponds with 
the firſt impreſſion the exterior is ſure to give. 
The hall is a very magnificent apartment, finely 
painted with hiſtorical ſubjects; and the gallery, 
or ball-room, whoſe dimenſions are ſeventy-five 
feet by twenty-ſeven, is fingularly grand. The 
furniture and decorations are of a piece with the 
ſplendor of the apartments. 

The gardens and pleaſure grounds are exten» 
five and beautiful, delightfully ſhaded with 
trees, and enlivened by water. The grotto is a 
ſplendid and expenſive ſpecimen of hell work, 
intermixed with foſſils and petrifations. 

Croſling the Thames to the eaſt of London, 
rode over Blackheath, and viſited Greenwich, 
Park and Hoſpital. The former is attractive 
for its beautiful and varied views; the latter 
makes an impreſſion on every heart of ſenſibility, 
not only by its beauty, but from the benevolent 
— to which it is aſſigned. 
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Having now finally ſettled their route, on the 
26th of Auguſt they teft London, by the Oxford 
road, and on their left had a view for ſome time 
of Hyde Park and Kenſington Gardens. The 
next obje& of attention was Gunneſbury Houſe, 
which was built by Inigo Jones, and exhibits 
ſome of the bold but fimple graces of that great 
architect. f 

About two miles farther, they made a digreſ- 
ſion from the road, a little to the left, to ſee 
Oſterley Houſe, a magnificent pile, originally 
built by Sir Thomas Greſham; but afterwards 
came into the poſſeſſion of the Childs, in whoſe 
family it ſtill remains. 

The park is nearly five miles round, well wa- 
tered and planted, but by no means pictureſque. 
The houſe ſtands nearly in the centre, and is 
built in the form of a half H, with an immenſe 

rtico in front, under which you enter the 

all, a magnificent room, fixty-three feet long, 
and in other reſpects proportionable. The col- 
lection of paintings at Ofterley, is of the» firſt 
eſtimation. « The gallery is no leſs than a hun- 
dred and thirty-fix feet long, by twenty-ſeven 
wide; and its fides are hung with ſome of the 
fineft productions of the pencil. The views from 
Tome of the windows of this bouſe are eminently 
beautiful, as they command ſcenes, which the 
Mat firgation of the park denies. 

From hence to Uxbridge, the country is 
champaign and unvarying. The diſtant view of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill alone relieves the eye, that 
is fond of the pictureſque ;. but whoever delights 
in fertility, will have no reaſon to complain of 
gratification in this ride. 


4 
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Between Hillingdon and Uxbridge, on the 
right, is a white houſe, pleaſantly ſituated, and 
well adorned with wood, the refidence of the 
Marchioneſs of Rockingham. Farther on, they 
left Harefield, once famous for its being the ſeat 
of the Counteſs of Derby, before whom Milton's 
Arcades was there preſented, 

Uxbridge is a conſiderable market town, which, 
in Leland's time, conſiſted of one long fret, 
bailt of timber. The church is only a chapel of 
eaſe to Hillingdon, In Camden's time it was 
full of inns; but conſidering its proximity to 
London, our author thinks they are at Ong 
very indifferent. 

Croſſing the Coln, they! now entered the coun- 
ty of Bucks, and purſucd their way for a few 
miles along the Oxford road, but ſoon took that 
which leads to Amerſham. Paſſed at a diftance, 
on their left, Bulitrode Park, the feat of the 
Dake of Portland. The park is extenſive, taſte- 
fully planted, and Wor 55" with perpetual ſwells 
and 3 though the environs are generally 
champaign. 

Still proceeding through a continued beautiful 
vale, on the. ſame hand, they left Beaconsfield, 
made immortal by the birth and reſidence of 
Waller the poet, whoſe deſcendants ſtill remain, 
and in later times, by being the country retreat 
of Edmund Burke. 

Leave Cheneys on the right, formerly the 
ſeat of a family of that name; but afterwards the 
reſidence of the Ruiſlels, earls of Bedford, from 
the time that family roſe to diſtinction, till Wo- 
burn Abbey ſupplanted it. 

Amerſham is an ancient town, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; but, at preſent, it can 
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| neither boaſt of elegance nor extent. Here they 
| reſted a night, and next morning reſumed their 
| journey up the ſame delightful valley, and ſoon 
| = a6 Shardeloes, the ſeat of Mr. Drake, who 
| as, with much taſte, and at a confiderable ex- 
pence, improved the manſion, park, and grounds, 
The latter are beautifully waved and planted. 
| Farther on, paſſed Cheſham Boys, once the 
| ſeat of the ancient family of the Cheneys, of 
whom William was created, by Charles II. Viſ- 
| count Newhaven of Scotland. Behind Cheſham 
| is Latimers, the ſeat of Lord George Cavendiſh. 
| Continuing their progreſs through the ſame 
charming vale, whoſe bounding hills are ſome- 
times feathered down with trees, particularly 
beech, they came to Miſſenden. The prevailing 
ſoil is chalk, aud the whole track is called Chil- 
tern, from the Saxon word chilt. 

At Miſſenden ſaw the remains of the abbey, 
now converted into a farm houſe. It was found- 
ed, according to Camden, by the D'Oyleys, but 

according to others, by the Mifſendens. 

Three miles on the left of this place, they had 

a view of Great Hampden, the ſeat of the Hamp- 
| dens, an ancient and diſtinguiſhed family. In 
| the reign of Edward III. they were mulQed, ac- 
. cording to the following couplet : 


For ftriking the Black Prince a blow. 


| | Tring, Wing, and Ivingo did go, 
| In the laſt century, the blow they ſtruck was 

Jonger felt, though the event to them was dif- 
ferent. Misfortune ſeems to have attended the 
; race, The patriot, Hampden, it is ſaid, was 
= killed by the burſting of his own piſtol in action; 
i oy — put a 1 to his own exiſtence; 


and 
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and his ſon, while paymaſter, ſpeculated with 
the public money, in the infamous South-ſea 
ſcheme, and loſt nearly 100,000]. which ſwallowed 
up the greateſt part of his eſtate. He died with- 
out iſſue, and the name and eſtate ſoon paſſed 
to the Trevors, now Viſcounts Hampden. 

Reach Wendover, a ſmall, ordinary, market- 
town, which, however, has the privilege of ſend- 
ing two members to parliament. The houſes 
are very indifferent, and the inhabitants are 
chiefly ſupported by the manual induſtry of lace- 
making, the principal manufacture of the coun- 
ty. Here the hills ſwell into mountains, and 
the woods become extenſive. 

They now deſcended into the rich vale of 
Ayleſbury, a fine champaign track, famous for 
its paſtures, and not leſs for its grain. 

Ayletbury is a con ſiderable market-town, fitu- 
ated on an eminence, overlooking the ſurround- 
ing level country, In the time of the Saxons, it 
was a place of ſtrength, and William the Con- 
queror diſpoſed of ſome of the lands here, under 
the ſingular tenure, of finding him litter and 
ftraw for his bed-chamber, when in that vicinity, 
and of furniſhing his table with eels in wioter, 
and green geeſe in ſummer. | 

To the munificence of Lord Chief Juſtice 
Baldwin, this town owes much. He not only 
erected ſeveral public buildings, but raiſed a 
cauſeway, three miles long, over a founderous road. 
The town hall is a handſome, modern ſtructure, 
where the aſſizes are annually held. The church 
is cruciform, with a ſmall ſpire riſing out of a 
low tower, and has evident marks of antiquily. 

On the left of Ayleſbury ſtands Eythorp, be- 
longing to the Stanhopes, and beyond this Upper 

— Winchenden, 
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Winchenden, once the reſidence of the eccentric 
and dithpated Duke of Wharton, whoſe charac- 
ter Pope has delineated in ſuch a maſterly man- 


4 ner; and now the property of the Duke of Marl- 
j borough: 


1 In the vicinity of Ayleſbury lie alſo Chilton, 
5 famous for giving birth to that great and re- 
ſpectable lawyer, Sir George Croke; Woothin, 
the ſeat of the Grenvilles for many ages; and 
Quarendon, the ancient reſidence of the Lees, 
afterwards Earls of Litchfield. In the manor of 
Quarendon, land, it is ſaid, has let at Sl. an acre; 
ſuch is the general fertility of this vale. 

- Proceeding forward through an unpleaſant 
country, with bad roads, they paſſed Wing on 
their right, and ſoon after arrived at Winſlow, 

a ſmall town. 

From hence went on towards Buckingham, 
through a country, rich indeed, but pofleſling 
few pictureſque features, though not quite defti- 
tute of gentlemen' s ſeats. 

| Buckingham is, in a great meaſure, ſurround- 

© - ed by the Ouſe; but the church, a modern and 
el pile, is detached, and occupies an emin- 
ence, on which a caſtle once ſtood, ſo as to form 
a ſtriking object from Stowe Gardens. Except 
the church ot the town-hall, the buildings lore | 
deſerve little notice Lace is the principal manu- 
facture of the place, and indeed of Buckingham- 
ſhire in general. 

From the Cobham Arms they ſet out for Stowe, 
the great ornament of the county, and a prinei- 
pal ſupport of the place, from the reſort of viſiters. 

The great Lord Cobham firſt diſplayed his 

taſte here, and brought Stowe into notice. His 
nephew, Earl Temple, purſued the improve- 
ments 
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ments with equal zeal, but purer taſte, for which 
he was indebted to the ſpirit of the times. Stowe 
was the delight of the age in which it was firſt 
formed, and by gradual alterations, it ſtill con- 
tinues to charm the preſent. The grounds, ori- 
ginally laid out in the ſtiff and artificial ſtyle, 
have been moulded by the hand of Brown“, and 
under his nurturing care, the woods have riſen 
in ſuch a manner, as to conceal one building 
from another, and to make every object a diſtinct 
ſcene. The genius of Wyatt, too, has been called 
in to improve the houſe, and a ſuperb ſuit of 
apartments has been added, in a ſtyle of beauty 
and magnificence correſponding to the ſurround- 
ing accompaniments. The gardens conſiſt of 
nearly four hundred acres, and their whole ex- 
tent is replete with groves, temples, and mean- 
dering ſtreams, that ſucceſſively open like vi- 
ſionary enchantment. 

« Though ſome of the buildings,” * Wal- 
pole, are far from beautiful, yet the rich land- 
ſcapes, occaſioned by the multiplicity of terpples 
and obeliſks, and the various pictures that pre- 
ſent themſelves, as we ſhift our fituation, occaſion 
ſurpriſe and pleaſure; ſometimes recalling Al- 
barſo's landſcapes to our mind, and oftener to 
our fancy, the idolatrous and luxurious vales 
of Daphne and Tempe. It is juſt to add, that 
the improvements made by Lord Temple have 
profited by the preſent perfect ſtyle of archi- 
tecture and gardening, The — of Con- 
cord and Victory premding over ſo noble a valley, 
the great arch, defigned by Mr. T. Pitt, and a 


® This father of modern gardening was brought up in the 
ſervice of the Temple family, 
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| ſmaller, in honour of Princeſs Amelia, diſcloſing 
| a wonderfully beautiful perſpective over the Ely- 
| fian Fields, to the Palladian Bridge, and up to 
. the caſtle on the hill, are monuments of taſte, 
and ſcenes that I much queſtion if Tempe or 
Daphne exhibited.” 

Having viewed the principal objeQs and ex- 
ternal beauties of this delightful place, they pro- 
ceeded to inſpect the interior, replete with the 
choiceſt works of art. Almoſt every apartment 


| 

4 

| has its appropriate beauties ; but we cannot en- 
| ter on the detail*, 
6 

| 
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From Stowe they proceeded through Middle- 
ton Stoney towards Woodſtock. The country 
was neither intereſting, nor the roads good. 
About four miles from Middleton, caught a view 
of Tuſmore, the fine ſeat of Mr. Fermor, well 
} emboſomed in groves. 

C Beyond Middleton lie the ſeat and park of 
Lord Jerſey, and three miles farther, on their left, 
ſtands Kirtlington Houſe, in a beautiful park, 
the ſeat of Sir Henry Daſhwood, bart. 

Arrived at Woodſtock, where they ſlept; and 
next day vifited Blenheim. Woodftock is an an- 
cient borough town, extremely neat and plea- 
ſantly ſituated, and contains about one thouſand 
three hundred inhabitants. The houſes are chief- 
ly built of ſtone. The town-hall and the front 
and tower of the church, are elegant, modern 
erections. The inhabitants are much employed 

in the ſtove and ſteel manufactures. The latter 

has been brought to the higheſt perfection by a 
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„ For a farther account of Stowe, ſee Bray 's Tour, in 
Vol. II. but particularly the Local Guide, which does full 
Juſtice to the ſubject, both in deſcription and engravings | 
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fingular brilliancy of poliſh peculiar to this place, 
for which it is indebted to the ingenuity of a 
Mr. Medcalfe, who ſettled here ſince the com- 
mencement of the preſent century*. This be- 
ing a great thoroughfare, and Blenheim proving 
a powerful attraction to viſiters, the inns fur- 
niſh excellent accommodations, and are adapted 
to ſuch a conſtant reſort of genteel company. 

Woodſtock Park has been a royal ſeat from 
very remote ages. Ethelred held an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, and enacted ſeveral laws here; and 
the immortal Alfred not only graced it with his 
reſidence, but it appears that this luminary of 
his time tranſlated, at this ſame place, Boethius 
de Conſolatione Philoſophiz. ES - 

Henry I. incloſed the park with a ſtone wall, 
ſaid to have been the firſt of the kind in Eng- 
land. Henry II. was quite enamoured of the 
ſpot, and built the celebrated bower for the fair 
Roſamond, with a labyrinth to communicate 
with the palace. Of the bower there are no 
veſtiges; but the ſpring ſtill remains which fur- 
niſhed her bath, and bears the name of this un- 
fortunate beauty. Of the labyrinth ſome traces 
were diſcovered in levelling the ground, after 
_ ereCtion of the preſent palace on the oppoſite 

ill. , 

At Wooſtock manor-houſe, as it was called, 
Edmund, ſecond ſon of Edward I. and Thomas, 
third fon of Edward III. were born, and thence 
ſurnamed, of Woodiiock. Here the Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth was confined during the reign of her cruel 
ſiſter Mary, under the conduct of Sir Henry 


* A ſteel chain, of the Woodſtock manufacture, weighing 
two ounces, has been fold for 1501, 
Beding- 
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Bedingfield. The bells rung and the 57 le re- 
Joiced at the firſt ſight of a prince 15 dear 
to them, which provoked ber keepers to ſuch a 
degree, that they put the ringers in the ſtocks. 
This ſeverity excited. the ſuſpicions of Elizabeth, 
and ſhe exclaimed, as a ſheep to the ſlaughter, 
ſo am I led.” While guarded here, a fire broke 
out under the flooring of her apartment, ſup- 
poſed to have been purpoſely kindled ; but, the 
boards being removed, the was ſaved from the 
moſt horrible of all deaths. Penfively looking 
out of her priſon window, ſhe one day ſaw a 
milk-maid in the park, merrily finging over her 
pail, when, in the anguiſh of her heart, ſhe ob- 
ſerved to herattendants,* that liberty and ſecurity 
were more valuable than all the grandeur in the 
. world ;” and expreſſed her wiſh, that ſhe had 
been a 'milk-maid, rather than a princeſs.” 

The palace and park continued in the crown, 
and was the occaſhonal refidence of royalty, till 
the reign of Queen Anne; when, with the con- 
currence of parliament, it was granted, together 
with the honour and manor of Woodftock, and 
hundred of Wootton, to the illuſtrious J ohn, 
duke of Marlborough, and his heirs, as a reward 
for his ſignal ſervices, and more particularly for 
his victory at Blenheim, from which the place 
afterwards took its appellation. 

The new palace, which-is an ornament to the 
kingdom at large, is a vaſt and magnificent pile, 
for which parliament appropriated half a million 
ſterling ; but which ſum, large as it is, was found 
very inadequate to the completion of the work. 

The entrance into the park is by a ſpacious 
Corinthian arch, in the triumphal ſtyle, adjoin- 
ing to Woodſtock ; and from thence is one — 
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the moſt enchanting views that imagination can 
conceive : it commands the palace, the vaſt ex- 


panſe of water, the ſylvan, deep-ſwelling banks, 


the grand bridge, and the pillar to the memory 
of the immortal John Churchill; in ſhort, this 


coup d' eil is almoſt unrivalled in this kingdom, 
and embraces every object that the refined taſte 


of Brown could combine in the ſame landſcape. 
Vanburgh was the architect of Blenheim. His 
taſte for the maſſy has been much cenſured ; but 
ſuch is the extent of this pile, that his prevail- 
ing ſtyle is not to be perceived; or, if it is, it 
only contributes to the beauty and propriety of 
the deſign. The light ornaments of an orna- 
mented cottage would be ill adapted for a palace; 
and the maſly ſplendor of a palace would be as 
improperly transferred to a cottage. Every ſpe- 
cies ot architecture derives a diſcriminating cha- 
rater from the mode and the ſituation to which 


it is applied. At Blenheim, Vanburgh was con- 


ſiſtent with himſelf, and with the unity of the 
deſign. 

The front is about three hundred and forty- 
eight feet in extent, and highly ornamented. 
Over the eaftern gate, which forms the uſual 


entrance, is a reſervoir of five hundred hog ſheads 
of water, thrown up by an engine at ſome diſ- 


tance. 'This gate leads into the firſt quadrangle 
of offices ; from which paſs into the area, and 
through the ſuperb portico to the hall, a mag- 
nificent apartment, ſixty-ſeven feet high, fix- 
ty long, and of a breadth proportionable. The 
ceiling is painted by Sir James Thornhill, and 
allegorically repreſents Victory crowning the 


great duke, while ſhe points to the battle of 


Blenheim. 
Vor. IV. X The 
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The ſaloon is fixty feet-high, by fifty and 
forty, and magnificently lined in the lower part 
with marble, in the Italian taſte. Above this 
marble baſement are fix compartments, in which 
different nations of the world are depicted in 
their characteriſtie dreſſes and expreſſions, by La 
Guerre; by whom alſo the ceiling is painted. It 
emblematically repreſents John, duke of Marl- 
borough, in the career of victory, arreſted by the 
hands of Peace, while T1Meg reminds him of 
the rapidity of its own flight. 

The apartments of this palace are furniſhed 
with princely magnificence : the tapeſtry and 
paintings attract univerſal and deſerved atten- 
tion; but, as it is impoſhble to do them ade- 
quate juſtice in any general deſcription, or to 
enumerate them all, and particularize their beau- 
ties in a work of this nature, we ſhall only 
briefly obſerve, that Blenheim contains ſome of 
the moſt capital performances of Rubens, Titian, 
and other great maſters; and that the tapeſtry, 
which repreſents the Cardinal Virtues, with their 
proper accompaniments, in vivid beauty of co- 
lours, is ſcarcely to be equalled. That too, in 
which are portrayed the moſt fignal.. achieve- 
ments of the firſt Duke of Marlborough, will 
not paſs without notice; but to the charming 
collection of paintings the eye of taſte will per- 
petually recur, amidſt all the luſtre that ſur- 
rounds it*. 

After 


To the New DescaryTrIon of BIN ANIx, with a 
Pictureſque Tour af the Gardens and Park, by the Elitor of 
theſe volumes, we are obliged to refer our Readers for a' full 
and ſatisfactory account of this magnificent pl ce. We are 
convinced of the general accuracy of Mr. Shaw's remarks on 

; by Blenheim, 
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. Aſter paſling through the ſplendid fait of 
rooms, uſually open to public inſpection, the eye 
is both charmed and relieved, on entering the 
library, a ftngularly ſpacious room, which occu- 
pies the entire welt front. It is one hundred and 
eighty-three feet long, thirty-two feet wide, 
and forty high. It is impoſſible to conceive any 
_ more ſuperb, than the ſolid columns of 
marb] 
ſtuccoed compartmentsof thelofty-vaulted ceiling. 
This noble room was originally intended as a 
gallery for paintings; but has ſince been fur- 
niſhed with the grand SUNDERLAND collection of 
books, compriſing upwards of twenty thouſand 
volames, in various languages, arts, and ſciences; 
all arranged in commodious cafes, with latticed 
doors, on the eaſt fide, throughout its whole ex- 
tent, and at the two ends. | 
At the upper end of the library ſtands a ſu- 
perb ſtatue of Queen Anne, in her coronation 
robes, by Ryibrack, with the following inſcrip- 
tion on the pedeſtal: 
To the memory of Queen Anne! 
Under whole auſpices 
Jobn Duke ot Marlborough 
conquered, | 
And to whoſe munificence 
He and his poſterity 
With gratitude 
Owe the poſſeſſion of Brexytrm. 
A, D. MDCCXXVI. 


Blenheim, but they cannpt be ſuppoſed to be very ample ; 
nor could a tranſient view be ſufficient to catch every thing 
worthy of rotice. On a ſubje& ſo familiar to the editor, 
it was impoſſible for him to walk in the trammels of autho- 
rity,, and on this occ Zion he bas only partially followed the 


touriſt, 
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e which ſupport a rich entablature, and the 
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The gardens, or pleaſure-grounds, occupy an 
area of two hundred acres and upwards, and are 
ſeparated from the'park, on one fide, by a ſunk 
fence, but in general by the windings of the 
lake. To deſcribe their various beauties would 
be impoſlible; here art and nature have joined 
hands to produce the moſt charming icenery. 

Under the preſent duke's auſpices, and in nu- 
merous inſtances, owing to his taſte, Blenheim 
has become one of the moſt captivating ſpots on 
earth. The river, or lake, which covers the 
whole extent of a capacious valley, bending ia 
the happieſt ſtyle, and affording the moſt pro- 
fuſe variety of piQureſque features, in the ſub- 
lime, the beautiful, and the tranquil ; when 
viewed with its accompaniments, is indiſputably 
the moſt ſuperb piece of water, in which art has 
any ſhare, in this kingdom. It is chiefly ſupplied 
by the river Glyme, which Rill, in a great mea- 
ſure, retains its original direction; its channel 
being expanded rather than altered“, ſo favour- 
able has nature been to the operations of art. 
The whole park, which is upwards of twelve 
miles in circumference, and contains about two 
thouſand ſeven hundred acres, is one continued 
gallaxy of charming proſpects, and agreeable di- 
yerfified ſcenery. It combines the ferme ornee 
with the magnificent park: it is ſtocked with 
cattle and deer; it waves with corn; it is high- 
ly decorated with plantations. 

- The weather being unpropitious, our touriſt 
was prevented from ſeeing much of the beauties 
of the park and pleaſure-grounds; and after 


® The water at Blenheim covers two hundred and fifty 
Acres. 
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going through the apartments, returned to the 
. inn; paſſing the ſquare ſtone-houſe*, near the 
park gate, unqueſtionably the fite of Chaucer's 
manſon, thoagh ſcarcely any veſtiges of the 
ancient building remain. Woudfiock is among 
the places which contend for the honour of giv- 
ing birth to this great and original poet. Here he 
refided much, when diſengaged from public buſi- 
neſs. The park was the ſcene of his favoutite per- 
ambulations, and many of the rural deſcriptions 
in his poems are evidently copied from thence, In 
the poem, entitled the Cuckow and the Nightin- 
gale, he gives a local delineation, which is in- 
tereſting to every perſon, whoſe mind is capable 
of enjoying the elegant delight that reſults trom 
a compariſon of paſt with preſent ſcenes. In 
ſhort, Chaucer has rendered this (pot claſſic 
ground. 
In the evening they proceeded to Oxford, that 
| ſacred ſeat of the muſes ; the antiquity and par- 
ticulars of which, fays Mr. Shaw, I thall not 
attempt to deſcribe. The two univerſities are 
places ſo well known, and ſo full of matter for 
contemplation and deſcription, that nothing leſs 
than a ſeparate work can give an adequate ac- 
count of their reſpective merits. I ſhall there- 
fore paſs this place over in ſilent veneration, and 
only inſert a few common obſervations on recent 
improvements in that noble city, and its en- 
virons. Beſides the wonderſul improvements 
that have been made within a few years, by 
widening and paving the ſtreets, ſome new 
buildings, conneRed with police, deſerve great 
praiſe, and are a credit, as well as ornament, to 
the place. 
- *® The reſidence and property of Mr, Prior. 
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From Oxford they proceeded to viſit Nune- 
ham, the ſeat of the Earl of Harcourt, diſtant 
about fix miles. It ſtands not far from the Lon- 
don road, on the fide of a rich hill, the bottom 
of which is laved by the ſoftly-flowing Iſis. The 
park is extenſive and well wooded; and a more 
charming ſpot for a reſidence could not have 
been found. Lord Chancellor Harcourt, in 1764, 
raiſed the pile ; and Brown laid out the grounds. 
Here, ſays Mr. Walpole, © are ſcenes worthy 
of the bold pencil of Rubens, or to become ſub- 
jects for the tranquil ſunſhines of Claude Lor- 
rain.” | 

The uſual approach, however, in the opinion 
of Mr. Shaw, does not convey any idea of ex- 
traordinary grandeur; but a nearer examination 
gave a higher imprethon of its beauties. The 
furniture is elegant, and the apartments are de- 
corated with many capital paintings, particu- 
larly of the landſcape kind. | 

Having viewed the interior, they were ſtruck 
with admiration at the beauties of the park and 
and the pleaſure-grounds, which preſent ſome 
delightful views over Oxford, the windings of 
the Ifis and Abingdon, with a diſtant perſpec- 
tive of the Berkſhire hills. . 

Aſcending towards the church, the landſcapes 
were exquiſite, This ſtructure is built in imi- 
tation of a Roman temple. In front are ſix large 
pillars, ſupporting a plain pediment, and from 
the top riſes a lofty dome. The inſide is ex- 
tremely neat, and over the pariſh- door are the 
names of thoſe who have gained the annual 
prize of MErIT, which is always diſpoſed of 
to the moſt honeſt, ſober, and induftrious, can- 
didate, by the ſuffrages of the reſt of the pa- 
| riſhioners. 
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riſhioners. This inſtitution does true honour to 
Lord Harcourt, and deſerves univerſal imitation®*, 
In the garden is an excellent conſervatory; 
and on the margin of the walks are placed vari- 
ous buildings and buſts, inſcribed with ſome of 
the fineſt verſes of our moſt admired poets, To 


characterize the whole, the words of Milton are 
applicable, 


axmm_—___ Here univerſal Pan, 
K nit with t *. Graces, and the Hours in dance, 
Leads on th' eternal ſpring. 


Infinitely delighted with this excurſion, they 
returned by the neat and uniform village of Nune- 4 
ham ; and as they approached the Univerfity, its 
towers and richly-thaded groves again won their 
admiration and aſtoniſhment. © From this road,” | 
ſays Mr. Shaw, the effect of the whole is in- 
diſpntably ſtriking, and may challenge the uni- 
verſe to ſhew its equal. 


See Oxford lifts her head ſublime, 
Majeftic in the moſs of time, 

Nor wants there Greecia's better part, 
*Mid the proud piles of ancient art, 
Nor decent Doric, to diſpenſe 

New charms mid old magnificence ; 
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And here and there ſoft Corinth weaves | J 
Her dædal corunet of leaves; - 
Whilſt, as with rival pride, her towers invade the &y." 
WarTON, 
Next 


* Little do the great in general think, while they are 
ſquandering away thoufands on capaticious follies, or. ignoble 
vices, What exquiſite gratification they might give and receive, | 
iy. 1 the wiſe and benevolent expenditure of a few pounds. 
1} Harcourt ſeems to make a true eſtimate of rank and for- 
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Next day they croſſed the Iſis, and viſited 
Abingdon, in Berkſhire, about five miles from 
Oxford. The intermediate diſtance is often pic- 
tureſque, and part of the road lies through agree- 
able woods. At a ſmall diftance, on their left, 
had a view of Radley *, a modern manſion ; and 
deyond, caught a view of the delightful ſeat of 
Earl Harcourt, which they had ſeen the pre- 

ceeding day. 

The firft entrance into Abingdon is not calcu- 
lated to give any impreſſion of its elegance; nor 
indeed has it much to boaſt of, in point of build- 
ings, except its beautiful town-hall, and the 
ſquare in which it is ſituated. 

Abingdon, however, was once celebrated. for 
its abbey, fonnded by Hein, a noble Saxon, 
nephew to Ciſſa, king of the Weſt Saxons, about 
G75, and in it the king himſelf was afterwards 
interred. This abbey, in proceſs of time, grew 
to great eminence; but experienced various re- 
volutions. The famous Geoffery of Monmouth 
had his monument here. Two ſynods are ſaid 
to have been held at this place, and according to 
Leland, the revenues, at one time, were nearly 
20001 a year. | 

From the celebrity of the abbey, the town 
roſe to ſome conſequence, became incorporated, 
and at this time is the ſecond in Berkſhire. The 
chief trade is malting and the manufaQure of 


ſacking. Its barges navigate the Thames to 
London. x 


tune, and he employs both to the moſt honourable purpoſes, 


He is a friend to the former, and le:iraing and merit have felt 
and confeſſed his patronage. ; 


No the ſeat of Admiral Bowyer, 
5 The 
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The following day, as it was vacation, time in 
the Univerſity, and ſociety of conſequence ſcarce, 
they made another excurſion to Enfham, about 
four miles diſtant, in their way crofling ſeveral 
bridges, thrown over the intervening ſtreams. 
For nearly a mile, there is one continued cauſe- 
way over the rich irriguous meadows, which he 
on this fide. 

Gaining the top of Botley Hill, they had a 
diſtant perſpective of Blenheim, with its noble 
groves, and a near view of Witham, an old man- 
ſion belonging to the Earl of Abingdon. 

Enſham, it ſeems, was formerly a royal vill, 
and here Ethelred, in 1005, figned the privilege 
of liberty with the fign of the holy croſs. It had 
a famous abbey which, after the diſſolution, be- 
came the pfoperty of the Earls of Derby, but 
has been long alienated. 

Returning again to Oxford, on the 3d of 
tember, they aſcended Heddington Hill, cele- 
brated for the ſalubrity of its air, in conſequence 
of which, ſeveral neat villas are built here, 
From the brow of Shotover, in the vicinity, there 
is almoſt a boundleſs view of the adjacent coun- 
try. 

Next morning they bade adieu to Oxford, and 
purſued the direct road to Worceſter, through 
Woodſtock, taking Ditcbley in their way, the 
feat of Lord Dillon. It ftands about a mile on 
the left of the turnpike road, and was formerly 
the refidence of the Lees, earls of Litchfield. 

I be preſent manfion was built by one of them, 
and is eſteemed the beſt ſpecimen of Gibbs's ar- 
chitecture. The ſurrounding domain is ex- 
tremely ſylvan, and of confiderable extent. Se- 
veral of the apartments are very noble, and are 

decorated 
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decorated with numerous pictures, in which por- 
traits bear a large proportion, moſt of them repre- 
ſenting eminent perſonages. 

Slept at Chapel Houſe, a moſt excellent inn, 
and fitted up in the firſt ſtyle of accommodation. 

Near this ſtands Heythrop, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, a noble manſion, with ſuit- 
able accompaniments.' 

The next day purſued their journey through 

_ Chipping Norton, a place of note in the Saxon 
times, as its name imports. It ſtands on the ſide 
of a pleaſant kill, and makes a. good appearance. 

Four miles to the right of this place is an an- 
cient monument, called Rollrich-ſtones, of ſmaller 
dimenhcns than Stonehenge, but ſet up in the 
ſame figure. 

Paſſed through the plesſant village of Salford, 
beautifdlly ſurrounded with wodds, and, a little 
on the left, ſaw Cornwell Houſe, the ſeat of 
Mr. Penyſtone. More to the left is Dailsſoru, 
the reſidence of Governor Haſtings *. 

Aſcending a hill, they had an extenſive view 
over part of ſeveral counties. Near Chaſtleton, 
on the left, are veſtiges of the ſpot where Ed- 
ward Ironfide defeated Canute, after a long and 
bloody battle. | | 

The Fourſhire Stone, a ſquare pillar, by the 

road fide, next attracted their attention. On its 
fides are engraven, Worceſter, Glouceſter, War- 
wick, and Oxford; which ſeveral counties meet 
at this point. 

Paſs through the town of Morton-in-Marſh, 
and aſcend Burton-on-the-Hill, a delightful 


This ſeat has been fitted up, in a ſtyle of orient 1 magni- 
ficence, by Mr. Haſtings, who was born in the vicinity, and 
Waoic anceſtors poſſeſſed property here for many ages. 
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village, adorned with ſome ſeats. Beyond this 
is a dreary country for ſeveral miles, but not deſ- 
titute of diſtant pictureſque views. Catch a view 
of Blockley, where there are ſeveral filk mills, 
and reaching the Fiſh, on Broadway Hill, enjoy 
a proſpect of almoſt boundleſs variety, command- 
ing the rich vale of Eveſham, and numerous 
ſcats of note. 

Deſcending the hil} by a ſerpentine road, paſs 
* through Broadw ay, and dine at Bengworth, ſe- 
parated from Eveſham only by the river Avon, 


over which a bridge of fix arches is thrown. The _ 


river here is navigable for barges, and the fer- 
tility of the ſurrounding country is almoſt pro- 
verbial. 

Eveſham is a place of conſiderable antiquity, 
and had once a famous abbey. It has been the 
ſcene of ſome memorable exploits, which adorn 
the hiſtoric page, particularly for the overthrow 
of the barons; in the reign of Henry III. The 
town is a borough, and enjoys many privileges 
by preſcription, and divers charters. 

On the right of this place lie the three Lyttle- 
tons, from one of which the diſtinguiſhed fa- 
mily cf that name derived their origin and 
name. 

From hence they continued their progreſs along 
the ſouth fide of the river, which they eroſſed 
at Perſhore, and had ſome romantic views of the 
Bredon and Malvern Hills. Perſhore was once a 
town of ſome diſtinction, and had a Benedictine 
monaſtery, founded by Egelward, duke of Porſet. 

The remainder of their drive to Worceſter was 
extremely pleaſant, through a country rich in 
the harveſt of Pomona. 


Worceſter 


| 
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Worcetter is a city of great antiquity, and is 
ſtill pre-eminent over moſt in this part of the king- 
dom. It has undergone many revolutions, in a 
long ſucceſhon of ages; but till riſen ſuperior to 
calamity. The ſtreets in general, particularly the 
High-ſtreet and Fore-gate, are remarkably fine. 
Of the pariſh churches, St. Helen's is reckoned the 
moſt ancient. | | 

The cathedral is very ancient, about three hun- 
dred and ninety-four feet long, and a hundred 
and twenty broad, Its architecture, however, is 
_ leſs to be commended, than the neatneſs in which 
it is kept. At the upper end of the choir is a 
noble monument of King John, whoſe body was 
conveyed hither, from Newark *. The tomb of 
that virtuous and firm prelate, Dr. John Hough, 


is one of the fineſt performances of Roubilliac 
and attracts univerſal admiration. | 


In the chapter-houſe, a large decagon, ſup- 


orted by a central pillar, ſome curious muſical 

SS. and valuable books are preſerved. 

The public buildings are excellent, and the 
manufactures of gloves, carpets, and porcelain, 
very conſiderable. The latter is here brought to 
great perfection. 

Being market-day, they had an opportunity of 
ſeeing the principal commodities for ſale, and 
the public repoſitories and rooms of traffic, par- 
ticularly the Guildhall and the Hophouſe. Of 
hops, amazing quantities are ſold here. 

Taking leave df this fine city, they croſſed the 
Severn, for Hereford, The road at firſt was 
ſtony and diſagreeable ; but they were gratified 
by the fight of abundance of variegated fruit, 


For farther particulars of Worcefter, ſee Mr. Sulivan's Tour 
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depending from the trees that lined its ſides. At 
this ſeaſon, the apple and pear trees exhibit their 
richeſt attire, their fruit being in the greateſt 
perfection. 

Reached Malvern, a village, at the foot of 
thoſe immenſe hills, that had been their prin- 
cipal object for ſeveral miles, and ſoon after aſ- 


cended their ſummits. The day being very ſa- 


vourable, this excurſion was truly delightful ; 
and the rich landſcape they enjoyed, the beauti- 
ful and varied ſcenery that fell under their view, 


are ſcarcely to be — ae from any other heights 


in this kingdom. There are indeed proſpeAs 
more extenſive and more romantic, but few, or 


none, that take in ſo many capital objects, ſo 


fine a country, and ſo fertile a ſoil, © In ſhort,” 
ſays Mr, Shaw, © nothing is here 'wanting to 
conſtitute the beautiful; but there is a deficiency 
of rock and lakes, to conſtitute the ſublime.” 

Deſcending from this noble, velvet mountain, 
the former ſcene diminiſhing in ſoft gradation, 
through the perſpective confines of the hills, 
afforded new and infinite delight. Viſited the 
Gothic church, 'the external appearance of which 
is very ſtriking, but light and pleaſing, and gives 
a high idea of its antiquity. Within is the tomb 
of a 3 knight, with his battle ax, and other 
accoutrements, ſuppoſed to be the only one of 
this kind in England. Part of this church was a 
religious cell, for hermits, before the conqueſt, 
and the greater part of the tower was built by 
one of them, during the reign of the firſt Nor- 
man. 

Purſue their route to Ledbury, on a ſmooth, 
winding road, by the wells, at Little Malvern, 
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famous for their ſalubrious qualities and the pu- 
rity of the air. a 

About fix miles weſt of Ledbury, ſtands Mar- 
cley Hill, which, in 1575, after three days agi- 
tation and noiſe, began to move, and wor cigh 
hours before it became ſtationary again, having 
carried along with it all the trees that grew 
upon it, the ſheepfolds, and flocks. The ſpot, on 
which this hill ftood, contained about twenty 
acres, and in its place was left a conſiderable 
ſunken area. : 

Ledbury is but a mean town; but it ſtands in 
a fertile, pleaſant vale. The land in the vicinity 
lets for three pounds an acre,—a proof of its 
goodneſs. | 

Next day they reached Hereford, through a 
continuation of country rendered pictureſque by 
hop- grounds and ruddy orchards, intermixed with 
paſturage and corn-fields. In their way hither, 
paſſed the village of Tarrington, and farther on 
the beautiful place of Stoke Edith, belonging to 
the Foleys. The houſe is large, and wears an 
antique aſpeR, but the views are pleaſing and 
pictureſque. | 

Deſcending towards Hereford, the diſtant pro- 
ſpects are very attractive, particularly the rich 
ſcenes of Foxley and Hampton Court to the right, 
and the fine vale in front, terminated by the 
Monmouthſhire and Brecknock hills. 

On a nearer approach to the city, a dulneſs 
ſeemed to pervade the whole. The tower of the 
cathedral, once a beautiful piece of architecture, 
having been lately taken down, through an ap- 
pcehenfion of danger, rendered that pile quite 
oppreſſive to the eye, and diffuſed a heavineſs 
over the adjacent buildings. This cathedral, - 
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| whoſe length is about four hundred feet, and its 


height and breadth in proportion, was originally 
built by Biſhop Reinelm, in the reign of Henry I. 
and —— by ſucceeding prelates *, Beſides 


this, there are four pariſh-churches. 


This city is by no means ſuperb, though it 
contains ſome good houſes, and many local ad- 
vantages. The environs are truly aclightful, par- 
ticularly towards the beautiful meandering Wye, 
which waſhes one ſide of it. The antiquity of 


this place is unqueſtionable, and being ſituated 


in a frontier country, it was liable to many in- 
roads. It appears from old writers, that the caſ- 
tle was of immenſe extent and ſtrength; even as 
late as the civil wars it was tenable; but ſcarcely 
a veſtige of it is now remaining. Its fite is con- 
verted into walks, kept in excellent repair, call- 
ed the Caſtle Green; and inftead of the din of 
war, the voice of beauty, or the ſighs of love 
alone make vocal the precincts. 

The neighbouring hills and mountains bear 
evident traces of the Romans. Their caſtrame- 
tations are viſible on the ſummits of Creden Hill 
and Dindermore. An adjacent hill alfo bears 
the name of Oiſter, generally ſuppoſed to be a 
corruption from Oſtorius Scapula, who com- 


manded in theſe parts. 


On the 9th of September, they made an excur- 
fion northward, chiefly with a view of viſiting 
Mr. Price's fine grounds at Foxley, and the en- 
chanting ſcene in their vicinity, trom a hill call- 


This cathedril has been ſome time improving and repair. 
ing, by the liberal attention of the venerable and truly reſpect- 
able Dr. Butler, biſhop of the dioceſe, under the direction of 


the celebrated Mr. Wyatt. 
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ed Lady Lift. About a mile from the city, they 
paſſed a large, antique, ſtone pillar, called White- 
croſs, much carved, with fteps ronnd the baſe; 
ſuppoſed to have been erected in the time of a 
plague, for the purpoſe of holding a market, 
Proceeding through a village, they entered Fox- 
ley domains, between hills nobly clothed with 
wood. The external appearance of the houſe is 
not in uniſon with the magnificence of the ac- 
compauiments, and they neglected to ſee its in- 
ternal decorations, but were permitted to drive 
through the beautiful gardens and grounds, 
which ſoon brought them to a moſt charming 
terrace, between the two vales, bounded by 
woods, which continued till they reached Lady 
Lift, where they gazed with rapture and admir- 
ation. | 

Make a digreſſion through Little Manſel to 
Bradwardine, ſituated on the oppoſite ſide of the 
Wye, the original place of the family of Thomas 
Bradwardine, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
reign of Edward III. who, for his deep learning, 
was called Dr. Profundus. From hence they 
viewed that ſweet ſcene, the Golden Vale, re- 
markable for its luxuriant vegetation and yet- 
low, vernal flowers. 
The evening advancing, they again directed 
their courſe to Hereford, paſſing in fight of Gan- 
ſton, a neat manſion, and of Moccas Court, the 
ſeat of Sir George Amyand Cornwall, bart. On- 
ward, on the right, they ſaw Mr. Parry's of the 
Ware, fronting Creden Hill, about a mile from 
which lies Kencheſter, ſuppoſed to have been 
the Ariconium of antiquity, ſaid to have been 
deſtroyed by an earthquake. Roman bricks, 
coins, and other remains of that people, * 8 
. oun 
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found on the ſpot, Near this, in 1669, was diſ- 
covered in a wood, a great, paved vault, with 
ſome tables df plaſter; and the following year, 
a bath, with the brick flues entire, 

Next day they viſited the Dake of Norfolk's 
fine old manſion at Holme, about five miles ſouth 
of the city. The road along the banks of the 
Wye is extremely pleaſant. 

Holme Lacy is an ancient ſeat of the Scuda- 
mores, but came by marriage to the preſent Duke 
of Norfolk. The approach is through the park, 
to the weſt front, a plain, tone ſtruQure, with 
correſponding wings. The hall is ſpacious and 
magnificent, and contains ſome charming por- 
traits. In one of the apartments is ſome ex- 
qui ſite carved work, by the celebrated Gibbons, 
who, in the words of Mr. Walpole, gave to 
wood the looſe and airy lightneſs of flowers, and 
chained together the various productions of the 
elements, with a free diſorder natural to each 
ſpecies. Among the paintings are ſome works 
of Vandyke, Janſen, and Holbein. 

The gardens are in the ſtyle of King William's 
reign. The view from the lawn 1 is beyond ex- 
preſſion pictureſque. 

Aſcending the hill into the park, the ſcenery 
becomes more noble, the landſcape more expand- 
ed. From the upper end of it are commanding 
views of the Glouceſterſhire hills, the black 
mountains in Monmouthſhire and Brecknock, 
thoſe over Hereford and Bradwardine, together 
with Robin-Hood's Butts, and the Clay Hills in 
Shropſhire. 

Other places in the neighbourhood of Hereford 
deſerve notice, particularly Lord Malden's noble 

Y 3 ſeat 
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ſeat at Hampton Court; but Mr. Shaw had not 


time to viſit them all. t | . 

Purſued their journey towards Roſs, which was 
very pictureſque for ſome miles. Near Hare- 
wood, the ſeat of the Hoſkins, baronets, muſt 
have been the fite of the Caſtle of Ethelwold, the 
ſcene oi Maſon's charming dramatic poem of El- 
frida. 

Hence the road is rough, but the country ſtill 
continues to captivate with all the variety of ru- 
ral imagery. Viſited the ruins of Wilton Caſtle, 
on the river Wye, oppoſite to Roſs, the chief 
ſeat of the Greys, a name illuſtrious in hiſtory. 
It afterwards became the property of the Chandos. 
Nothing now remains oſ the caſtle except a low, 
ſquare wall, incloſing a garden, with the ap- 
pearance of a turret in one angle. 

They now croſſed a bridge of ſix large arches, 
and proceeded along a cauſeway to the town, 
This cauſeway owes its origin to the celebrated 
Man of Roſs, immortalized by Pope, but more ſo 


by his own liberal and charitable deeds, From 


the church-yard of Roſs is one of the fineſt pro- 
ſpeRs in the kingdom, after enjoying which, they 
dined at the King's Arms, the reſidence of the 
benevolent John Kyrle, and whoſe picture is 
here ftill ſhewn. | 
Scenery, of ſuch unrivalled beauty as that of 
the Wye, no traveller of taſte conld paſs without 
notice *, Accordingly, they took a boat from 
Roſs to Monmouth, .and the weather being ex- 


This has been ſo well deſcribed by Gilpin, with every ad- 
dition from the pencil and the graver, that we forbear to attempt 


it with our author, particularly as it has been partially noticed 


in the Tours of Wyndham and Sulivan. 
tramely 
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tremely favourable, they had an opportunity of 
viewing this romantic river, with its accompani- 
ments, in the moſt propitiops light; but no 
words, nor even the moſt animated productions 
of the pencil, can do adequate juſtice to the ſteep- 
neſs of the banks, the mazy courſe, the ground, 
wood, and rocks, with every other native and 
artificial ornament in its courſe. : 
After paſling the new Wier, they ſaw the buſy 
cyclops working on the oppoſite ſhore, and, as 
the evening was far advanced and rather overcaſt, 
the ſcene became more awful and ſablime. 
Landing at the firſt convenient place, after 
paſſing a lock, they walked two miles to Mon- 
mouth, and next morning took a curfory view 
of this ancient town, which is fituated at the 
conflux of the Wye and the Munnow. The ge- 
neral white complexion of the houſes gives it an 
animated appearance ; but the only buildings 
deſerving attention, are the church and the town- 
hall, which are both very handſome. In the 
middle of the place are the ruins of the caſtle, 
which was a fortreſs of importance, as early as 
the era of the conqueſt. 
| From Monmouth they proceeded by land to 
| Tintern Abbey, paſſing Troy Houſe, a fine, old 
ſeat of the Dukes of Beaufort; and having gain- 
f ed the ſummit of a hill, they made a diyerfion to 
q the right, to obſerve the diſtant ruins of Ragland 
Caſtle, once a powerful and glorious place. 
Beyond this the aſpe& of the country became 
more dreary, till, deſerting the road, they enter- 
ed a profound dell, which continued for ſeveral | 
miles, watered by a gurgling brook, that ſupplies 
a number of large iron-works, above the village 
of Abbey Tintern. Here they inſpected the mw 
cipa 
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cipal furnace, and ſaw the ore, which is princi- 
pally brought from Furneſs, in Lancaſhire, dif- 
ſolved by the blaſt of immenſe bellows, worked 
on the . conſtruction of cylinder, pumps, 
with other proceſſes in this important manafac- 
ture. 

Having gratified their curioſity here, they ap- 
pro:ched Tintern Abbey, hid in the moſt ſequeſ- 
tere ſpot by the river Wye. On this perfect 
ſkeI-ton of Gothic architeQure,” ſays Mr. Shaw, 
«© one migh gaze, for hours, with undiminithed 
delight and admiration.” The internal dimen- 
ions, from eaſt to welt, are ſeventy-ſeven yards; 
from north to ſouth, fifty three. The eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth e ca and centre arches, 

are of equal height, upwards of fixty feet.” 

- . Atter a difficult acceſs, which leads to Chep- 
flow, the contraſt was moſt wonderful. From 
the narrow confines of the wildeſt dell, and the 
fecluded haunts of monattic ſolitude, to the vaſt 
expanſe that here burſts on the view, the effect 
is truly ſublime. Here towns, villages, ſeats, and 
woody lawns, with the noble Severn rolling to 
the ocean, are the conſtituent parts of this mag- 
nificent ſcenery, 

Between this and Chepflow ſtands Piercefield, 
whoſe romantic fituation and elegant improve- 
ments have been io much admired and fo often 
deſcrihed. 

Chepſtow appears to be a place of no great 
antiquity itſelf, but roſe from the ruins of the an- 
cient Venta, about four miles diſtant, and which 
{:1! goes by the name of Caerwent. The wooden 
bridge at Chepſtow, and the caſtle, are the prin- 
ci ipal objecis of attraction. 


They 
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They now. took the Glouceſter road, and from 
the firſt hill had a delightful view of the town 
and caſtle. Continuing through ſeveral villages, 
the wide Seyern flowing on their right, they came 
to Lydney Park, an ancient feat of the Bathurſts. 
A little beyond, they paſſed the village of the 
ſame name as the park, and a conſiderable lron- 
furnace. 5 . 
Newnham ſoon after received them, an an- 
cient town, pleaſantly ſituated near the river, 
from whence the landſcapes are moſt delightful, 
In the evening they purſned their courſe 
through Weſtbury, and arrived at Glouceſter the 
ſame night. | 
This city was built by the Romans, and be- 
came a ſtation to curb the Silures, the braveſt 
and moſt powerful of all the Britons, It derives 
its name from Caer Glow, which fignifies a fair 
city and it is not inaptly applied, as its four 


principal ftreets, meeting in the centre, are both 


ſpacious and well-built. It ſtands on an eleva- 
tion in one of the richeſt vales in England, a con- 
tinuation of that of Eveſham. | 

This city was once ftrangly walled, and on the 
ſouth part William the Conqueror erected a caſ- 
tle, It was made a free borough by King John, 
who granted it a charter of incorporation, and 
many immunities and privileges. There are ſe- 
veral beautiful churches and public buildings; 
but the cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, outſtrips 
them all. It ſtands on the ſite of an ancient mo- 
naſtery, and was begun in 1318, but has ſince 
received many ſplendid additions. The whole 
length, from eaſt to weſt, is four hundred and 
twenty feet, and from north to ſouth a hundred 


and forty-four, The tower is an admirable piece 


of 
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of architecture, two hundred and forty feet high, 
and from the battlements only a hundred and 
ninety-eight. The pillars are of the ponderous 


Saxon conſtruction; but the ſcreens, the choir, | 


and the Lady's Chapel, are charmingly light. 
There is a whiſpering gallery from one ſide of the 
choir to the other, built in an octagonal form, of 
eighty-four feet, but it is much inferior in effect 
to that of St. Paul's. 

- The new county-gaol, on the weſt fide of the 
town, near the Severn and quay, is an extenſive 
and ſuperb bailding, defigned on the plan of the 
philanthropic Howard. ; 

From hence they made an excurſion, of ten 
miles, to Cheltenham, fituated in a ſandy vale, 
on the north fide of ſome rocky hills, ſome of 
which are quite bare. This place is riſen to 
great celebrity, on account of its ſalubrious ſpa, 
which wasdiſcovered fince the commencement of 
the preſent century, The modern improvements 
that have taken place here, the elegance of the 
entertainments, and the excellent accommoda- 


tions for viſiters, render Cheltenham a favourite 


ſummer retreat, both for the ſick and the gay. 
From Cheltenham they proceeded to. viſit 
Sudely Caſtle, in their way paſling Southam, a 
ſeat of the Delaberes, and ſoon after aſcending 
high hills, got upon the Coteſwolds, which are 
generally champaign. Evening approaching, and 
the roads being both intricate and bad, they were 
glad to reach Winchcomb, to ſleep. . nd 
Next morning they walked to Sudely Caſtle, 


+ In the vicinity, a place memorable in biftory, 
Which has undergone many revolutions. Tt is 


now the property of Lord Rivers, with an ample 
eſtate belonging to it. Originally it had two 
| quadrangles, 
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quadrangles, the inner one built of ſtone, and 
the outer principally of wood. Part of this alone 
is now habitable. The ſhell of the church re- 
mains, and divine ſervice is performed monthly 
in a little chapel adjoining. Here Queen Ca- 


tharine Parr lies buried. After the death of 


Henry VIII. ſhe married Lord Seymour, of this 
place, and lord high admiral of England. I 
was informed,” ſays our touriſt, © that ſome cu- 


rious people took up the body ſome time fihce, 

and found it in perfect preſervation.” - 
Returning to Glouceſter, next day they made 

another excurſion into the Coteſwolds, and en- 


Joyed the various ſcenery of this romantic track, 


with ſome of the Glouceſterſhire Bottoms, as they 
are called, where the clothing manufaQture is 
carried on to an extent and perfetion unequalled. 

Dine near Minching Hampton, from whence 
the road is flat and unpleaſant, and proceeded to 
view the Great Tunnel, which forms part of the 
communication between the Severn and the 
Thames. The Stroud Canal enters the Severn at 
Framilode, and is eight miles in length; the Ifis 
Canal is thirty-one miles long, and empties itſelf 
into the Thames at Lechlade. 

From hence, in their way to Cirenceſter, they 
paſſed through the noble woods of Oakly, be- 
longing to Earl Bathurſt, whoſe ſeat is adjacent 
to that ancient town, The woods, park, and 
pleaſure grounds occupy an area of not leſs than 
fifteen miles. - Near the centre is a grand circu- 
lar point, from which, like ſo many radii, iſſue 
ten ' ſpacious viſtas, each with its appropriate 
ſcenery. Beſides which are innumerable other 
roads and walks, interſecting the woods in vari- 
ous directions. | 


Cirenceſter, 
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Cirenceſter, the ancient Corinum, is fituated 
on the ſmall river Churn, The multiplicity of 
coins, chequered pavements, inſcriptions, and 
other Roman antiquities, prove its former conſe- 
quence. It is a large — — and borough, 
with two weekly markets. The quantity of wool 
ſold here is almoſt incredible. 

The church is a handſome fabric, with rich 
painted windows, and its tower is extremely ma- 
jeſtic. | | 
; Return through another part of Oakly Woods, 
and paſs a handſomèe alcove, dedicated to the im- 
mortal Pope, where, it is ſaid, he uſed to re- 
tire, to indulge the creative ſallies of his genius, 
when on a viſit to bis noble friend and patron. . 


Soon after, they entered the great Glouceſter | 


road, and, proceeding in this line, reached the 
immenſe yerge of Birdlip, whoſe ſummit is com- 
puted to be one thouſand three hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the Severn, Here the 
loveiy and delicious vale of Glouceſter again burſts 


on their view, with its fair city, to which they 


were glad to return, amidſt clouds and rain, 
Next afternoon, the weather clearing up, they 
travelled ſixteen miles to Newport, in the Briſtol 
road, and the following morning viſited Berkeley 
Caſtle, more admirable for its antiquity than its 
beauty. On its hiſtory we cannot enter. Some 
of the principal ſcenes, which have been acted 
here, are well known, particularly the dreadful 
cataſtrophe of the weak but unfortunate Ed- 
ward II. | | 


* 


Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn ſhall re-echo with aftright, 

The ſhrieks of death, thro* Berkeley's roof that ring, 
Shrielæs of an agonizing king. Gray's Bazp. 


* 
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This noble caſtle, with one ſhort alienation on- 
ly, has been the baronial reſidence of the Berke- 
leys for more than ſix hundred years. The ſur- 
rounding track is famous for-producing the double 
Glouceſter cheele, as it is called. The meadows 
here are uncommonly rich and fertile. 

From hence drove to Thornbury, a decent, old 
town, With a beautiful church and tower. Ad- 
Jacent to this are the noble remains of a caſtle, 
begun on a moſt extenſive plan by the Duke of 
Buckingham, in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
whole circumference of the walls meaſures twelve 
acres. In one corner,” ſays our touriſt, “ is a 
remarkably fine echo, which, with a thrill voice 
and clear air, will repeat fixteen or eighteen 
times; and with a laughing yoice, the repetition 
is wonderfully pleaſing.” 

In the evening, after a delightful ride, arrive 
at Briſtol. This whole city, ſtanding on an un- 
even vale, partly in Somerſet and Glouceſterſhire, 
though now a gounty of itſelf, is waſhed by the 
Avon and the Frome. Its origin is uncertain, 
nor is it mentioned in very early hiſtory; though 
it is now one of the largeſt and moſt wealthy ig 
Great Britain, and only inferior to London. The 
merchants trade very largely to Guinea and the 
Weſt Indies, beſides carrying on a commerce with 
every part of Europe. Its ſituation for trade is 
moſt excellent, and its inhabitants avail themy 
ſelves of their local advantages. The maſts of 


| ſhips along the quay, on the Avon, appear like g 


foreſt of trees. | 

Ia this city are eſghteen churches, with gume: 
rous public edifices and charitable inſtitutions. 
The.cathedral was founged in the rgign of King 
Stephen, but poſſeſſes nothing very attractive. St. 


Voß. IV. 2 Mary 
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Mary Redcliff, however, is a moſt magnificent, 
Gothic pile. It was built by William Canning, 
a very rich merchant, who, to avoid marrying 
the miſtreſs of King Edward IV. entered into 
holy orders, and lies buried here, He has two 
monuments, one in his magiſtratal, the other in 
his ſacerdotal robes. 

« We aſcended,” ſays Mr Shaw, © about forty 

ſteps up the tower, to ſce the refuſe of old cheſts, 
from whence poor Chatterton is reported to have 
taken the manuſcripts of Rowley's poems: no 
atom of this kind remaining, our curiofity was 
ſatisfied, and we came down.” 
; Briſtol contains ſeveral good parades and 
ſquares. The Cuftom-honſe is a fine building, 
with a piazza of Ionic pillars in front. The Ex- 
change is an elegant pile, worthy of this great, 
commercial place. 

During a ſhort interval of fair weather, they 
made a pleafant excurfion to the Hot Wells, dif- 
tant about a mile and a half from the city. St. 
Vincent's Rocks here, which overhang the Avon, 
are really tremendous &. At the dell ghtful vil- 
lage of Clifton, on the hill above, are numerous 
and elegant lodgings for invalids, in the pureſt 
air, which no doubt contributes, as much as the 
waters, to reftore their health. 

From Briſtol, they proceeded through Kein- 
ſham to Bath, a city of incomparable beauty, 
but too well known to require deſcription. Here 
they ſtaid for a few days, in ceaſeleſs admiration 
of its elegance and amuſements. The baths, the 
mW the ans. the private habita- 
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tions, are all alike entitled to applauſe, and ren- 
der this the fineſt city in the world. 

Various are the gentlemen's ſeats in the en- 
virons, ſo that amuſement can never be wanting 
to the active, during a few weeks reſidence at 
this place; and invalids may conſtantly be gra- 
tified by ſcenes under their immediate view. 
The rides on Claverton and Lanſdowan are as pie- 
tureſque as the air is ſalubrious. 

On the 24th of September, left Bath, and aſ- 
cended the hill on the Wells road, from the ſum- 
mit of which had a noble, retroſpective view 
of the whole city. Made a digreſſion, to inſpect 
the free-ſtone quarries on Comb Down, adjoining. 
Prior Park, the beautiful ſeat of the late amiable 
Mr. Allen. The cavern, from whence the ſtone 
is taken, is nearly three hundred yards long, 
and is wrought out into various ſpacious and 
lofty apartments, regularly ſupported by ftrong 
pillars, left for that purpoſe, The whole has a 
grand effect. | | 

After dining at Old Down, a fingle houſe, in 
a bleak ſituation, they croſſed the extenſive 
range of Mendip Hills, Theſe run in a confuſed 
manner, but moſtly from eaſt to welt. The ſoil 
is generally barren, or, at beſt, produces only 
heath and fern; but the minerals below amply. 
compenſate for this poverty of vegetation. The 
lead fonnd here is ſaid to be harder than that 
of other countries, and is moſtly converted into 
ſhot and bullets. On the weſtern ſide of theſe 
hills is found abundance of lapis calaminaris, 
which, when calcined and cemented with cop- 
per, makes braſs. Before the reign of Elizabeth, 
this mineral was held in very little eſtimation, 
and ſhips for foreign parts ſailed with it-for bal- 

22 laſt. 
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la. Its value, however, is now aſcertained, 
and it is applied to more beneficial purpoſts, 
They now approached the ancient eity of Wells; 
fituated at the foot of the Mendip Hills, in a 
ſtony, ſpringy ſoil, from whence it receives its 
appellation. The moſt famous and remarkable 


firuQures hete are the cathedral and the biſhop's I 


palace. The weſtern front of the former has 
long been admired, for its complete diſplay of 
Gothic imagery. The titles of Bath and Wells 
were united in the reign of King Stephen. Be- 
fore that period; indeed, Wells was the epiſco- 
pal ſeat; but a diſpute ariſing between the two 
cities about election and re ſidence, it was then 
ſeitled by a union. ; 


In the morning, went about three miles of bad | 


road, to ſee the celebrated cavern, called Okey 


Hole, ore of the greateti curioſities in the iſland; 


and which our author thinks is as well worthy of 
a traveller's notice as that of Caſtleton, in Derby- 
ſhire *. About five miles north-weſt of this, 


near the ſmall town of Chedder, are large cliffs, 


and a fiupendous chaſm, as if fplit aſunder by 


ſome violent convulſion of nature; arid near the 
| entrance is a remarkable ſpring of water, ſo large 


and rapid, that it turns a mill within a few yards 
of its ſource, 

Returning to Wells, they purſued their courſe 
to Giattonbury, along a pleaſant champaign, pafl- 
ing over Kaſt Sedgemore, a green marſh of vaſt 
extent. They now aſcended the hill, and came 
upon Glaſtonbury, fituated on the other hide; 
with the vaſt Torr hanging almoſt over it, on 


For farther particulars of Wells an! Qkcy Hole, ſec Su- 
livan's Tour, | ' 
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whoſe ſummit · is a tower, which is ſeen at a great 
diſtance from the ſea. 
The venerable .remains of the abbey at this 


place till evince the former magnificence of the 


ſtructure; but nothing belonging to it is perfect, 
except the kitchen, an octagon, with its roof ter- 
minating in a point. Mr. Shaw, in common with 
other travellers, laments that ſo little care is taken 
to preſerve the ruius from farther dilapidation. 
The property of the place is now veſted in the 
Earl bf Eiſex. 

In the adjacent orchard they were delighted to 
ſee the vaſt abundance of apples, which loaded 
the trees. Here too ftands the trunk of the fa- 
mous hawthorn, which, in more ſuperttitious 
times, was believed to blow at Chriſtmas. The 
fact is, it flowers twice a year, and is of a variety 
not common in this country. 

Aſcending the bill beyond, they rode along a 
fine terrace, commanding ſome charming land- 
ſcapes, among the reſt, the verdant plains of 
Sedgemore, containing about twenty-two thou- 
ſand acres of land, which might eaſily be brought 
into cultivation. There are the ſtrongeſt 
proofs,” obſerves Mr. Shaw, that the ſea was 
once in full poſſeſſion of theſe moors.” It was in 
them the Cangi took refuge from the Romans; 
and in thofe parts the Britons made their laſt ef- 
forts againſt the Saxons. To theſe places of re- 
fuge the Saxons, in their turn, alſo fled, when 
the fury of the Danes bad converted the greateſt 
part of the kingdom into a deſert. At the con- 
flux of the Thone and the Parret ſtands the Iſland 
of Athelney, famous in hiſtory for bei''g the ſpot 
Where Alfred found an aſylum from thoſe barba- 

a - rians, 
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rians, which place was then inaccetfible, by ſland- 
ing pools and inundations. 

Deſcending into the flat, ſoon reached the an- 
cient town and port of Bridgewater, a populous 
and buſy place. ſituated on the river Parret. This 
towh was regularly fortified in the civil wars, 
and ſultained ſeveral fieges. It had the honour 
of giving birth to the illuſtrious Admiral Blake, I 
the chief glory of the Engliſh maritime power un- 
der the Commonwealth. In the church is a fine I 
altar piece of our Saviour taken from the Croſs, 
by Guido, which coſt 700l. a preſcut from oue of 
the Pawiett family, 75 

Made a digreſſion from the great road to En- 
more Caſtle, the noble feat of Lord Egmont; 
built in the ancient ſiyle of a baronial rendence, 
with a fols and drawbridge. The hall is a well- 
adapted rocm, adorned with family buſts and 
coats of arms. A curious geometrie ſtaircaſe con- 
ducts io the upper apartments, ſome of which Wl 
are very ſpacious, and profuſely decorated with I 
paintings. : 

From hence they croſſed into the Taunton 
road, paſting a pleaſant ſrat and park belonging 
to Lady Tynte, who keeps a fine aviary « The 
farms and ſmyll cottages in this vicinity are ſur- 
roumded with orchards, filed with delicious fruit. 

Reach North Petherton, a village ornamented 
with a fine Gothic tower, ſo frequent in the weſt; 
and after a tranſient view of ' ſome gentlemen's 
ſeats, arrive at Taunton. | 

This is a large and opulent town, built on the 
river Tone, and environed by that rich track of 
land, commonly called Taunton Dran. The 
marker place is remaikably ſpacicus and neat. 

Here are wa parith churches, onc with a very 


beautiful 
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beautiful Gothic tower. The woollen manufac- 
ture is {til} carried on here; but is in a leſs flou- 
riſhing ſtate than in former times, when Taun- 

| ton was reputed “ one of the eyes of this cotin- 
) try.” The caſtle was once of great ſtrength, and 
; was an object of great contention during the civil 
| wars. The townſmen taking a very active part 
in favour of the parliament, Charles II at the re- 
ſtoration, demoliſhed the caſtle, and took away 
the charter of incorporation, Which was not re- 
ſtored till ſeventeen years afterwards. The elec- 
tors for this borongh are all pot-wabblers, ſo that 
fires are frequently lighted in the ſtreets, on the 
eve of an election, to give publicity to the right 
the voters bave to exerciſe their franchiſe. : 

In the evening proceeded to Wellington, a 
pour market-town, chiefly diſtinguiſhed for hav- 
ing been the reſidence and place of ſepulture of 
Lord Chief hav Popham. | 

Early next nforning, under a very favourable 
{ky and bright ſunthine, they reached Colump- 
ton, a tolerable town, where the woollen manu- 
facture is Carried on to a conſiderable extent. The 
ſoil in this track is various: on the hills, which 
13 it is barren; in the lower grounds, fruit- 

ut, 

From hence to Exeter, they traverſed much 
hilly ground, and enjoyed many pictureſque views 
; of the country, particularly trom the ſummit of 
Stoke Hill, which affords a glorious, circular 

proſpect, the ground gradually falling, every way, 


e from this centre, into a deep and beautiful vale, 
f enriched with various ſeats, villages, and the fair 
e city of Exeter, the vaſt circumference rifing again 
t. into a noble range of verdant mountains, crown» 
y ed with ſea-mark towers. ; 
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The common traffic and buſineſs of this'coun- 
ty are done by horſes, with panniers and crooks, 
The former are well known, but the latter ſeem 
to be peculiar to the weſt. They are ſimply four 
bent, heavy ſticks, in the ſhape of panniers, but 
the ends project over the rider's head. In theſe 
awkward vehicles they carry large loads of hay, 
or garden vegetables. The country people fre- 
quently ride in a prodigious large boot of wood 
and leather, you: inſfead of a ſtirrup, to the 
horſe's fide, which they call gambades *. 
Exeter, the capital of this county, is a very an- 
cient city, built on a gradualdeſcent, on the eaft 
fide of the river Ex. It was the Iſa Danmonio- 
rum of the Itinerary; and the Pen-Cacr of the 
Britons. During the lapſe of many centuries, it 
has undergone numerous revolutions, which eur 
limits will not permit us to record. 


On the higheſt part of the hill, on which this 


city is built, and on the north eaſt extremity, 
ftand the remains of Rougemont Caſtile, ſo called 


from the redneſs of the foil. It was built before 


the conqueſt, and held out ſome time againſt the 
Norman invader. Its terrace and walls afford a 
delightful proſpe& of the city and circumjacent 
country. | - 

The ſtreets and buildings, in general, wear 
the venerable aſpect of antiquity. The principal 


ſtreet is very long and ſpacious, terminated on 


the weſt by an elegant bridge over the river. In 
the eaſtern part ſtands the cathedral, originally a 
monaſtery, founded by King Athelſtan for Bene- 


Our author very properly makes a query, if Bunbury did 
not take the idea of his burteſque horſe mauſhip of Geoffrey 
Gambado, from this circug:.ftance. 
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dictine, monks, and converted into an epiſcopal 
ſee by Edward the Confeſſor. Various were the 
additions made to the pile for nearly four hun- 
dred years; yet our touriſt obſerves, © the uni- 
formity is ſo congruous, as to appear like the 
workmanſhip of one architect.“ The external 
appearance, however, is heavy and unpleaſant 
the interior 1s in every reſpe& magnificent and 
attractive. The whole length, including the li- 
brary beyond the altar, is three handred and 
ninety feet, the breadth ſeventy, and the tranſept 
a hundred and thirty-five. The whole has uns 
dergone recent and judicious repairs. The weſt 


window is finely adorned with painted glaſs, by 
the celebrated Mr. Picket of York. The ſcreen 


diſplays much fancy and magnificence. The 


throne is of curious workmanſhip, and the carv- 
ings of the canopy are fixty feet high. Several 
perſons of note lie here under ſplendid tombs. 
The only other public building we ſhall men- 
tion, is the Devon and Exeter Hoſpital, ſtanding 
at a ſmall diſtance to the eaſtward of the city. It 
was fonnded by Dr. Alured Clarke, dean of this 
church, in 1740, and is a moſt benevolent and 
uſeful inſtitution, 

The woollen bufineſs, though leſs flouriſhing 
than formerly, (ill employs a great number of 
hands in the environs. Dyehouſes and drying- 
frames cover the banks of the river. 

Leaving Exeter, they aſcend the immenſe hill 
of Halldown, and, half way up, had a charming 
view of Halldown Houſe, the elegant ſeat of Sir 
Robert Palke, bart. built after the manner of 


Buckivgham Houſe, and well ſurrounded with 
plantations, 


Gainiog 
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Gaining the barren, flinty ſummit of the moun- 
tain, they had one of the nobleſt and moſt exten- 
five landſcapes which this kingdom affords, in- 
cluding objects too numerous to particularize, 
but which well repaid them for the labour of the 
aſcent. Evening cloſing in, they haftened to the 
town of Chudleigh, in the immediate vicinity of 
which ſtands Ugbrook, a ſeat of the Cliffords. 

Early next morning, they proceeded to Afh- 
burton, one of the four ftannary towns of the 
county. It is a neat, well-built place, of one 
fireet, with a large, handſome church, and claims 
the privilege of a borough by preſcription. 

Arrive at Ivy Bridge, in their way to Plymouth; 
but the weather was too unfavourable to allow 
them to examine the beauties of this romantic 
place. They now approached Plymouth, in the 
vicinity of which are ſome 3 ſeats, particu- 
larly Mount Edgecumb and Saltram. 

Plymouth is fituated between two large inlets, 
formed by the union of the Plym and the Tamar, 
with the Channel, which conſtitute a noble bay, 
for ſhips of the largeſt burden. | 

The i inlet of the ſea, which runs up many miles 
to the Tamar, is called Hamoaze, and «divides 
Devon from Cornwall. The other, which re- 
cei ves the Plym, is called Catwater, a harbour 
principally devoted to trading veſſels, | 

The docks at Plymouth were begun in the 
reign of King William, -and are now brought to 
the higheſt perfection. The fort was built by 
Charles II. The ftreets and buildings of the Old 
Town are narrow and eee ; but there are 
two handſome churches, 

After a curſory ſurvey of Plymouth they ſet 
out for Mount Edgecumb, the noble ſeat wy the 


earl 
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earl of the ſame title, ſituated on the oppofite 
fide of Hamo:ze, proceeding through Stonehouſe, 
a populous place, to the Dock, which ſurpriſed 
them with a diſplay of ſpacious ſtreets, interſect- 
ing each other at right angles, in an elegant ſtyle. 

Quitting their carriage, they croſſed the paſ- 
ſage, which is three quarters of a mile over; and 
ringing a bell, a perſon attended to ſhew the 
charming refidence of Lord Mount Edgecumb, 

A gradual aſcent up a lawn brought them to 
the manſion, an ancient Gothic ſtructure, with 
three fronts : the eaſt looking full on the Sound: 
The internal improvements, then in hand, pre- 
vented them from viewing the pictures and apart- 
ments, which are correſpondent to the magnifi- 
cence of the ſituation; but they found enough to 
gratify curiofity, and to delight-the eye in the 
plea ſure- grounds and plantations. 

They now proceeded along a terrace, lately gra- 
velled, which commands a fine view of the har- 
bour, and many other capital ſcenes; among the 
reſt, Lord Borringdon's charming reſidence at 
Saltram, emboſomed in woods, and backed by 
the Devon - Hills. | 
+ South-eaſt, in the Sound, at a ſmall diflance 
from the ſhore, riſes a high crag, called Mew- 
ſtone, to which, ſome years ago, a poor fellow 
was tranſported for ſeven years, and quietly re- 
mained here doring that period, without ſetting 
his foot on other land. 

After being hid in foliage, they reached the 
large terrace beyond the park, when the wa- 
tery expanſe burſt on their view in all its majeſty; 
and, with a glaſs, they could plainly diſcern the 
Eddyftone Light Houſe, four Jeagues diſtant, 
where the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley, the r 
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te&, loſt his life, in a terrible hurricane, Na- 
vember 27, 1703, and the whole fabric, fince 
rebuilt by Mr: Smeaton, was plunged into the ſea, 

From this terrace they deſcended through ſer- 
pentine bowers of evergreens, to what is called 
Lady Damer's Garden ; and again mounting the 
hill, by ſimilar zig-zags, to the terrace, enjoyed 
a fine view of Cawſand Bay and the vicinity. 
Winding round, they next came to the Gothic 
\ alcove, with its appropriate ſcenery. 

Entering the deer park, on the ſummit of the 
hill, they ſaw a lofty pariſh-church, trom the 
tower of which ſignals are hoiſted, as it com- 
mands an immenſe circular proſpect. 

Deſcending the common walk te the houſe, 
they reached the white alcove, ſo placed as to em- 
brace new and charming proſpects, and craſſiug 
the gounds in the front of the manfion, ſoon 
reached a battery of twenty-two guns, for the 
Purpoſe of ſalutes. 

Laſt of all, they viſited the Orangery, a capital 
building, where the fruit ripens in almoſt equal 
perfection with that in more ſouthern climates. 
Leaving thoſe enchanting ſcenes, they refretſh- 
ed themſelves at the paſſage-houſe, called Cre- 
mil, and returned acroſs, to examine the docks, 
which it is difficult to obtain permiſſion to do, 
without ſome introduction. The whole ſpace 
contains about ſeyenty acres, in Which are houſes 
for the proper officers, and every convenience 
for building and equipping ſhips of the firſt 
magnitude. | 

Having viſited the moſt ſtriking features of 
this place, they determined to proceed about forty 
_ miles into Cornwall, to gain ſome knowledge of 
its valuaple mines, 5 by 


By Lefkeard, is the beſt and eaſi eſt road to St. 
Anitle and Truro ; but in order to enjoy as much 
as poſſible of the marine proſpects, they again 
croſſed the paſſage at Dock, and leaving Mount 
Edgecumb on the left, patſed on the ſands to 
Milbrook, where they ſaw-the king's brewery ; 
and then. aſcended through ſteep and rough 
roads to Crattthole, a mean village. The farmers 
here were buſy manuring their land with a pe- 
culiar kind of ſand, drawn moſtly by bullocks, 
which they coax along by an unpleaſant mono- 
tony of language; © a cuttom,” ſays Mr. Shaw," 
that ſeems more efficacious than the more violent 
perſuaſion of blows and whips.” 

Their object was now to reach Loo, without 
loſing hehe of the ſea. With a carriage, it was 
Ad "almoſt impracticable; however, they 
ſet out, and during the narrow zig-zag deſcent, 
the few inhabitants they paſſed gazed on their 
vehicle as a kind of rarce-ſhow, from being ſa 
little accuſtomed to ſee one on this perilous road. 

After much ftatigne, they deſcended in ſafety, 
and proceeded to the Bay of White Sand. From 
hence the road was ſo narrow and difticult, that 
they deviated a little to the right, and ſoon came 
to Eaſt Loo, a ſmall town, ſeparated only by the 
river of that name from Weſt Loo. The ſcene 


here is truly pictureſque. Oppoſite the mouth 


of the river is a ſmall iſland, on which lives the 
man who had formerly been baniſhed to Mews 
ſtone, and who, by his diligence, gains a com- 


fortable ſubſiſtence. At the proper ſeaſon of 


the year, it is a grand reſort for ſea- fowl, for 
the purpoſe of incubation. 


| After dinner, they croſſed a bridge of thirteey | 


arches, and paſſed through Weſt Lop, jp their 
Vor. IV. 238 Way 
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way to Loſtwithiel ; but the road became fo in- 
tricate, and the evening ſo dark and rainy, that 
they were glad to hire a guide with a lanthorn. | 
The wind blew hard, and before they reached 

the place, extinguiſhed their only light ; how- 
ever, after being five hours in travelling eleven 
miles, they ſafely reached Loſtwithiel. 

When they arrived at the hotel, as the inns 
in this country are generally denominated, all 
was mirth and gladneſs, as it was the night of 
the election of the mayor, 

In the morning of October 1, they proceeded 
eight miles farther to St. Auftle, over a ſmooth but 


hilly road, and began to find themſelves within 
the preciucts of the mines. 


St. Auſtle is a pleaſant, little, town on the weſt 
fide of a hill, about two miles from the ſhore: 


The fireets and buildings were ſuperior to any 
thing they had lately ſeen; 


“ This happy ſpot,” remarks Mr. Shaw, 7 
bleft by a peculiar favour, with all the comforts 
and riches of life, without feeling the incon- 
veniences and troubleſome broils of a borough ; 
and from being the capital of thoſe ineſtimable 
mines, ſo peculiar to this county, may juſtly be 
called the Peru of Great Britain.” 

About two miles ſouth-weſt of this place, 
begin the mines, confiſting of three principal 
works; the largeſt, which they now viſited, is 
called Polgonth, and belongs to the Earl of Arun- 
del. Without the inconvenience of deſcending 
one hundred and fourteen fathoms, they ſaw 
every proceſs on the ſurface, Whems and en- 
gines perform their operations here on a large 
ſcale ; and the mines are kept dry by Bolton's 
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fire engines. One of them eyacuates a hogſhead 
10 a minute, | 


In undermining and propping the pits, great 
art and ingenuity are uſed, and every fix hours 
there 1s a relief of men. The ore is brought up 


in various ſizes and mixture; which they pound, 


waſh, and then ſeparate the mundic by fire; this 


_ inflexible ſubſtance evaporating in poiſonous 


ſmoke. 


After dinner, at St. Auſtle, they walked a ſhort 


way, to inſpe& the ſmelting-houſes of Meſſrs. Fox 
and Co. which are exceſſirely curious, particu- 


larly the blowing-houſe, for making what, is 


called grain tin, which can only be obtained from 
the pureſt ore, called ſhoad, moſtly collected on 
the ſurface, or among the ſands, by ſtream works. 
This valuable proceſs is about one hundred and 
fifty years old, and is entirely confined to this 
place and its immediate vicinity. 'The grain tin 
is produced from the ſtrongeſt heat of charcoal; 
whereas the other, called lode, is ſmelted and 
ſeparated from its alloy by common ſea- coal. 
The flux is greatly improved, by adding iron to 
its ore, and is then Jaded into ſtone troughs, 
containing about three hundred pounds weight of 
metal, called labs or blocks. A block of com- 
mon tin is worth 121. the other will fetch 141. 


The profits of theſe mines are thus divided: 
The proprietor has a fifteenth of the net pro- 


duce, the bounderer the ſame, and the Prince 
of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, receives 48. per 
cwt. amounting to upwards of . 10,0001. per an- 
num. The whole produce of the country is about 
ten thouſand blocks annually, to the value of 
nearly 200,0001. Each, miner undertakes what 
ſhare of the work he pleaſes ; but the produce 
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of his labour is a mere lottery. They may earn 
201. per month, per week, per diy, or even not 
twenty farthings. Some, therefore, make ataple 
fortunes ; others fink into the loweſt abyſs of 
poverty. | 

The ſample tryer examines the fpecimens 
brought to market, and fixes the price, accord- 
ing to the purity of the metal, with the utmoſt 
precifion, Tin grains will yield five parts in 
eight of metal, whereas tin ſtones, or ore, will 


produce only one in thirty, or even in double or 


quadruple that number. a 
Through the ſample tryer's hands all the 


weekly payments paſs, at the rate of nearly 
1400l. a week. 


From an intelligent miner at this place, they 


obtained very accurate information reſpeRing the 


copper mines in the neighbourhood of Truro; 
which time would not permit them to viſit, The 
8 are, Huel Buſy, Powldice, and Huel 

irgin conſolidated; and Ale Cakes and Powls 
dorey alſo united. The expences of thoſe mines 
are about 47001. a month; and the higheſt 
pollible returns 10,0001. Since the diſcovery of 
the rich Paris mountain mines, the flouriſhing 
condition of the Corniſh copper works has been 
much depreſſed. 


The principal copper, lead, and tin mines, in 


Cornwall and Devonſhire, all direct their courſes 


fram the north-eaſt to the eaſt points, parallel to 
each other, dipping to the north or ſouth, ac- 
cording to the ificlination of the hill in which 


. they are found. The ſame, we are told, is ob- 


ſerved in other mines in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, except that belonging to the Duke of 


F Devonſhire, at EQon Hill in Staffordſhire, which, 


contrary 
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contrary to all, hitherto known in the univerſe, 
ſinks perpendicularly down, widening at the 
bottom, in the form of a bell, 

It is computed that there are not fewer than 
forty thouſand miners daily under ground in the 


tin mines of Cornwall; yet thoſe people, amidſt ' 


darkneſs and confinement, ſeem as happy as 
others who poſſeſs a wider range of action. 
Throughout the whole. world, it is probable, 
millions of ſouls are doomed to this kind of ſub- 
terraneous employment, and- many live and die 


without ever ſeeing the light of the ſun. This 


reflection to us is a melanchely one; yet we muſt 
not eſtimate the enjoyment or the miſery of 
others by our own feelings. 

The five coinage tox ns, or ſtannary courts, are 
Leſkeard, Loſtwithiel, Truro, Helſton, and Pen- 
zapce, to one of which all tin muſt be carried, 
to be weighed, coined, and pay the impoſt to the 
Duke of Cornwall. The courts are held before 
the lord warden and his ſubſlitutes, and here the 
miners can only ſue and be ſued. St. Auſtle, 
though not an ancient ſtannary town, has now 
more buſineſs than all the reſt ; and a court is 
held here every fix weeks. | 

Before courts were inftituted for ſettling dif- 
ferences and diſputes, the whole was a ſcene of 
confuſion and bloodſhed between the proprietors 
of the land and the miners, Now each knows 
his reſpeRive rights, or if they are queſtioned, 
the means of appeal are at hand. | 

« All ranks in this county,” ſays Mr. Shaw, 
are very ſociable, generous, and kind to each 
other; and as they have little intercourſe with 
the reſt of the iſland, accqyding to the proverb, 
Ail Corniſh gentlemen are conſins,” It is the ſame 
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with the Welch, between whom and the Corniſh 
there is a great conformity of manners and cuſ- 
toms. * I was greatly pleaſed,” continues our 
author, © to ſee the reſpeR and veneratiòn which 
the lower claſs baye for the gentlemen round 
them, from whoſe aſſiſtance and protection they 
ſeem to derive a great ſhare of happineſs.” 
Beſides the various other forts of ſtones, ſpars, 
&c. with which this county abounds, there is 
a curious one, called the Warming Stone, fre- 
quently found here, which, once heated, will 
continue warm for eight or ten hours. The 
ſwimming Gone is alſo peculiar to this track. It 
is compoſed of reQilinearlamina, as thin as paper, 
interſeQing each other in all directions, and leav- 
ing unequal cavities between them, which ſtruc - 
ture renders it ſo cellular, as to ſwim on water. 
The. 4ſbeſtos, or amianthus, of which the an- 
cients made incombuſtible linen, is alſo a native 
of Cornwall. „ | 
, Returned to Loſtwithiel, the Uzeila of Ptolemy. 
It is a ſmall town, in a valley, waſhed by the 
river Foway ; but ſuppoſed to have been former- 
ly of conſiderable extent; and indeed veſtiges of 
this are frequently diſcovered in digging. _ 
Here the Earl of Eſſex, who commanded the 
parliament army, was ſo hemmed in by the king's 
'forces, that his men were almoſt ſtarved ; and 
himſelf, with a few others, eſcaped by water to 
Fowey, and afterwards to Plymouth. In this 
ſiege, the fine ſteeple of the church was much 
damaged. | 
I be Fowey, which was formerly navigable to 
this town, produces abundance of fiſh ; among 
other ſpecies, ſome excellent trout and ſalmon. 
Like the reſt of the rivers in this peninſula, ys 
COulic 
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eourſe is very ſhort; but at the town of Fowey, 
fix miles below, it is large enough to form a 
eapacious harbour. Pen 

Returning eaſtward again, towards Leſkeard, 
they made a deviation from the road, to view 
Raiſtarmal Caſtle, the ancient reſidence of the 
Dukes of Cornwall, fituated on a large emigence 
behind Mr. Gregor's pleaſant houſe and planta- 
tons. Its baſe court only preſents a few ruins : 
the inner court, founded on an intrenched rock, 
was round, and extremely ſtrong. 

Re-entering the turnpike-road, on a wild, ex- 
tenſive heath, no pfeafing object attracted the 
eye, except a lofty pyramid on their right, be- 
longing to Lord Camelford, at Boconnock ; while 
to their left, the hills reared their beads in al- 
pine nakedueſs. , | 

Approaching Leſkeard, they aſcended a vaſt 
hill, through Lady Park, the property of Lord 
Elliott, whoſe reſidence is at St. German's, about 
fix miles eaſtward. 

Letkeard is a large borough town, fituated on 
two hills. It has a fine old church, near which 
formerly ſtood a ſtrong caſtle, now totally de- 
moliſhed. This place was once an epiſcopal ſee. 

Being one of the great annual fairs, the ſtreets 
were.chiefly crowded with ſheep and oxen. 'The 
intereſt of this borough is veſted in Lord Elliott, 

From hence they paſſed over a hilly country, 
interſperſed with rich valleys, and ſoon reach 
Kellington, a very ancient borough, with fome 
tolerable buildings. Here they found the choice 
ef a new mayor joy fully exprefied by ringing and 
fettivity, : 

In he evening proceeded over extenfive heath 
to Taviſtack, crolling the Lamar, by an excellent 
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bridge of fix arches. About three miles below, 
at Beeralſtone, are fome rich lead and filver 
mines; and this is no doubt the place where, in 
the reign of Edward I. near fixteen handred. 
weight of filver was obtain in the courſe of three 
years. For a long time they lay dormant; but 
have lately produced three or four plates of filver 
per month. 

Taviſtock is lonely ſituated, on the river Tave, 
on a ſandy ſoil, not deſtitute of cultivation or 
fertility. It is a pretty large place, conſiding of 
ſeveral tolerable ſtreets, with a ſpacious old church, 
which has the fingular appearance of the. naves 
of three common churches united. 

This town, in former times, derived much 
ſplendor from its abbey, founded by Ordulph, 
ſon of Ordgar, earl of Devon, in the reign of 
Edgar, about 961. This Ordulph, we are told 
by Malmeibury, was a man of ſuch a gigantic 
ſtature, that he could ttride over a river ten feet 
wide, and of ſuch amazing ſtrength, that bs 
could break bars of iron, 

Of the abbey, founded by him, little now re- 
mains, ſave a few unconneQed walls. On the 
diffolution, the ſite of the monaſtery, with the 


= borough, and the gdvowſon of the church, were 


given by Henry VIII. to Ruſſel, afterwards ere- 
ated Earl of Bedford, and in his deſcendants they 
full remain vefted. The borough is governed by 
a portrieve, annually choſen by the freeholders at 
the lord's court. 

Inſtead of taking the direct road to Exeter, 
over Dartmore Forett, by Moreton, they made'a 
digreſſion, in order to viſit Lydford waterfal. In 
their way paſs over an exten ve down, with fine 


proſpects on their left, and Dartmore on their 
right. 
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right. This track, which gives rife to the River 
Dart, is a mountainous forett made by King John, 
and was formerly noted for its tin mines. It is 
about twenty miles long, and fourteen broad, 
attarding paſture for many thouſands of ſheep 
and cattle. ; 
When the tin mines were in a flouriſhing ſtate, 
the miners were obliged, by charter, to atlſemble 


their court on a noted hill, in the foreſt, called 


Crokern Torr, In this deſolate ſpot, without 
thelter, refrethment, or even a ſeat, except a 
moor ſtone, they ſometimes met to the number 
of two hundred or more; but immediately after 
were adjourned by their ſteward, to one of the 
fannary towns, where the price of metal was 
maxed, and all differences adjuſted. 1 

A few miles farther, they paſs an immenſo 
rack, on the ſummit of which ſtands Brent Torr 
Church, a noted fea mark, though twenty miles 
trom the coaſt, At the foot of the next deſcent, 
approach the vicinity of the waterfal, which 
they viewed with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

This remarkable cataract, is formed by a ſmall 


fiream running into the river Lyd, over a ro- 
mautie rock, ſweetly clothed with wood. Wind- 


iog about half way down this crag, you are 
preſented with a continued, filvery chain of wa- 
ter, for two hundred feet, neither too perpendi- 
cular ta be one confuſed heap, nor too much di- 
vided to be too ungraceful. Towards the bot- 
tam, the rock projects fo favourably, as to imi- 
tate the eſſect of a real fountain, while the water 
falls ſoftly in a filver ſhower. Deſcending be- 
low, the upward view-is moſt enchanting. The 
late rains had given it the greateſt degree of 
perfeQian, and being almoſt unique in this * 
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of the iſland, it appeared to our touriſt more 
ſtriking than any waterfal he had ſeen in the 
north. 

_ + Lydford, now reduced to a ſmall village, was 
formerly a town of note, and ſent burgeſſes to 
* The ruins of its caſtle are ſtill vi- 

ble. 1 

Approaching Oakebampton, they had ſome 
forett ſcenery, chiefly the ſylvan remains of the 
old park, where once the Earls of Devonſhire 
had a noble caſtle, now in ruins, and long, fince 
alienated, Part of the keep, and ſome fragments 
of the bigh walls remain, to atteſt the former ſo- 
lidity and ſtrength of this pile. 

Oakehampton is an ancient borough, ſtanding 
in a vale, waſhed by the river Oke, at the diſ- 
tance of a mile from the pariſh church, which is 
charmingly, but inconveniently, ſituated on a hill 
ami dſt a thick grove, Here is a ſmall cloth ma- 
nufacture, which was once very conſiderable. 

After dinner, they were ſerved with the uſual 
deſſert in this country, of tarts and clotted cream; 
« a compoſition,” ſays Mr. Shaw, to me more 
pleafing than any thing I had ever taſted.” This 
_ effence of milk is formed by ſcalding the whole, 
as it comes from the cow, and letting it ſtand 
about a day. The top is then ſkimmed off, 
which makes the clotted cream. | ; 

In the evening proceeded to Crockern Well, the 
half-way houſe to Exeter, and after a night's re- 
poſe, by the aſſiſtance of an additional poſt-horſe, 
they overcame the difficulties of the hills, and 
moved expeditionſly through delightful ſcenery, 
ys fair city which they bad only left a week 

ore. 5 | 
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« Tt occurs to me,” ſays our touriſt, “to 
mention an idea of grandeur and opulence, not 
to be found elſewhere in Great Britain, if on the 
whole face of the globe—that by a more rapid 
abbreviation of this weſtern tour, a perſon might 
ſleep twelve nights at twelve different cities, viz. 
London, Oxford, Wincheſter, Hereford, Glou- 
ceſter, Briſtol, Bath, Wells, Exeter, Saliſbury, 
Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter. This idea,” con- 
tinues he, “ is ſtill more enlarged, when we con- 
fider the ſuperiority of out Engliſh roads, and 
every accommodation to facilitate travelling. 
When we hear of the comparative difficulties our 
forefathers had to ſtruggle with, even within the 
laft balf century, we are aſtoniſhed at the dif- 
ference. What was then deemed a journey of 
ſome days, and not to be attempted without the 
utmoſt precaution and deliberative, is now aAC- 
compliſhed with the greateſt eaſe, in a few 


hours.” ; 
In order to complete the remainder of their 


tour, much reſembling, in its outlines, the figure 
1 eight; they now direct their courſe ſouth-eaſt, 

owards 8 The roads became more 
level, and the bounding incloſures, of arable and 
paſture, glowed with fertility, while the happy 
ſeedſman, ſcattering round his ſhowers of grain, 
_—_ the ſmiling ſeaſon with the yoice of me- 
lod 

Tt bus they journied, till they came to the brow 
of a hill, within fix miles of Honiton, when one 
of the ſweeteſt ſcenes of cultivation they had ever 
beheld, burſt on their fight. This beanteous 
vale may be ſtyled the Garden of Devon. In it 
ſtands Eſcott, the ſeat of Sir George Young, a 


fine old pile, moſt delightfully ſituated. | 
| A little 
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A little farther, the river Otter meanders, in 
the moſt pictureſque ſtyle, between its banks, 


ſtudded with cots, which compoſe the village of 
Veniton, famous for a battle fought againit the 


Corniſh rebels, in the reigh of Edward VI. 


Honiton is a neat, borough town, fituated on 
the Otter, in a charming country. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and is governed by a 
portrieve, annually choſen at the court of the 
lord of the manor. In conſequence of a dreadful 
fire, in 1747, which burat down the greateſt 
part of the old houſes, this town now wears a 
pleaſing, modern aſpect. The principal fireet haz 
a clear ſtream running through itz with a ſquare 
dipping place oppolite to each door. 

The firſt manufacture of ſerges was intro» 
duced into Devonſhire, at this town; but at pre- 
ſent the inhabitants are chiefly employed i in lacs 
making. It may be worthy of remark, that the 
market was held here before the reign of King 
John on Sundays; but was changed by his direc- 
tions to Saturdays. 

Reached * at night, a confiderable 
market-town, ſituated on the river Axe, from 


which, and a minſter, ereQed by King Athel- 
Nan, it derives it name. The eee ei of 


this place is chiefly carpets, which are in high 
eſtimation, and by ſome reputed ſuperior to thole' 
fabricated at Wilton. The loweſt price is 138. 


| 22 fard, and from thence their value may be 


eaſed, according to the fineneſs, to almoſt 


any ſum. » 


Leaving this town, they ſoon entered Dorſet - 
ſhire, and the ſtratum changes to ſand and flint. 


For ſeveral miles, travel on a noble terrace, 
EY ' commanding 
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commanding the ſea and Portland Ifland, with 
various other ſtriking or pictureſque objects. 

| They now came oppolite to. Lyme Regis, a 
borough town, governed by a mayor .and bur- 
geſſes, with a pier and harbour, of fingular in- 
genuity. Having neither creek nor bay to form 
a port, the inhabitants, with great coſt and la- 
bour, conſtructed a maſſy pile of building, com- 


poſed of vaſt rocks waſhed-up from the ſea. The 


principal mound extends ſome diftance into the 
main tea, and is ſo wide as io admit of various 
buildings and wayehouſes, with a ſtreet for care 
riages, Oppoſite to this is a fimilar pile, which 
crolſes the end of the firſt, and then forms a pa- 
rallel to if. Ships enter by the point of the tyſt 
wall, while the ſecond, breaking the violence 
of the ſea, they paſs into the baſon, and ride 
with as much ſecurity as if in a wet dock. This 
curious work is called a Cobb, and is firm enough 
to carry any number of guns. 


At this place the unfortunate Duke of Mon? 


mouth landed June 11, 1685. So popular was 
his name, that the imprudence of his emerpriſe 
did not at firſt appear. He found numbers flock to 
his ſtandard; but on Sedgmoor, near Bridgewater, 


* 
a, 


all his hopes were blaſted. His troops, after a 


gallant combat of three hours, were forced to fly; 
and ſoon after he loſt his head on the ſcaffold. 
They now deſcended to the agreeable village 
of Charmouth, cloſe to the tea, where the pi- 
ratical Danes beat the Engliſh in two engage- 


ments: the firſt time in 831, the ſecond in 839. 


Here the children ran after them, offering prawns 
and other marine productions for ſale. Viſited 


the curious folk] collection of a labourer, of the 
Vor. IV. ED Bb hg name 
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name of Lloyd, who has accumulated many rare 
articles, and ſells them on moderate terms. 

In this vicinity a remarkable phenomenon was 
obſerved in Auguſt 1751. After very hot wea- 


ther, followed by ſudden rain, the cliffs near 


Charmouth began to ſmoke, and ſoon after to 
burn with a viſible but ſubtle flame, which con- 
tinued to be the caſe at intervals for ſome weeks, 
eſpecially after rain. | | 

On examining thoſe cliffs, a great quantity of 
martial pyrites was found, with marcaſites, that 


yielded near a tenth of common ſulphur, of cor- 


nua ammonis, and other ſhells, all cruſted with 


pyritical matter. Theſe ſubſtances were inter- 


ſperſed in large maſſes through the earth, which 
conſiſted of a dark coloured loam, impregnated 


with bitumen, to the depth of forty feet. There 


was alſo found a dark-coloured ſubſtance, which 
appeared to be a martial vitriol. A gentleman 
on the ſpot, having laid about a hundred pounds 
of all theſe ſubſtances in a heap, expoſed to the 
air, and ſprinkled them daily with water; in the 
courſe of little more than a week, they grew hot, 
ſoon after caught fire, and burnt till they were 
conſumed. . 

Aſcending the hills again, they enjoyed a con- 
tinuation of the ſame beautiful ſcenery. In this 
track much flax is raiſed, and abundance of 


apples. The ſoil, though not very rich, is much 
improved by lime and other manures. 


Dine at Bridport, a very neat town, with 2 
ſpacious, principal ſtreet, about the centre of 
which ſtands an excellent modern market-houſe. 

In former times, this town was much more 


conliderable than it is at preſent. It was firſt 
| | created | 
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created into a borough by Henry III.; is governed 
by two bailiffs and a recorder, and ſends twe 
members to parliament. - , | 
| The piers and habour, which once added 
greatly to its opulence, are now gone to decay; 
nor is there any longer ſecurity for ſhips, which 
are driven by ftreſs of weather into this deep and 
perilous bay. Abnndance of hemp is cultivated 
in the environs, which the natives are very ex- 
pert in twiſting into ropes and lines of all ſizes. 
After dinner, proceed to Weymouth, over a 
country delightfully varied and highly pictur- 
eſque. In their way they paſſed Winterburn, 
Upway, and Broadway, and ſoon after Melcombe 
Regis, to Weymouth. Theſe two places are 
only ſeparated by the river Wey, and were for- 
merly diſtinct boroughs; but inceſſant variance 
exiſting between them, reſpeRing their privi- 
leges, Elizabeth formed them into one corpora- 


tion, by which union they enjoy their common 


rights, and flouriſh together. 

A wooden bridge of many arches, forms a 
communication between them; but Melcombe 
poſſeſſes neither elegance nor extent, while Wey- 
mouth is improved by all the advantages of 
good building and ſpacious fireets. | 

Being one of the moſt faſhionable marine bath- 
ing places, there are excellent lodgings and ac- 
commodations. The range of buildings, called 


Glouceſter Row, York Buildings, and the EC- 


planade, are truly elegant and deſirable, from 
their contiguity to the ſands. The bay is a 
beautiful ſemicircle of two miles, happily pro- 
tected from winds and tempeſts, by the ſurround- 


ing hills; and, in ſhort, every circumſtance con- 
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ſpires to render this the beſt and moſt convenient 
baking place in the kingdom. 

In the morning they were confined within 
doors, for ſome hours by the rain; but clearing up 
after noon, they drove to the Iſle of Portland, a 
peninſula, joined to the main land by a prodigi- 
ous beach or ridge of pebbles, parallel to which 
runs a narrow creek; which muſt be ferried over. 
Io contemplate,” foys our author, “this won- 
derful wall, it is neceſſary to ride or walk along 
its ſummit, where the extent and ſecurity of this 

, Immoveable bulwark will more fully appear.” 
Its materials, at the edge of the water, are about 
the fize of a walnut, gradually diminiſhing to 
common gravel ; yet, ſmall and inadheſive as ſuch 
ſubſtances are, they are capable of reſiſting the 
moſt violent ſtorms, and of preſerving the adja- 
cent country from inundation. x 
Ihe two caſtles, on the oppoſite ſhores, named 
Portland and Sandsfoot, were built in the reign 
of Henry VIII. but polleſs nothing now to at- 
tract notice. l 

Portland is about nine miles round, and is di- 
vided into ſeven villages, all belonging to one 
pariſh, The firſt they arrived at is called Chiſ- 
well, the next Fortune's Well, on the hill ſtands 
Ray fourth and Wakeham, to the weſt, Weſtown, 
and to the ſouth, Southwell. The population is 
computed at one thouſand ſeven hundred ſouls. 

Having procured ſaddle-horſes, they mounted 
the vaſt hill of Fortune - well, and had a perſpec- 
tive view of the whole iſland, divided into large 
incloſures by flone walls. The whole has a 
dreary aſpeR, being entirely deſtityte of wood 

and fuel. In almoſt W part of the Ga” 
EE, 1 een 
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ſcen thoſe immenſe quarries, from which our beſt 
buildings are formed. | 


Croſſing the iſland, they reached the ruins of 


the old caſtle, which muſt have been very ſtrong, 


before the invention of ordnance; yet it was 
forced and won, by Robert, earl of Glouceſter, in 
1143, in behalf of his ſiſter Maude, the empreſs. 


At this place, in 1588, the Spaniſh armada at- 
tempted to land, but was repulſed with great 
loſs, and two of the large ſhips belonging to it 


were carried into Weymouth. 


From hence is a noble view of the Race of 
Portland, ſo called from the ſtriving of two cur- 
rents, midway between this and the French coaſt. 
This agitation of the waves is ſo dangerous, that 
even in calm weather, it is unſafe to paſs it. 

The cliffs on this fide are rent in a very awful 
form, as if occaſioned by ſome convulſion of na- 
ture. From hence too, they plainly diſcerned 
Peverell Point, a vaſt heap of undermined rocks, 
at the angle of the Iſle of Purbeck. On this 
ſpot the Halſewell Eaſt Indiaman, and her un- 
fortunate crew, met with their untimely fate. 
« The wind,” obſerves Mr. Shaw, © blowing 
hard, and the waves rolling high, recalled that 
ſhocking ſcene more warmly to our imagination.” 

Retarning to the inn, their landlord ſhewed 
them a very curious relic of Saxon antiquity, 
called the Reve poll, on which ſtaff every acre of 
land in the ifland is marked, and by which the 
bailiff collects the king's dues, as lord of the ma- 


nor, at the rate of 3d. per acre. The ſum to 


be paid is diſtinguiſhed by notches of different 
fizes, from a farthing, to 10s. 7d. the bigheſt 
rent paid, | 
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On their departure, the natives flocked round 
them, offering various curioſities for ſale, ſach 
as ore, ſpar, foſſils, and a ſca-weed, called plo- 
camon, or iſis hair, not unlike coral, + 

Arriring at Weymouth to dinner, from this 
excurſion, next morning early they attended the 
bathing The machines for this purpoſe are 
pretty numerous, and bufily employed, and 
dancing_on the ſurface of the gently-agitated 
water, illumined with a rifing ſun, preſented 
one of the prettieſt moving pictures, that 1 imagi- 
nation can conceive. 

Bidding adieu to Weymouth, they aſcended 
Ridgeway Hill, from wherice there is a charming 
proſpect of the ſea, and the adjacent country. 
Be) ol this, on the right, is the. old manſion of 
— | ; and on the left, immediately behind 
the viilage of Monckton, they ſurveyed Maiden 
Caſtle, one. of the molt ancient fortifications in 
the kingdom, which, according to tradition, was 
never loſt or won. Antiquat ies conſider it as a 
ſummer ſtation of the Romans. It conſiſts of a 
treble foſs and rampart, each very deep and high, 
ſurrounding an area of nearly forty acres, to 
which there are only two places of acceſs. 

Numerous tumuli are diſperſed on the neigh- 
bouring downs, which, from time to time, have 
been opened, but nothing more than bones or a 
few coins, have been diſcovered. The proſpect 
from hence is very extenſive, and takes in ſome of 
the hills of the Ifle of Wight. 

About half a mile from Dorcheſter, cloſe on 
the right, is another curious antiquity, called 
Mambury, inclofing an acre. of ground; and 
raifed in form of a Roman ampbitheatre. 


Dorcheſter, } 
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Dorcheſter, the capital of Dorſet, is a place of 
great antiquity, the Durnovaria of Antonine, 
The Frome here makes a kind of iſland, and paſ- 
fing Wareham, afterwards empties itſelf into 
the ſea at Pool. 

This is a handſome town, and in a flouriſhing 
condition, A dreadful fire in 1631, which con- 
ſumed almoſi-the whole, except the large church 
of St. Peter, gave riſe to its preſent regularity. 
It conſiſts of three ſpacious, principal ſtreets, 
which meet in the centre, contains three churches, 
a good market-place, and a town-hall, and is 
under the government of a mayor, bailiffs, and 
burgeſſes. It had anciently a caſtle, out of the 
rains of which, and on the ſame ſite, the Grey 
Friars afterwards built their convent. 

The walks, that circumſcribe nearly two» 
thirds of the town, are very pleaſant, and the 
circumjacent country is fertile and champaign, 
It iscomputed, that fix or ſeven hundred thouſand 
theep are fed within a circle of fix miles, and the 


quantity of corn produced here is proportionable. 


Paſſing through the eaftern ſtreet, which leads 
to Blandtord, a handſome, new gaol, on the plan 
of Howard, preſents itſelf. The road in this di- 


rection, which was formerly very bad and ſubject 


to floods, is now made perfectly ſafe and agree- 
able. . 

The ſeats in this vicinity are numerous, and 
highly worthy of a traveller's attention, particu- 
larly Milton Abbey, the refidence of Lord Milton, 
whoſe improvements have greatly heightened the 
natural beauties of the ſituation; bat they were 
ſo unfortunate as not to have leiſure to viſit them, 

In their progreſs, ſeveral other ſeats agreeably 


caught their attention, among the reſt, Stinsford, 


and 
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and about a mile farther, on the ſame fide, King- 
\ Kon, a large manſion, ſurrounded with fine lawns 
and extenſive plantations, belonging to a branch 
of the Rivers' family. The country onwards iz 
moſtly open, and appropriated to the breeding of 
ſheep and the growth of corn. | 
Paſs through Piddleton, once a market-town, 
near which the Earl of Orford has an agreeable 
ſeat. | 
Milborn St. Andrew, the next village, had the 
honour of giving birth to the famous John Mor- 
ton, who afterwards became archbiſhop of Can- 
| terbury, and was very infirumental in uniting the 
houſes of York and Lancafter. A little beyond 
this, had a view of the noble ſeat of Mr, E. Mor- 
ton Pleydell, deſcended from the ſame family as 
the archbiſhop, FE | 
Leaving the village of Whitchurch, they en- 
tered on a long range of bleak hills and downs, 
which continued to Blandford, a pleaſant town 
on the river Stour, from whence there is a delight- 
ful view of Brianſton, the noble manſion of Mr, 
Portman, and of other inferior places“ A beau- 
tiful ſweep of various-tinted toliage, called the 
Cliff, impending over the river, leads the eye to 
this ſuperb pile, which is newly erected, of Port- 
Jand ſtone. This domain was anciently held by 
the following, ſingular tenure: That the owner 
ſhould find a man, to go before the king's army 
forty days, bare headed and bare footed, in his 
| ſhirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand a 
bow without a ſtring, and in the other an arrow 
without feathers.” ; 15 
Blandford is a borough-town, and gives the 
title of Marquis to the dukes of * | 
3 | * eing 
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Being burnt down In 1731, it aroſe-like another 
phenix from its aſhes, but with freſh luſtre. 
Inftead of continuing their route to Saliſbury, 
the direct road, they made a deviation to Win- 
born, in order to viſit the Iſle of Wight. On 
Bradbury Down, about two miles from Winborn, 
on their leſt, they ſaw a hill, now crowned with 
firs, where once ſtood a caſtle, by tradition aſ- 
ſigned as a ſeat of the Weſt-Saxon kings. A 
treble rampart alone marks the ſpot ; but, from 
ſome Roman antiquities being dug up here, there 
is a probability of its being a ſummer ſtation of 
the Romans, who had a winter one at Winborn. 
Winborn, the ancient Vindogladin, had for- 
merly a monaſtery, built by. Cuth Burga, fitter to 
Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons. The minſter, or 
church, attached to it, being decayed, a hand- 
ſome, new fabric, with a lofty ſpire, was erected 
in its ſtead. This ſpire, one of the greateſt or- 
naments of the place, was blown down, in 1000, 
daring divine ſervice, without injuring any of 
the congregation, though it ſhattered the roof 
of the church. It was again repaired out of the 
revenues of the church, and by the liberality of 
the Hanhams. 8 Ns 
In this ſacred edifice are ſeveral ancient monu- 
ments, particularly that of King Ethelred, who 
being ſlain in a battle againſt the Danes, at Wit- 
tingham, in the cauſe of religion and bis country, 
obtained the title of martyr. a 
Near this is the tomb of Gertrude Blunt, the 
great marchioneſs of Exeter, and another of Ed- 
ward Courtenay, the laſt earl of Devonſhire, of 
that family. On the other fide of the choir lies 
John de Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, with his 


. wife Margaret, whoſe daughter was Counteſs of 


Richmond, 


— 
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Richmond, and mother of Henry VII. The only 
_ cathedral remains; now in uſe here, are four fing- 


ing men, fix finging boys, and an organ. 


From hence proceeded to Chriſtchurch, and 


from a gradual decreaſe of hills, came now into a 

perfect flat of deep ſands. The ſoil is but indif- 

ferent, though principally arable; and they ob- 

ſerved ſeveral crops of buck-wheat, intended to 

be plowed in for manure, a mode of cultivation 

bighly recommended in ſuch a country. Tur- 
nips thrive here extremely. 

They now entered the rich and delightful coun- 
ty of Hants, and croſs again the famous river 
Stour, at Ivy Bridge. Variety of excellent fiſh 
are caught here, and they had ſome ſmall turbot 
for dinner at a cheap rate. 

Chriſtchurch is a neat and pleaſant old town. 
In the time of the Saxons it was defended, by a 
caſtle, and adorned with an ancient church of 
prebendaries, which Tontinued in great repute, 
till the general wreck of monaſteries. *©* We vi- 
Hted,” ſays our touriſt, © theſe venerable walls; 


on the outſide a lofty, ſtupendous pile, that.be- 


ſpoke a former magnificence within. As we en- 
tered, the devaſtations of time and the iron hand 
of Cromwell were too evident. The roof is in a 
deplorable ftate.. The choir is ſmall, but very 
handſome, particularly the altar-piece of ſtone, 


richly carved, with the genealogy of our Saviour 


traced down from Jeſſe; the Virgin and Child, 
with the three wiſe men; and the ſhepherds, to 


whom the angels brought glad tidings ” 


Only niches now remain where once ſtood large 
Images of filver; and the beautiful cenotaph, 
built for the Counteſs of Saliſbury, is deſpoiled 
of ſome of its fineſt ornaments. Still, however, 
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it is an eminently-beautiful ſpecimen of the Go- 
thic taſte, 


Aſcending the top of the town, they enjoyed 
a moſt delightful view of the Iſle of Wight and 
the Needles, immenſe rocks of chalk, which ap- 
pear as if hurled at ſome diſtance into the water. 

Mr. Gilpin ſays, that nature never colours in 
offenſive white; that the chalky cliff is the only 
permanent object of this kind, which ſhe allows 
to be hers; and that this ſeems rather forced 
upon her by the boiſterous action of a furious 
element. But even here, it is her conſtant endea- 
your to correct this offenſive tint. She hangs her 
cliffs with ſamphire and other marine plants; or 
ſhe ſtains them with various hues, ſo as to re- 
move, in part at leaſt, the diſguſting glare, The 
weſtern end of the Iſle of Wight, called the Nee- 
dle Cliffs, is a remarkable inſtance of this. Theſe 
rocks are of a ſubſtance nearly reſembling chalk ; 
but nature has ſo reduced their unpleaſant luſtre, 
by a variety of chaſtiſing tints, that in moſt lights 
they have even a beautiful effect. 

From hence they purſued their courſe to Ly- 


mington *. The general aſpect of the country is 


flat and unpleaſant, and the only ſtriking object 
is the large, modern manſion of Earl Bute, call- 


ed High Cliff, which, at a diſtance, has a pleaſ- 


ing effect. The front towards the ſea is eſteemed 


beautiful, and the infide, though not often diſ- 


played, is claſſically elegant. 


* As we intend, in the ſubſequent volũme, to make the 


tour of the Ile of Wight under another guide, who has well 


diſplayed its pictureſque beauties, and that of its environs, we | 


have ſhorte ned our preſent author's deſcription as much as poſe 


ſible, 


Lymington - 
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Lymington is a ſmall town, ſituated on the 
river oppoſite the Iſle of Wight, and has become 
populous and thriving, from the reſort of com- 
pany to bathe. The rides and objects are ſuffi- 
ciently alluring and attractive; but as they were 


| eager to croſs over to the iſland, they had not 


an opportunity of minutely obſerving them. 

The weather being tempeſtuous, they waited 
till noon in vain expectation of a packet from 
Yarmouth, and as they could not procure a ſafe 
and agreeable ſubſtitute, they refolved to proceed 
to Southampton. 

They ſoon entered New Foreſt, formed by the 
tyranny and oppreſſion of William the Conqueror, 


Who, more merciful to beaſts than to men, laid 


the moſt ſevere penalties on thoſe who ſhould 
treſpaſs on his game. But the divine ven- 
geance,” ſays Mr. Shaw, © ſeemed ſtrongly to 

mark his impious projects; for Richard, his te 
cond ſon, was killed by a peſtilential blaſt in this 
foreſt, and William Rufus, his third ſon, was ca- 
ſually ſhot here; while his grandſon, Henry, was, 


like Abſalom, caught by the hair in the boughs, 
and left hanging till he periſhed,” On the north 


fide of this foreſt, near Mal wood Caſtle, is ſhewn 
the oak, in which Tyrrel's arrow glanced, when 
he ſhot William Rufus. The ſpot was ordered 
by Charles II. to be incloſed with pales. « The 
ſtory,” obſerves Mr. Shaw, * of its putting forth 
buds-on Chriſtmas Day, which wither again be- 
fore night, may appear idle and ſuperſtitious to 
thoſe who have not had ocular demonſtration ; the 
latter part, indeed, I will not vouch for, but the 
former is unqueſtionably true; and I have ſeen 
as extraordinary an effect on the Glaſtonbury 
thorn. The oak I have not ſeen, but J am ſatis- 
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fied with the evidence of a friend, whoſe veracity 


is, in my mind, equal to ſelf fight. This gentle- 
man was, a few years ago, called upon to deter- 
mine a wager, that a leaf ſhould be produced on 
Chriſtmas Day, to the fize of a filbert, which he 
then gathered to the ſatisfaQory decifion of the 
bet'®.” 

T be foreſt is divided into nine walks, to each 
of which there is a keeper. There are alſo two 
rangers, or bow-bearers, and a lord warden. 

Paſſed through Lyndhurſt, a ſmall town, ſur- 
rounded with villas. The Duke of Gloucefter, 
as lord warden of the foreſt, has a pleaſant ſeat 
here; and a little beyond is the manſion and 
pleaſure- grounds of Lady Jennings. 

Proceeding ſome time through delightful ave- 

nues of noble trees, they again came on the plain, 
and the wind blowing hard, they were enveloped 
in duſt on every fide. 
Again they entered incloſures, which led them 
through Eling, and round the head of Southamp- 
ton river; and paſſing through a track rich in ru- 
ral ſcenery and gentlemen's ſeats, arrive at that 
delightful town. 

The antiquity of Southampton is unqueſtion- 
able, though the era of its foundation is unknown, 
Various' Roman coins and veſtiges of old walls 
have been diſcovered here. Being a frontier 
town on the coaſt, it was of — expoled 
to hoſtile attacks, and did not eſcape its full 
ſhare of calamity, It was deſtroyed by the Danes 


in 980, and burnt by the French in the reign of 


Edward III. The leſs important viciſſitudes it 


* We are ſorry to remain ſceptics, after our author has con- 
felled his belief; but we really are not convinced. 
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has undergone are numerous. The ftrong caftle, 
built by Richard II. is now converted into a plea- 
ſure-houſe, whoſe windows and top command 
views of ſingular beauty. 8 | 
It was at this place that Canute, king of Eng- 
land and Denmark, gave that fine leſſon of hu- 
mility, which ought to be written on the heart of 
every monarch on earth. When a court ſyco- 
phant thought to pleaſe him, by infinuating that 
his royal will and pleature were abſolute and 
boundleſs, he thus checked the inſolence of his 

-attendant's flattery, and gave an example of wiſ- 
dom and piety, which every age will revere. 

„ Arriving on the beach,” ſays Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, © he commanded a chair to be ſet for 
him, and thus addreſſed the flowing tide : 
Thou art under my dominion, and the ground 
on which I fit is mine; nor did ever any diſobey 
my commands with impunity, therefore; I en- 
Join thee not to come upon my ground, nor to wet 
the clothes or the feet of me, thy lord and maſ- 
ter. The waves, regardleſs of his ſovereign 
voice, rolled over his feet, and wetted them. This 
was the moment to apply his moral. He ſtepped 

back, and exclaimed, * Let allthe inhabitants of 
the world know, that the power of monarchs is 
a vain and empty thing; and that no one deſerves 
the name of king, but he whoſe will, by an eter- 
nal law, the heaven, earth, and ſea obey." Af- 
ter this, Canute never wore'a crown, but cauſed 
it to be placed on the ſtatue of our Saviour at 
Wincheſter.” | | 

Southampton is a very flouriſhing place, not 
ſo much from its manufactures, as from its fo- 
reign traffic, and its being the refidence of many 


gentecl and reſpectable families. wy 
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Its buildings are elegant and numerous, and 
its ſituation, in point of natural beauty and arti- 


| ficial embelliſhment, can ſcarcely be excelled 

| in this kingdom. The High'Street is remarkably 

; handſome; the public edifices and amuſements 

a are equal to thoſe of any other place of the ſame 
deſcription. 


This town contains five pariſhes. In Holy- 
ö rood Church, the moſt frequented, is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Miſs Stanley, by Ry ſ- 
' brack, with an inſcription by Thomſon, who al- 
b ſo bewails her loſs in the Summer of his Seaſons. 

St. Mary's is a modern edifice, the living of 


. which is worth 10001. per annum; the other 
- churches are old, or not very remarkable. 8 

Among the venerable remains of former days, 
| which are ſtill to be ſeen in thiswicinity, Netley 
7 Abbey is one of the moſt firiking, It ſtands on 
- the eaſtern banks of Southampton Water, about 
two miles below the town; and the ruins are 


now ſo overgrown with ivy, and interſperſed with 
| trees, as to form a ſcene at once melancholy and 
ſoothing. | 
| Thefollowing letter from the inimitable Gray, 
f well deſerves a place here, as it contains mach 
; deſcription in a few words. It is dated from 
; Southampton, November 19, 1764, and addreſſ- 
ed to Mr. Nichols. The climate is remarkably 
mild, even in October and November; no ſnow 
has been ſeen to lie theſe thirty years paft, the 
myrtles grow in-the ground againſt the honſes, 
and Guernſey lilies bloom in every window. The 
town, clean and well built, ſurrounded by its 
old, ſtone walls, with their towers and gateways, 
| ſtands at the point of a peninſula, and opens full 
| ſouth to an arm of the ſea, which having formed 
Cc2 two 
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two beautiful bays, on each hand of it, ſtretches 
away in direct view, till it joins. the Britiſh 
Channel. It is ſkirted on either fide with gently- 
riſing grounds, clothed with thick wood, and di- 
rely croſs its month riſe the high lands of the 
Ifle of Wight, at a difiance, but diſtinctly ſeen. In 
the boſom of theſe woods, concealed from pro- 
3 eyes, lie hid the ruins of Netley Abbey. 
bere may be richer and greater houſes of rehi- 
ion, but the abbot is content with his ſituation, 
ee there, at the top of that hanging meadow, 
under the ſhade of thoſe old trees, that bend inte 
a ſemicircle about it, he is walking flowly, good 
man, and bidding his beads for the ſouls of his 
benefactors, interred in that venerable pile that 
hes beneath him. Beyond it, the meadow ill 
deſcending. nods a thicket of oaks, that maſks 
the building, and has excluded a view, too gariſh 
and luxuriant for a holy eye; only, on either fide, 
they leave an opening for the blue, glittering ſea, 
Did you not obſerve how, as that white ſail ſhot 
by, and was loſt, he turned and croſſed himfelf, 
to drive the tempter from him, that had thrown 
that diſtinction in his way? I ſhould. tell you, 
the ferryman, who rowed me, a luſty, young fel- 
low, obſerved, that he would not, for all the 
world. paſs a night at the abbey, there were ſuch 
things ſeen in it, though there was a power of 
money hid there,” + 
As modern objeRs of fight, Bell-vue and Bevis 
Monnt, cloſe adjacent on.the road to Wincheſter, 
merit the firſt attention. South and North Stone- 
ham are likewiſe deſerving notice. | 
Having at laſt found a tteady, auſpicious gale, 
and the morning fine, they embarked*in a mail- 
packet for the Iſle of Wight. No aquatic * 
a | * on 
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fion can be more pleaſant, more charming than 
this. It preſents all the diverſity of rural and 
marine ſcenery, that could be ſeen in a voyage of 
much longer duration and greater extent. 

About eight miles down, they were delighted 
with the view of Cadlands; and ſtill lower is 
Hook, built after a ſingular plan. Below this, 
to the right, on a narrow neck of land, which 


ſtretches out into the river, ſtands Calſhot Caftle, | 


founded by Henry VIII. to ſecure the entrance of 
the river. Adjacent to this, the Honourable 
Temple Luttrel has erected a lafty tower, deno- 
minated his Fly, | 
Here they entered the main ſea, and after an 
agreeable voyage of ſixteen miles, performed in 
the ſpace of two hours, and at the expence of only 
ſixpence, they arrived at Weſt Cowes, in the Iſle 
of Wight, a conſiderable harbour and place of 
trade, fituated at the mouth of Newport River, 
and guarded by a caſtle and garriſon. | 
After breakfaſt, they proceeded to Newport, 
which ſtands almoſt in the centre of the iſland, 


The road is a gradual aſcent, and affords a con- 


ſtantly- improving view of this charming ſpot and 
its watery barrier. | 

The Iſle of Wight is the Vecta of the Romans, 
the Guith of the Britons, and the Wite of the 
Saxons. Veſpaſian ſubjected it to the Roman 


empire, in the reign of Claudius. Cerdicus, the 


founder of the Weſt Saxons, brought it under 
their dominion, with whom it continued till 
about 050, after which it underwent vew revo- 
lutions. About the year 1070, William Fitz Of- 
borne, then marſhal of England, conquered this 
iſland; and after his death, it became veſted in 
the crown, till Heury I. couferred it on Richard 
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de Rivers, earl of Devon, in whoſe poſterity it 
remained for ſeveral generations. The male iſſue 
failing, it was ſold to King Edward I. about 
1261, and for two hundred years more was an- 
nexed to the crown. « 

At laſt Henry VI. erected it into a kingdom, 
which he conferred on Henry Beauchamp, duke 
of Warwick. In a ſhort ſpace, however, it again 
reverted to the throne of England, and has only 
undergone one ſhort alienation fince. It is well 
known that Charles I. took refuge here, and that, 
after ſome confinement in Caritbrook Caftle, he 
was carried from thence to the trial and the block. 

The Ifle of Wight is of an oval figure, mea- 
ſuring, from eaſt to weſt, twenty-three miles, 
and from north to\ ſouth, thirteen. It contains 
about a hundred thouſand acres of very fertile 
arable land and paſturage, and ſupports a popula- 
tion of about twenty thouſand ſouls. The air is 
eſteemed highly ſalubrious, and, on the fouth 
fide, is peculiarly ſoft and agreeable. The river 
Medina runs from north to ſouth, and divides it 
into two hundreds, including thirty pariſhes, 

Newport, the principal town, is a handſome, 
well-built place, governed by a mayor and cor- 
poration, and ſends two members to parliament. 
From hence they walked, to inſpect the noble 
ruins of Caritbrook Caſtle. The ſun ſhone de- 
lightfully for the ſeaſon, and the climate was 
ſenfibly different from what they had felt in the 
morning; the ſurrounding ſcenery was agreeable, 
but there was a manifeſt deficiency of wood, to ſet 
it off in all the pride of pictureſque effect. 

The caſtle is ſituated on an eminence, about a 
mile ſouth of the town of Newport; and it is ſaid 
that it occupies the ſite of an ancient fort, built 


by 
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by the Britons, and afterwards -repaired by the 
Romans. In ſhort, it ſeems to have been a place 
of defence from the earlieſt ages. It was rebuilt 
by Wightgar, the Saxon, about 319, and again 
by Richard de Rivers, ear] of Devon, in the 
reign of Henry I. Camder fays, it was once 
more magnificently re-edified by the governor of 
the iſland. Some conſiderable repairs were done 
here by Queen Elizabeth. On a thield, over the 
outer gate, is the date 159 , beneath which are 
the initials E. R. and under the figures 40. This 
gate, indeed, has a more modern appearance 
than the reſt of the edifice. The walls of the an- 
cient part of the caſtle incloſe an area of about an 
acre and a half; its ſhape, that of a fight angled 
parallelogram, with the angles rounded off: the 
greateſt length is from eaſt to weft. The old caſ- 
tle is included in a more modern fortification, 
probably built by Blizabeth. It is an irregular 
pentagon, faced with ftone, and defended by five 
baſtions, on the outſide of which runs a deep 
ditch, Several guns are mounted on this work, 
which is nearly a mile and a halt in circumfe- 
rence. 
Returning to Newport, they now made an ex- 
curſion to the eaſt fide of the iſland. About two 
miles from the town, they had a charming view 
down the meandering river, and the face of the 
country began to grow more ſylvan and rich. 
On Aſhdown, is a pyramid of Kone, erected as 
a mark for ſhips coming into St Helen's or Spit- 
head. Beyond this-they paſſed through a beauti- 
ful grove of oaks and trees of various ſorts, called 
Freeſtone Coppice, which abounds with game. 
After this they arrived at Ride Quay, without 
much farther obſervation, having rather taken a 
tranſient 
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tranſient glance, than an attentive ſurvey of this 
ſweet ſpot. ; 

The wind being unfavourable for a direct paſ- 
ſage to Portimouth, they made for Stokes Bay, 
and walked from thence to Goſport, obferving 
with pleaſure the vaſt buildings on their right, for 
the ſupport and accommodation of ſick or wound- 
ed ſcamen and marines. This noble hoſpital, 
which was begun in 1746, and finiſhed in 1702, 
ſtands near the welt entrance into the harbour, 
on a dry, gravely foil, about four hundred yards 
from the water, and is ſurrounded with an airing 
ground, near a mile in circumference, incloſed 
with a wall twelve feet high. | 

On a pediment in the front of the hoſpital, are 
various emblematical ſculptures. The hall is 
very ſpacious, and the wards are all uniformly 
fixty feet long and twenty broad. 

On entering Goſport, a buſy and conſiderable 
place, the fortifications and king's brewery are 
the moſt ſtriking objects. Proceeding to the wa- 
ter, croſs the paſſage to the Point, which leads 
to a drawbridge and gate into Portſmouth town. 

Portſmouth, the principal royal dock in the 
kingdom, is ſituated in the Iſland of Portſea, eaſt 
of that noble harbour, which extends to Port- 
cheſter, whoſe ancient caſtle ſtill remains. This 
place, for the extent, ſtrength, and magnificence 
of the land fortifications, as well as for thoſe 
nobler bulwarks, the navy, and its neceſſary ac- 
companiments, is almoſt unrivalled. The im- 
provements of the town have kept pace with the 
increaſe of the royal navy, and its ſuburbs now 
extend a confiderable way., The Common, as it 


is called, is large, populoas, and handſome, and 
bids fair to excel the town itlclt. 
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The weather being fair and pleaſant, they 
walked to the Common, and inſpected the Gun 
Yard, a place of great curiofity aud extent. The 
different ſized guns, ſhot, and other implements 
of war, are here piled up in the moſt exact and 
regular manner. | 

From hence they proceeded along this new 
part of the town to the Dock Yard, where, by 
complying with the requiſite forms, they were 
admitted, and civilly conducted round this im- 
menſe and important place, which, within its 
walls, contains innumerous tiore-houſes, large 
rows of dwellings for the principal officers, a no- 
ble marine academy, and a neat, modern chapel, 
The next attractive objects, however, to a ſtran- 
ger, are the rope-houſe and the anchor forge, 
The former conſiſts of three rooms, over each 
other, eight hundred and ſeventy feet long, in 
which the different proceſſes are carried on. The 
perſpective, from one end to the other, of this 
| immenfe gallery, is very ſtriking. | 
| They next obſerved the ſeveral large ſhips ly- 

ing under repair in the docks, and the number 

; that rode in the harbour which, altogether, form- 
; ed a glorious ſight. | 
Having ſatisfied their curioſity here, they walk- 
ed round the fortifications. The vaſt additions 
that have been made within theſe few years, un- 
der the direction of the Duke of Richmond, are 
very ſtrong and beautiful; but whether they will ; 
anſwer the enormous expence of government, is 
a queſtion which, we truft, there will never be 
occaſion to decide by a trial of their importance. 

After dinner they went on board the Barfleur, | 
then lying in the harbour, a ſhip of ninety guns, 
and one of the moſt complete then in commiſſion. 
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« The fight,” ſays our touriſt, © was novel and 
pleaſing, particularly in the lower decks, amidſt 
a crowd of three or four hundred men, women, 
and children, enlivening the ſcene with their va- 
rious culinary, and other occupations and amuſe- 
ments. The cleaning out the Jarge ſoup-coppers 
was very entertaining. For this purpoſe, two 
men ſtood naked in the inſide, ſcrubbing away, 
with all their might, in a fituation neceſſarily 
very hot, from the adjacent fire. The cock-pit, 
underneath, belongs to the midſhipmen; and a 
terrible birth it is, entirely below the ſurface of 
the water, and ſecluded from every ray of light, 
or breath of air, ſave what the faint candles and 
a ſmall, low door will permit. This ſurely, in 
hot climates, muſt be intolerable, and one would 
wonder how even ſecond natare can reconcile 
perfons to it. The admiral's cabin is in the 
middle deck, and is in every reſpect handſome 
and agreeable, beſides being leſs liable to.noiſe 
and motion. In the upper deck are the meſs- 
rooms and births for the lieutenants, and a ſhew- 
room, in which is diſplayed a neat armory, in 
miniature, The view from the quarter-deck was 
enchanting; ſurrounded with innumerable ob- 


jects of a ſimilar kind—fifty ſail of the line, be- 


fides every poſlible variety of inferior ſizes ; ſuch 
a collection as no one place in the known world 
beſides can exhibit; while, to the ſouth, Spithead 
diſplayed other vaſt ſhips to our delighted eye, 
near which we could plainly diſtinguiſh the three 
maſis of the unfortunate Royal George, rifing ſe- 
veral feet above the ſurface of the water.” 
The evening beingcalm and clear, with a bright 
moonſhine, they ſtrolled upon the beach, while 


numerous pennants hung glimmering in the _ 
| an 
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and the martial muſic from the ſhips, ſwelled on 
their enraptured ear. The hour of eight was 
ſignalled by the great gun of the ſhip then in 
command, and echoed by other reports, far and 
near. This is regularly praQtiſed fix months in 
the year, particularly at this hour, and the other 
fix at nine o'clock. The rifing of the {ſun is 
likewiſe welcomed in the fame manner. 

Leaving Portſmouth on the 12th of October, 
they paſſed the. barracks, and over Port Bridge, 
leaving Portebeſter Caſtle on their left. From 
Portſdown Hill, they had a glorious retroſpec- 
tive view of Dartmouth, the Iſle of Wight, and 
their environs. As they deſcended from this 
eminence, the aſpect of the country was very 
ſtriking, from open, chalky hills, to thick inclo- 
ſures of woods and paſtures. f 

On their left, recogniſed Southwick, where 
Henry VI. was married to Margaret of Anjou. 
This was the ſeat of the Nortons, the laſt of 
whom, by will, left an immenſe property “to 
the poor, the hungry, thirſty, naked and ſtran- 
gers, fick and wounded, and priſoners, to the 
end of the world.” He appointed parliament bis 
executars, and in caſe of its refuſal, the biſhops. 

| This bequeſt carried ſuch marks of inſanity, that 
| it was ſqon after ſet afide, and the domains re- 
| verted to the neareſt heir. 
| After paſſing the village of Purbeck, they ſoon 
entered on the foreſt of Bear, an extenſive wood- 
land track. Beyond the village of Hamden, the 
country again changes to extenſive downs, the 
road winding through a deep vale, ſurrounded 
by noble, verdant hills, of varied aſpect. 
On their left, paſs Mapledurham, an ancient 
2 houſe 
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houſe and manor, belonging to Mr. Gibbon, the 


hiftorian, and ſoon after reach Petersfield. 


This is a borough town, but chiefly remark- 
able for its genial fituation, in a rich amphi- 
theatre of hills. 

Here they abandoned the London road, and 
turning to the left, aſcended the hill of Stonor, 
a chalky, ſylvan ſcene, of great magnitude and 
ſtee pneſs. The ſummit commands a ſublime 
view. - 

Left Selborn on their ri ight, the refidence of 
the ingenious Gilbert White, who has immor- 
talized the place; and in a ſhort time reach 
Alton. 

This is a ſmall market-town, on the river Wey, 
and has a manufacture of ſtuffs. The enyirons 
are laid out in hop grounds, whoſe crops were 
Juſt now gathered in. 

In the evening they proceeded on the Farnham 


road, amidſt a profuſion of cultivation, between 
ſome remarkably fine quickſet hedges, inter- 


ſperſed with ſeveral capital ſeats. 

„ In this country,” ſays Mr. Shaw, te we con- 
tivued ſome weeks, amonꝑſt friends, whoſe ſo- 
cial ſympathy and liberal accommodations, en- 


livened the ſcenes we viſited, and otherwiſe for- 
- warded our purſuits.” 


One of their firſt excurſions was to 88 


| ſmall market-town, on the edge of Surry, con- 
_ fiſting of one broad ſtreet. It was once famous 


for its corn-market, but is now deſervedly cele- 
brated for the fineſt bops in England, whoſe qua- 


lities are much improved, by the care and art 


uſed in drying and bagging them. 
' Here Alfred defeated the Danes; and after- 


wards, when OY Stephen * granted pod 


* 
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ſion ta build caſtles. Henry of Blois, his brother, 


and biſhop of Wincheller, erected a ſtrong caſtle 
on the fide of the hill, near the town, which 
Henry III. demoliſhed. It was, however, re- 


built by the biſhop of the dioceſe, and ſtill con- 


uünues io be an epiſcopal reſidence, belonging to 


this fee, The entrance is very magnificent, and 


in the infide is a difplay of many excellent apart- 
ments. The hall is ſpacious and handſome, and 


ſurrounded with large galleries. The drawing 


room is forty-eight by thirty feet, and is furniſhed 
in the moſt elegant ftyle. The chapel is rather 


' neat and appropriate, than ſplendid. From the 


library, the proſpect, over the town and environs, 
is extremely delightful. On the top of Jay's 
Town, an ancient part of the building, is a 
complete garden, rich in itſelf, but more ſo in 
the views it commands. As botany,” ſays Mr. 
Shaw, © is the principal delight of the family, 
we were amuſed with ſeveral curious and exten- 


five collections of plants; and the neat little 


flower-garden of Mrs. North, the preſent biſhop's 
lady, exceeds any thing of the kind I had ever 
ſeen.” 

From hence, viſited More Park, formerly the 
ſeat of Sir William Temple. It ſtands in a plea- 


ſaut valley, about two miles ſouth-eaſt from 
.Farnham, and was once efteemed very beautiful. 


In a corner of the old park, under a cliff, by the 
river fide, is a curious natural grotto, called 
Mother Ludoe's Hole. The entrance of this ca- 
vern is ſpacious and lofty, and gradually de- 


_ Treaſes to a narrow paſſage, terminated by a 


clear rill, which iſſues forth, and falls into the 


oppoſite ſtream. Formerly parties of pleaſure 


uſed to viſit this ſequeſtered retreat, and to par - 
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take of the collations they brought for the pur- 
poſe of refreſhment. 

In this vicinity are the ſmall ruins of Waverly 
Abbey, built by William Gifford, biſhop of Win- 
chefter, for Ciftercian Monks. This order came 
over in 1128, and had their firſt houſe here; but 
before the. diſſolution, it increaſed ſo much, as 
to have eighty-five different eſtabliſhments. Oa 
the ſite of Waverly Abbey, ſtands a large modern 
manſion, built by the late Sir Robert Rich, and 
now inhabited, ſays Mr. Shaw, “ by Dr. Boſtock, 
a fortunate divine, who married his only daugh- 
ter.” a 

On the right of Farnham, inſpected the large 
remains of an encampment, ſituated on the north 
fide of Lan-day Hill. It is of a circular form; 
yet tradition ſays, Julius Cæſar had a ſtation 
here. A double fuſs guards it towards the ſouth, 
and it is ſtrongly fortified by an abrupt precipice 
towards the north. The view is very extenſive 
from this ſpot, and well adapted to command 
the motions of an army. 

Their next excurfion was in a contrary direc- 
tion, towards the ſmall town of Odiham. In their 
way viſited Dogmersfield Park, the refidence of 
Sir Henry St. John, bart. The houſe is a heavy 
pile, little intereſting; but the park contains 
many beauties, and is well ſtocked with deer. 
The rides and ſylvan ſgenes are truly charming. 
Odiham, though nw a poor-looking place, 
was formerly a free borough of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and noted for 'its royal palace, the 
traces of whoſe walls are ſtill viſible. About a 
mile to the northward of the town, and near the 
river, are ſituated the remains of the old caftle, 
memorable for many ſingular events, meas 
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for being the place of confinement of David king 
of Scotland, who was taken priſoner in a battle 
tought at Nevil's Croſs, near Durham, in 1340, 
After remaining here eleven years, he was re- 
leaſed, on giving hoſtages for the payment of 
100,0 0 marks. Nothing is left but the keep, 
which is an oQagonal building; nor are there 
ſufficient traces to ſhew its former extent. It is 
now the property of Sir Henry St. John. 

„Let it be remembered too,” remarks our au- 
thor, „that Odibem was the birth, place of 


Mr William Lilly, the famous grammarian, and 
maſter of St. Paul's School. 


The ſeat of Mr. Clark, at Alderſhot, was the 


next object of their obſervation. This retired 
ſpot is about three miles north-eaſt of Farnham, 
and the grounds, though not very extenſive, are 
highly improved, | 

At a ſmall diſtance from this, they viſited the 
ruins of Alderſhot Place, little of which now re- 
mains, except one end, which is converted into 
a farm-houſe; but a moat, walled round, and the 
iraces of a draw- bridge are till very perfect. In 
the church at Alderſhot, are the monuments of 
Lady Mary Tichborne, and thirteen children, She 
died in 1620. Here alſo is a mural, marble mo- 
nument, to the memory of that induſtrious com- 
piler of the law, Mr. Charles Viner, who had a 
preſs erected for him here by the London book- 
lellers, in order that his very elaborate work, con- 
lifting of twenty-four volumes folio, might be 
printed under his own inſpection. 

Their next excurfion was into the adjoining 
county of Surry, to ſee Guildford, and the prin- 
cipal objects in its vicinity. From Farnham to 
this place, the road runs along the ridge of a 
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high, chalky hill, called the Hog's Back, which 
commands almoſt boundleſs landſcapes. 

Ou their left caught a view of Pile Houſe, the 
reſidence of the Marquis of Lothian, an agree- 
able, but low, fituation; and not für frog this is 
another pleaſant vale; to the right, ſtairds Put- 
tenham, the ſeat of Captain Cornith. 

Farther to the right, tands Godalmin, a fmall 
market-town. Betore the conqueſt, it is ſaid to 
have been an epiſcopal ſee; but no hiſtory re- 
mains to authenticate particulars. Loſely, about 
two miles from Guildford, is reported to have 
been the biſhop's reſidence, It ſtands in a retired 
vale, and (till makes a majeſtic appearance. 
The approach to this remarkable pile, 1s through 
- a fine old avenue, io the middle of the park. The 
entrance is through a ſcreen into a large ancient 
hall, reſembling that of a college. Mach of this 
ſpacious building is loſt ip paſſages that lead to 
nothing. The drawing-room and gallery, how- 
ever, are worth notice: the latter is one han- 
dred and twenty-four feet by twenty- - five, light 
and beautiful. Queen Elizabeth is ſaid fre- 
quently to have viſited this place ; and a bed- 
room ſtill bears her name. This ſeat now be- 
longs to two ladies of the name of Moleyneux. 

Guildford, the capital of the county, is a well- 
built, old town, delightfully fituated on the ſide 
of a chalky hill, at the foot af which winds the 
river Wey, which from hence is navigable, In 
the Saxon times, it was a royal vill; and here, 
in 1037, a hbrrid maſſacre, was committed, by 
Godwin, earl of Kent, on 600 Normans. The 
keep of the old caſtle ſtill makes a conſpicuous 
figure; but of the palace, ſaid to have been 
here, not a trace remains. 
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In the chalky cliff adjacent to the caſtle, and 


near New Street, is an extenſive and curious ſuit 
of caverns, the entrance of which is now cloſed 
up by chalk, A gentleman of this place, how- 
erer, ſhewed Mr. Shaw a drawing of them, in 
which appeared a ſmall paſſage into a cave, about 
forty-five feet by twenty, and ten high. To the 
north and ſouth are two other caverns, the for- 
mer, about ſeventy feet long, and from two to 
twelve wide; the latter, nearly one hundred and 
forty long, but narrow. From this paſſage run, 
caliward, five other cavities, near one hundred 
ſcet long, very narrow at the entrance, but in- 
creafing to a conſiderable breadth. 

On the origin and intention of theſe ſubterra- 
neous receſſes, there are various opinions. Hows 
ever, a number of buildings were formerly 
wrought in chalk at this place, and in the High 
Street, is till to be ſeen, a very beautiful vault, 
the Gothic pillars and arches of which are en- 
tirely formed of chalk. 

Here are three © churches, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Nicholas. A 
large building, called the Friary, fituated near 
the Wey, is now the property of Lord Onflow, 
whoſe uſual refidence is at Clandon, in this vi- 
cinity. Oppoſite Trinity Church, ſtands a fine 
quadrangular hoſpital, founded by George Abbot, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; who endowed it with 
lands to the value of 3001. a year, for the main- 


tenance of a certain number of men and women, 
under a maſter. | 


About a mile from Guildford, in the Portſ- 
mouth road, they noticed the remains of a ſmall | 


chapel, dedicated to St. Catharine, the materials 
of which are nearly as bard as iron, and appear 
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to be almoſt indeſtructable. Tradition ſays, that 
this, and another ſimilar one, dedicated to St. 
Martha, about two miles diſtant, were built by 
two ſiſters of the ſame name as the faints they 
adopted. ; | | 

They next vifited the more northern parts of 

Hampſhire. At Aſh, the reſidence of the Re- 
verend George Lefroy, they inſpected a very cu- 
rious cabinet of coins, and other antiquities, col- 
lected by his father, Anthony Lefroy, eſq. whoſe 
name is well known among numiſmatie writers, 
by his Muſeum Lefroyanum. 
This gentleman's principal collection after- 
wards fell into the hands of Mr. Anſon, of Shug- 
borongh, in Staffordſhire; but the ſon ſtill re- 
tains many curious ſpecimens of antiquity; among 
the reſt a pair of Etruſcan ear-rings, in gold, ſo 
well preſerved, that they might have been miſ- 
- taken for a modern production. 5 
Aſh Park, in this vicinity, contains ſeveral beau- 
ties: the white houſe, emboſomed among trees, 
is a very pictureſque object. 

Not far diſtant lies Overton, a ſmall town, on 
the weſtern road. The ſituation is low, and tbe 
buildings are not very ſtriking. However, there is 
a ſilk mill, and paper mill, at no great diſtance, 
which employ a conſiderable number of hands, 
and give a ſmall degree of celebrity to the place. 

They now. nſade an excurſion to the vener- 
able city of Wincheſter. The firſt object that 
ſtruck them, on their approach, was the unfi- 
niſhed palace of Charles II. 

This city was the metropolis of the Britiſh 
Belgz; and was called Venta Belgarum, by the 
Romans, and Caer Gwent, or the White City, 
by the Britons, Its antiquity is unqueſtionably 
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great, but there ſeems little authentic reaſon for 
carrying up its foundation, as ſome do, about 
nine centuries before the Chriftian era. 

During the Saxon heptarchy, it was the refi- 
dence of the Weſt Saxon kings, who adorned it 
with magnificent churches, and made it an epiſ- 
copal ſee. It was fortified at an early period, 
and part of the walls ſtill remain entire. 

Pailing over the misfortunes of this place, from 
war and conflagration, during the firſt ages of 
its hiſtory, we ſhall only obſerve that, during 
the reign of Henry I. it ſeems to have attained 
its higheft degree of ſplendor and extent, by the 
favour of that monarch, who took his wife, 
Maud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, out 
of a nunnery here. After the death of Henry, 
the effects of a ſiege for ſeven weeks were ſeverely 
felt; and ſoon after a dreadful fire broke out, 
which conſumed twenty pariſh churches, the 
king's palace, and a vaſt number of houſes. This 
cataſtrophe it never recovered; and though, in 
ſubſequent reigns, it was occaſionally honoured 
by the preſence of royalty, it never more enjoyed 
the full ſunſhine of kingly favour. Charles II. 
indeed, ſeems to have determined to diſtinguiſh 
it more than any of his predeceſſors had done; but 
his death put a ſtop to the completion of the 
noble palace he had begun here, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors have ſhewn little inclination to reſume his 
broken labours. Bn . 

In 1668, Wincheſter was viſited by a moſt 
fatal peſtilence, which raged for almoſt twelve 
months, Cart loads of the dead were daily car- 
ried out, and buried on the neighb#uring downg. 
To ſtop the progrels of the contagion, the mar- 
kets were removed to a proper diſtance from the 
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city, and an obeliſk is erected on the ſpot where 
they were held, to record that unfortunate era. 
We ſhall now take a general ſurvey of ſome 
of the principal buildings in this auguſt city. 
E  . Near the weſt gate, on a large eminence, are the 
| _ ruins of a ſtrong caſtle, ſaid to have been built 
by King Arthur, in 523. This was a place of 
defence as late as the reign of King Stephen. 
The clrapel, which was detached, is ſtill entire, 
and is a fine building, conſiſting of three aiſles, 
one hundred and ten feet long; and fifty-five 
wide, in which the aflizes are now held. At 
one end of it is King Arthur's round table, as it 
is called, about eighteen feet diameter, thus de- 
ſcribed by Warton, in one of his beautiful ſon- 
nets : | 
Where Venta's Norman caftle til! uprears 
Its rafter'd hall, that o'er the graſſy fols, 
And ſcatter'd fiinty fragments, clad in moſs, 
On yonder ſteep, in naked ſtate appears, 
High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 
Old Arthur's board, on the capacious round 
Some Britiſh pen has ſketch'd the names renown'd, 
In marks obſcure, of his immortal peers. 
= Though join'd with magic ſkill, with many a rhyme, 
© | The Druid frame, unhonour'd, falls a prey 
1 To the flow vengeance of the wizard Time, 
And fade the Britiſh characters away; 


I Yet Spencer's page, that chants, in veſe ſublime, 
1 (a Thoſe chiefs, ſhall live, ugconſcious of decay. | 


Reſpecting the antiquity of this table, there are 

very various opinions. Our author ſeems inclined - 
© to believe that it may be older than is generally 
E ſuppoſed. Paulus Jovius, who wrote about two 
= hundred years ago, relates that it was exhibited to 
the emperor Charles V. and that many marks of its 
antiquity were then deſtroyed, the names of the 
| 8 knights 
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knights written afreſh,. and the whole new re- 
paired, 

Mr. Warton, in his deſcription of Wincheſter, 
obſerves, that tournaments being often held before 
thecourt and parliament, this table might probably 
have been uſed on thoſe occaſions, for entertain- 
ing the combatants, which, on that account, was 
properly inſcribed with the names of Arthur's 
knights, either in commemoration of that prince, 
who was the reputed founder and patron of tilts 
and tournaments ; or becauſe he was ſuppoſed to 
have eſtabliſhed theſe martial ſports at Wincheſter, 

On the fite of the old caſtle, are the unfiniſhed 
remains of the palace already mentioned, begun by 
Charles II. The plan was a noble one, and the ſhell 
ſtill evinces the magnificence of the deſign. The 
length of the whole is three hundred and twenty- 
pr feet, and a cupola was intended in the 
centre, which would have been ſeen at ſea. 


A*ſtreet was to have gone from this to the 


weſt end of the cathedral, and a park; ten miles 
in circumference, was projected, as a proper ac- 
companiment to this ſplendid deſign, which, 
during war, is now generally converted into a 
prifon for French prifoners. © We ſaw,” ſays 
Mr. Shaw, © an apartment which they appropri- 
ated for their chapel ; and various relics of their 
devotions, paintings, and inſcriptions, ſtill re- 
main. 

The college is ſituated eaſtward of the cathe- 
dral, juſt without the city wall. It conſiſts of 
numerous buildings and offices, and owes its 
origin to that liberal lover of learning, William 
of Wykeham, biſhop of this dioceſe, who cauſed 
the ert ſtone to be laid, March 26, 1387, near 
the ſpot where he had been educated himſelf, 

when 
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when a boy. The building was completed in fix 
years, and opened for a warden, ten fellows, a 


maſter, an uſher, three chaplains, ſeventy ſcholars, 


three clerks, and fixteen choriſters. 

The hall is a noble Gothic room, about ſixty- 
three by thirty-three, in which the ſcholars fine 
and ſup. The chapel, in point of magnitude 
and appropriate decoration, is equal to moſt. Its 
dimenfions are one hundred and two by thirty- 
three feet. The ſcreens, ftalls, and WA 
are richly carved. Over the altar is a ſalutation, 
by Le Moine. 

Turning towards the left, enter the cloiſters, 
which conſtitute a ſquare of one hundred and 


\ thirty-two feet. In hs centre of the area ſtands 
. the library, an elegant Gothic building, erected 


in the time of Henry VI. To the weſt of the 
cloifters is the eve), a finely-proportioned and 


_ elegantly-finiſhed room. 


| bor the ſchool area, paſs into the college- 


meadow, from whence is a charming proſpe&t 


of Catharine's Hill, from which ag there is a 
moſt pictureſque view of the city and its vener- 
able ſtructures, interſected with trees and gar- 


dens. To this hill the ſcholars are allowed to 


wander on holidays; and on future viſits to the 
place of their education, it is probable the ſcene 
recals the beautiful exclamation of Gray, on 
another, though ſimilar, occaſion : 


Ah! happ y hills, ah! pleafing ſhade, | 
Ah geld b belov'd 3 in vain : 
Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray d, 
A ſttanger yet to pn 
1 feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A — bliſs 8 
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As waving fr<ſh their glodſome wing, 

And redolent of joy and youth, 
My weary ſoul they ſcem to ſoothy 
And breathe a ſecond ſpiing ! 


% 


The cathedral was originally begun by Kny- 
geliſe, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Weſt Saxons, 
in 611, and finiſhed by his ſucceſſor, Kenwalch, 
About 1079, Biſhop Wakelyne began the preſent 
- edifice, The external appearance is flat and 
heavy, but the infide is magnificent and attrac- 
tive. The length, from eaſt to weſt, is five 


hundred and torty-five feet, and the tranſept 
one hundred and eighty-ſix. The height of the 


tower is one hundred and thirty-eight, At the 
entrance of the choir is a ſtone ſcreen, of the com» 
polite order, executed by the famous Inigo Jones, 
which, bowever, beautiful in itſelf, but ill ac- 
cords with the Gothic architecture of the other 
parts. On the right hand ſtands a braſs ſtatue 
of James I. and on the leſt that of Charles I. 

In the area, leading to the high altar, is a plain 
raiſed totub, of grey ſtone, in which William 
Rufus lies buried. The rebels, in the civil wars, 
plundered it of a gold cloth, and a ring ſet with 
rubies, of conſiderable value. The altar-piece is 
very rich and bandſome, and has lately been de- 
corated with a fine piece of painting, by Weſt. 
200 ſubje& is Chriſt raifing Lazarus from the 
dead. 


On the top of each wall that ſurrounds the 


preſbytery, are placed cheſts, which contain the 

bones of the Weſt-Saxon kings, and others, who 

had been buried in this church. In the aiſles 

are ſeveral curious and ſuperb monuments. The 
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north and ſouth tranſept exhibit ſome friking 
ſpecimens of Saxon architecture. 

+ Bidding adieu to this ancient and reſpectable 
city, they paſleq through Stoke-Charity, a ſmall 
village, remarkable for numerous, Rain 
yew trees. Juſt beyond is an encampment, call- 
ed Nurſbury, confiſting of a fingle foſs and ram- 
part; and about two miles weſt, is auother ſimi- 
lar work, called Tetbury. 

Reached Popham Beacons, which, no doubt, 
were exploratory poſis of the Romans, from 
which the landſcape is extenſive and delightful, 
particularly to the weſt, terminated by Lord Port- 
cheſter's, at High Clear. 

- Proceeding — the metropolis, after hav- 
ing bid adieu to their friends, and paſſing along 


the great road from Andover to Baſingſtoke, 


about fix miles from the latter, lay the pictureſque 
village of Dean; and a little farther, on the 
right, Hall Place, the ſeat of Mr. Bramſton. On 
a Yill to the north of the town, the ruins of the 
 Holy-Ghoſt Chapel are very conſpicuous, 
Baſing Caſtle, the ancient. reſidence of the 
Bolton family, lies on the left of the great road; 
but of this little remains, ſave a-ſmall portion of 
the outward wall. It was befieged and taken dur- 
ing the civil wars, and property, to the amount of 
200, 0001. was ſaid to repay the victors. The 
loyal motto, which the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
its noble owner, had cauſed to be cut with a dia- 
mond in every window, (Aimez Loyaulié), ſo 
provoked the rebels, that they burnt the came 
to the ground. 

Hackwood, which has' almoſt ever fince he | 
the principal reſidence of the family, lies about 


a mile 
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a mile and a half from this place. At firſt it was 
no more than a hawking-box, appendant to the 
caſtle of Bafing ; but is now a fine building, and 
ſtands in a very pleaſant park. The hall, though 
not very large, is a noble apartment, containing 
ſome carved work, by the inimitable Gibbons, and 
ſeveral family portraits. The other rooms are 
proportionably magnificent, and decorated with 
ſome paintings by the firſt maſters. 

The park is nearly a circle of fix. miles, com- 
priſing a great variety of ground, moſt judici- 
ouſly ornamented with woods and plantations ; 
and on the ſouth-eaſt fide is a charming ferme 
ornte, from a deſign of Earl Bathurſt, whoſe 
own ornamental grounds and plantations they 
had lately admired at Cirenceſter. 

The great road to London ſoon brought them 
to Hertford Bridge, and from hence-they deviat- 
ed about a mile and a half, to ſee the remains of 
Elvetham, once the ſplendid refidence of the Earl 
of Hertford, The building is now in a dilapi- 
dated ftate, and nothing remains but bare walls 
and mouldering wainſcotting. The park, though 
ſmall, is very beautiful, and the woods are fine 
and flouriſhing. 

« We were now,” ſays our touriſt, “about to 
be loſt for the remaining months of the winter 
in the crowds and buſtle of the capital, which, 
whatever pleaſure and whatever ſociety it may 
afford, does not leave that impreſſion on the ima- 
gination, which all feeling minds experience, 
after thoſe more penſive enjoyments, that have 
paſſed among the more pictureſque ſcenery of the 
country.“ Ke 65g 
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